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Dance to the music of famous bands 
and orchestras—on the Victrola 


The very latest and most tuneful dance numbers, 
played by musicians who are past masters in the art of 
delighting dance lovers. All the dash and sparkle and 
rhythm that make dance music so entrancing. And 
always ready on the Victrola! 

Hear the newest dance music at any Victor dealer’s. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 
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Time—5:30 a.m. Place—the 
High Sierra. Altitude—11,000 
feet. Temperature—34 degrees 
Fahrenheit. No wonder Walter 
V. Woehlke, authority on labor, 
economic and agricultural 
problems, finds it difficult to 
smile at the camera. 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed 
Editors of SuNsET MaGazinr, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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Subscription Price 
$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, 50 
cents additional; for other 
countries, $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
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Send today for a trial size bottle of Mellin’s Food together 
with our book, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants.” They are Free. 
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In 
Sutter County 
California 


You Wiil Find 
The Smile That 
Wont Come Off 


Almost two generations ago, 
when the Great West was new, 
the first orchard in Northern 
California was planted along the 
banks of the Feather River in 
Sutter County. And that 
orchard marked the birth of a 
mammoth industry. Ever since 
that memorable day when those 
trees gave up their first precious 
fruit, Sutter County has ranked 
supreme in the production of 
deciduous fruits. 


Our new folder tells why 
Sutter County orchardists and 
farmers wear a smile that 
wont come off. _Literature will 
be sent for the asking. 


Clerk 
Board of Supervisors 
Yuba City 
Sutter County 
California 














REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bldg., Les Angeles 

Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York Boston Cincinnati 
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THE SCENIC TRIP 


San Francisco to 
the State Capitol 





San Francisco—Sacramento R.R. 





S. F. Depot Oakland Depot 
Key Route Ferry 40th and Shafter Ave. 


Write L. H. Rodebaugh, Oakland, Calif. 








Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Q. Can you give me some information 
regarding the country round Bridgeville, 
Humbolt County, California? I want 
to know about price of land, crops, what 
is raised most successfully, amount per 
acre, market. Is it a good country for 
stock and dairy? Is it thickly settled? 
Can work be found there for a small truck 
| or for horses? What is the climate?— 

J. M., Muttnoman, Ore. 


| Concerning Bridgeville 


A. Bridgeville is the center and supply 
point of quite an extensive stock-raising 
| district. The small amount of bottom 

land and the distance from market 

militate against it for dairying. There 
is a limited market at Bridgeville itself, 
as there is a general store which handles 

a large percentage of what the neighbor- 

hood produces. But the valley of the 

Van Duzen is everywhere narrow, and 

in most places the mountains come 

directly down to the water. Elsewhere 

a heavy growth of redwood timber 

occupies what bottom land there is. 

In the immediate vicinity of Bridge- 
ville there are a number of excellent 
bottom-land farms, and some dairying is 
carried on there. One or two places in 
that neighborhood also raise most excel- 
lent fruit, apples, peaches, etc. Almost 
any kind of crop adapted to the temperate 
zone will grow in that region and like all 
river bottom land in Humboldt, will pro- 
duce heavily. Wherever the foothills are 
not too steep to work, they will give a 
heavy yield of grain, and some hay and 
grain are grown in this section. There 
ought to be plenty of work for truck or 
team, as all the supplies and produce of 
this section have to be freighted by truck 
or team from Carlotta, the nearest point 
on the railroad, a distance of about 
twenty miles. F 

Like all stock-raising districts the 
Bridgeville section is not heavily popu- 
lated. 

Farming land in Bridgeville should be 
worth from $60 to $125 per acre for 
bottom land. For more detailed informa- 
tion, from one who is on the ground and 

| whose knowledge is first hand, you might 
write to Henry Cox, who has a General 
Store and Postofice at Bridgeville, 
California. 


Nuts, Figs or Olives? 


Q. I am considering the purchase of 
about twenty acres of unimproved land for 
planting either almonds, walnuts, figs or 
olives. 

Which of any combination of two of 
these crops would you, in your experience, 
consider the most promising from a 
| future market point of view, and which 
| localities would you recommend? What 
| price would you consider right to pay for 
such land? 















The Creed of 
MINE. HOST GOWMAN 


To greet you—as in days of yore 
The Host received you at his door 
W. - <r —— 
o proffer hospitality 
That springs sincerely from the heart 
To play ye olde time landlord’s part 
In studying your every need, 
Yet not obtrude in word or deed 
To earn of you this simple boast: 
‘He was in very truth MINE HOST!” 





I have just issued a very handsome 
booklet on beauties and wonders of the 
Pacific Northwest, and its enticing 
motor roads, which I would like to 
send to anyone who is really interested. 


GOWMAN OPERATED HOTELS 
T. H. GOWMAN, Managing Director 
Hotel Washington Annex 
Wilhard Hotel Knickerbocker Hotel 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

















PIEDMONT ACADEMY 
FINEST BOYS’ SCHOOL ON COAST 
; BOARDING AND DAY 
HIGH SCHOOL AND GRAMMAR GRADES 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS NEW BUILDINGS 
PIEDMONT, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 














WRITE FOR OUR 
FREE BOOKS ON M C 
UNNE LO. 


Our practice has extended over a period 
‘ of 74 years. All communications strictly 
confidential. Prompt, efficient, conscientious service. 
SanFrancisco Office: Hobart Bldg., 582 Market St. 
Chicago Office: Room 810 Tower Bldg. 
Washington Office: Room 103, 625 F St. 
ibNew York Office: Woolworth Bldg. 
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Sacramento Northern 


Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


"Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, 
Yuba City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville 











IL and all Northern California points 
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The world’s first 
pneumatic auto tire 
— Michelin, 1895 
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Michelin Cords and 
Michelin Disc Wheels—the 
latest developments in tire 
and wheel equipment. : 







Michelin introduced the 
first pneumatic auto- 
mobile tire in 1895. In 
the meantime Michelin 
genius has contributed 
many other improve- 
ments which culminate 
today in the new Mich- 
elin Universal Cord. 
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Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, New Jersey 
Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, Italy. 
Pacific Coast Branches 






1644 Pine Street 1 Riverside Avenue 327 Oak Street 306 East 8th Street 1524 - 12th Avenue 
San Francisco, Cal. Spokane, Wash. Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
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1m Southerr 
California! 


have a charm beyond 
description. Her mountains 
are near, but in their beau~ 
tiful timbered ,stream thread- 
ed depths, one feels restfully 
far removed from valley 
heat and city turmoil.We 


have many suggestions for a 
delightful vacation among 


them. Write for ‘folders, 


O.A.Smith , General Passenger Agent- 
LOS ANGELES. 





| Are fresh figs likely to have a continued 
| good market? The climate of the Coast 

district is not so warm in summer as in the 
| valleys; is it all right otherwise?—G. D., 
| WINNIPEG. 


| 

| A. The almond and the walnut 

| require soil and climate conditions that 
are totally different from those necessary 
for the commercial production of figs and 
olives. 

The almond needs a well drained sandy 
| soil with the best possible air drainage to 
| protect its early blossoms from frost. 
The fig and the olive, on the contrary, 
| need heavier soil, and the frost danger is 
| not important—except that the olives 

need protection against the early fall 
frosts. The walnut needs strong, heavy, 
deep soil and usually suffers from the 
excessive heat of the interior valleys, 
unless certain particular varieties with 
| very dense foliage are planted. 
| herefore, the only possible combina- 
tion would be a fig orchard with perhaps 
a border of olive trees. The fig thrives 
universally throughout California, but 
the best results are obtained in the valleys 
| which have a long growing season and a 
| high average temperature. 

We do not feel competent, under the 
| present abnormal conditions, to give a 
| long-range prediction as to the future 
| markets of the various fruits. We can 
| only point out that the present very high 
| prices are due to war conditions, and that 
| sooner or later these war conditions will 

become normal again. 

It has been our consistent policy to 
advise against the purchase of land by 
mail without having first made either a 

ersonal investigation or an investigation 
i a reliable expert. We adhere to this 
advice in your case, and we would supple- 
ment it by urging you to discuss your 
proposed investment carefully and per- 
sonally with an expert at the College of 
Agriculture, University of California, and 
with the county agent in the locality 








which you may finally select. 


Foot-Loose Sheep and Goats 


Q. I have had some experience in the 
ssheep and goat business in the Pacific 
Northwest. I am located in the San 
Joaquin Valley, California, now, and am 
desirous of going back into the game in 
this state, but do not know the best 
locality. I can not start on a large scale 
for lack of capital, but can grow into it in 
a few years. I will have about $2500. 

What would you advise with this 
amount, sheep or goats? 

Where would you go to follow this line 
of work? 

I have in mind, of course, Angoras, and 


| prefer the coarse or medium wools to the 


fine. 
Would you advise buying a ranch and 
farming or could one live a sort of 
nomadic existence with the stock? E.R.S., 
San Joaguin, Cat. 
A. We believe the best pion in 


California to raise goats is in the Coast 
Range from the center of the state north, 


| especially in northern Sonoma, in Men- 





docino and Humboldt counties. The 
rainfall in this district is heavy during 
the winter, begins comparatively early 
and ends late. As a result there 1s 
abundant brush for the goats to browse 
upon. Also, prices of hill land are low, 
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‘PIONEERS J VC. 
IN LOW.COST | 
METHODS. 
‘OF SELLING 
CALIFORNIA [ 
FARM LANDS 





















Ideal Home in California 


Here is the solution of your California home problem. 
We have offices in several California cities and are rapidly developing 
one of the largest land-selling organizations in the West. We render a 
real and valuable service. We will tell you the drawbacks or dis- 
advantages of a community as quickly as we will the advantages. 
It will pay you to get in touch with this California land-selling 
organization. 
Our intimate acquaintance with each and every section of California 
in which we now have offices is available to those who seek a home under 
the sunny skies of the Golden West. You will find our suggestions and 
* help in solving your problem of great practical benefit. 
We have for sale, or can find, your ideal of a home or an investment. You know what you want; you 
have a mental picture of that ideal home. We will find it for you. 

Just fill out and mail the following questionnaire. It will save time and money for each of us. We will 
study your wants and put you in touch with just what you want. 























Are you interested in California Land for an Investment. : Be ie i PSR oh Sats RE gg ees a 
Are you interested in California Land for a Home_- Ee gece na a Ie Pe ae ee ee ee ee ie 
Daiyou' want adeveloped - 2... 2 seo sses- bees e =e _...or undeveloped __- RE ERNE eRe yt Sms place? 
What is the maximum amount you are willing to invest__.- ty: owe é : See a a ie iss ce a P) 
What amount of obligation would you be willing to assume ______-_------- BSD lis cys Sigerey eee eS Pe eee Te Se 
If you have a preference as to location, kindly state what it is.___._____---- hed aes Bacchi cs cpa rid wl gk caer SI ag 


Please check the following as indicating your desire for land suitable to these crops: 


Alfalfa__._-- Grain____-- Dairying-_____- Stock Raising_____- Fruit Growing_____- Nels 


If you have stated in the above question that you wish to engage in fruit-growing, check these fruits showing that you want 
land and a location suitable for: 


Th [2 Oranges_-__-___-_- 3) Peaches_____-_- ae 
Figs... 2... Almonds. _--_--- Walnuts ____- : Apricots_____--- Apples____-.-- Cherries__...--- 
DS | ee er Tee eR I ee ye ey owen ee nN ore ere eS. Te oS 


DAR ers ss SS sc ba pe ae ae oad een dee ee 
PRE E (oo. oot goa a ot ee nee aR a 2 eer toe eee 


FORD’S FEDERATED FACTORS 8&1 Francisco, calif 
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SAN FRANCISCO: 


ANTICIPATES THE NEEDS 
OF THOSE ACCUSTOMED 
TO THE BEST IN ACCOM- 
MODATION AND CUISINE 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 
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making proposition. 





MAKE MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


SUNSET wants a representative in YOUR community. Write to Agency Department, 
Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, asking about SUNSET’S money- 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








COUNTY INFORMATION 


**Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 








PATENTS 





Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of its patent- 
able nature. Highest References. Prompt Atten- 
tion. Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Booklet free. Highest references. 
Best results. Promptness assured. Send model or 
drawing for examination and opinion. Watson E. 
Te Patent Attorney, 624 F St., Washing- 

n, y 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Eureka System of Child Education, Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco, Cal. For photo of 3 


best educated children in the world, and literature, 
Home teaching. 


send us 10c. 








HELP WANTED 





Rallway Traffic Inspectors earn from $110 to 
$200 per month and expenses. Travel if desired. 
Unlimited advancement. No age limit. We train 
you. Positions furnished under guarantee. Write 
for Booklet CM 69 Standard Business Training 
Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Insyde Tires—inner armor for automobile 
tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; double tire 
mileage. Liberal profits. Details free. American 
Accessories Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 134. 





Men—Age17to55. Experience unnecessary. 
Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Sal- 
aries; expenses. American Foreign Detective 
Agency, 120 St. Louis. 





Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experience 
unnecessary. Send for list of lines and full partic- 
ulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big salaries 
—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employment services 
rendered members. National Salenmen's Training 
Association, Dept. 114H, Chicago, Ill. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 
Stories, Poems, Plays, etec., are wanted for 


publication, Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 
163, Hannibal, Mo, ™ 














and a comparatively small tract of bottom 
land will supply the extra feed for 
emergencies. 

As you are familiar with the business, 
your judgment as to the choice between 
sheep and goats is as good as ours.’ Hovw- 
ever, you should get in touch with the 
sheep and goat experts of the College of 
Agriculture, Berkeley, California, and 
obtain additional information from them 
before launching your enterprise. 

By all means you should have some 
land of your own as your base of oper- 
ations. 


Farm Land in Forests 


Q. Is there any land in the forest re- 
serves which is more valuable for farming 
than for timber which can be taken up in 
Trinity or Mendocino counties? Is there 
timber land that can be homesteaded in 
Northern California or Southern Oregon? 


E. B. M., Esconpipo, CAL. 


A. The amount of land in the National 
Forests more valuable for farming than 
for timber production is extremely smill. 
The good pieces of land of this characrer 
were taken up many years ago, especially 
fairly close to transportation 
facilities. 

We would suggest that you write to the 
district supervisors, United States Forest 
Service, both in San Francisco and in 
Portland, Oregon, for a report on land 
available for homesteading; but we feel 
certain that these officials will give you 
a report that will not extend much hope 
of finding a location. 


Squash, $1000 and a Partner 


Q. A farmer of experience has offered 
me the following proposition: He is to 
supply experience, 20 acres of sand loam 
land, seeds and plowing tackle; I am to 
give him at once $1000, and to work on 
the land ‘until the crop is gathered, the 
crop to be squash. 

Then my $1000 is returned, and the 
profits are divided between us. 

Do you consider it a proposition worth 
while for me? I have come from the 
East recently, with no knowledge of 
farming conditions here.-—W. McL., Los 
ANGELES, CAL. 


A. Really we do not feel able to 
advise you without making a personal 
investigation. We do not know whether 
the land is adapted to squash culture, 
whether it has an ample water supply, 
whether there is a good demand for 
squash by the canneries, and whether 
your proposed partner has a good rep- 
utation. 

Why not take up these points with 
some officer of the California Vegetable 
Union, or with the manager of the can- 
nery which contracts for your squash 
output? = 

By all means, get the advice of someone 
who personally knows conditions before 
paying out your money. Furthermore 
it seems to us that you should not pay 
out the thousand dollars except for 
expenses actually incurred. If your 
partner has the land, seed and equipment, 
he should be able to provide his own 
living expenses, get an advance from the 
cannery for labor, etc., and would not 
need your money to carry out his plan. 
Of course this aspect would be changed 
if he only leased the land. 
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. mg ie Tubes 

tional s To make certain the elements of uniform 
ben strength and flawless perfection, the 
racter inner tube of every Oldfield Tire is com- 
cially posed not merely of one layer of rubber 
a but of many, vulcanized into one. 

ro the 

‘orest a It is therefore more than a laminated 
id in eS. ee tube, for it is a tube laminated—in some 
lyre sizes—as many as ten times. 


> you 


hope ne 7 And this Oldfield tube is of such generous 
wk size that many tire companies would use 
it in a casing a size larger than that to 
which Barney Oldfield assigns it. 


oper 


This detail of size is another direct bene- 
fit you reap from Barney Oldfield’s half 
million miles of racing and touring ex- 
perience. Full-sized tubes are not prone 
to chafe and develop internal leaks, so 
an Oldfield tube almost always outwears 
the casing it occupies. 
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We cite these facts as further proof that 
Oldfield Tires differ widely from other 
tires, and that definite reasons exist for 
their superiority. 
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Oldfield tubes—gray or red—in Oldfield 
casings—fabric or cord—offer you ad- 
vantages in design, materials and work- 
manship that spell M-I-L-E-A-G-E. 
Begin now to equip your car with 
Oldfield Tires. 





THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


enbsioenr 
CLEVELAND 


Export Department: 42 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


OLDFIELD TIRES 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 























California Hydro-Electrics 
Set New 
Investment Standards 
The attention of exacting in- 
vestors throughout the country 
is fixed upon California. This 
is a deserved tribute to the 
proven excellence of California 
hydro-electric securities. Now, 
as never before, when new 
economic conditions call for 
increased earnings for your in- 
vestment funds—and without 
any surrender of stability— 
these securities meet your needs. 


Facing the future with stronger 
credit and greater property 
values than ever, California 
hydro-electrics yielding from 
6.75 to 7.70% offer unprec- 
edented opportunities for 
placing 

Your Funds in High-Yielding 

Conservative Issues 


We recommend unreservedly to 
investors everywhere Califor- 
nia hydro-electric securities, in 
which we specialize. Particu- 
larly desirable are the 7% 
Collateral Trust Gold Notes 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., yielding 7.70%. They are 
legal investments for savings 
banks in California and are free 
from the Normal Federal In- 
come Tax. 

In making a national market 
for California hydro-electrics, 
Blythe, Witter & Co. took under 
consideration the continuous 
improvement in earnings and 
operating conditions of estab- 
lished corporations whose se- 
lected issues we purchased for 
our own account. Write or 
call today for Circular 5 de- 
scribing these and other depend- 
able high-yielding and con- 


vertible investments. 


BLYTH, WITTER. & CO. 





























UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 






NEW YORE LOS ANGELES 
61 Broadway ic Savings 
dg 








PORTLAND, ORE, 








SEATTLE 
Alaska Bldg. Yeon Bidg. 
































Western Finance 





Far West. 





A department devoted to investments in the 
Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage 




















How to Become an Investor 


HE genesis of successful investing 
—which is at once an art and a 
science—is for the head of a 
family, “own your own home.” 

Now there are a good many angles to 
the subject of home owning. Possibly 
the greatest dividends are to be derived 
from the satisfaction of seeing the people 
and those personal possessions that are 
the dearest things in the world to you 
housed on ground to which you hold legal 
title. A home as a going industry pays 
both regular and extra dividends in many 
forms other than currency; it is truly the 
one great exemplification of the truth so 
applicable to human affairs, that “the 
more you put in, the more you will take 
out.” 

But leaving aside the ethical and philo- 
sophical discussion of the home and 
wholly disregarding its varied aspects 
when considered purely as a real estate 
proposition, there are certain phases of 
the investment side of home owning that 
must be reckoned with. These are funda- 
mental, but, like many fundamentals, are 
understood imperfectly and observed in 
even lesser degree. 

The greatest fallacy of prospective 
home-owning is that it enables one to 
avoid paying rent. This is economically 
untrue, even though it is a fact that no 
rent is paid in the sense that one per- 
son pays a stipulated number of dollars 
to another for the privilege of exclusively 
occupying living quarters with or without 
the use of a more or less restricted area of 
ground for a specified length of time. 

So, when you own your own home you 
go on paying rent—but to yourself. You 
become both landlord and tenant. The 
technical saving in rent, that is the 
amount you as a purchaser of a house 
cease paying as rent to another, properly 
is not to be regarded as an addition to 
available family income for expenditure 
in the ordinary way for necessities, com- 
forts and luxuries. 

The correct method of handling the rent 
question as yourown landlord, is as follows: 

First, impartially determine the rental 


| value of your newly purchased home 
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property. What rent would you have to 
pay for the premises if someone else were 
the owner? Now just as surely as the 
first of the month comes round you must 
pay this rent to yourself, and preferably 
in the manner here described. 

By previous calculation you have 
approximated fairly accurately the cost 
of upkeep. This includes fire insurance, 
improvement assessments, if any, interest 
on the purchase-money and then on the 
mortgage, if any; and a reasoriable sum 
for repairs and depreciation. Determin- 


ing the annual cost of upkeep, you spread 
that equally over the twelve-month 
period; sal, having calculated each 
month’s proportionate share, you deduct 
that amount out of the first month’s rent 
you are paying yourself. This you take 
to a savings bank, making of it the initial 
deposit in “Special account No. 1.” No 
money is to be deposited in this particular 
account other than the specified sum 
monthly that covers the cost of upkeep. 
Similarly, none of this money is to be 
withdrawn to be used for any purpose 
except that for which it has been set 
aside. 

The balance of the monthly “rental’’ is 
to be deposited religiously the first of 
every month in another savings bank 
account, called, say, “Special account 
No. 2.” This second account will repre- 
sent your “profit,” or income, as a land- 
lord, just as the first account represents 
the cost to you as a landlord for mainte- 
nance of the property. 

But the word “profit,” like so many 
words in common usage, has varied mean- 
ings under various circumstances, and is 
subjected to much abuse in our loose way 
of colloquial speaking. Actually no profit 
can be figured until you have allowed for 
interest on- the investment, and, strictly 
speaking, it is to be classed as income 
rather than profit. 

We will suppose you have bought a 
modest home and have paid down the 
sum of one thousand dollars, the balance 
of the purchase price being represented 
by a first mortgage on which you are pay- 
ing interest. Correctly to carry out to its 
logical end the theory of successful in- 
vesting as applied to home owning, you 
must in your bookkeeping first allow to 
yourself the interest on that thousand 
dollars before you can begin to figure 
your landlord’s profit or income. 

One of the basic principles of successful 
investment is to allow interest and divi- 
dends to accumulate as additions to capi- 
tal—providing investment income is not 
absolutely essential to meet living ex- 
penses. In the ideal way for treating a 
home as an investment proposition, as 
here outlined, the interest the savings 
bank will pay you on your two special 
accounts is to be regarded as an increase, 
slight, but still an increase, to your capital 
fund. When this fund has reached sufh- 
cient proportions, you draw out the money 
to make some form of safe and standard 
investment that will yield a higher in- 
come. 

By the method set forth you will start 
yourself on the way to systematic saving 
habits. You will find before many 
months have rolled fround that your 
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Y Dindadliay 


Every ninety days the mail carrier will deliver to your 
door a dividend check of $1.75 per share or 7.10% interest 
per annum. 


Provide for the future of your family— 


Iavest In Safe, Sound 


San Joaquin Power fixtrims Stock 











Fill Out This Blank — 


Mail It Today It is non-assessable and sells for $98.50 per share. 





Stock Sales Department, 
Fresno, California 


SAN JOAQUIN LIGHT & POWER CORPORATION, 


It is free from all California state taxes. 
It is exempt from Normal Federal Income Tax. 





Please furnish me with further i 
Prior Preferred Non-Assessable Stock. 


Name 


egarding your 7% 


It pays $1.75 per share in dividend checks mailed you every 90 days. 
It begins earning 7.10% on your money the moment you buy. 
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a It may be bought in lots of from one share upward. 
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Wherever You Travel This 





| Summer Carry American 
\| Express Travelers Cheques 


In Europe carry the new Sterling and French Franc Travel- 
ers Cheques. For the protection of travelers in 
Europe against unscrupulous money changers and 
fluctuating exchange rates, the American Express 
Company has devised and issued Sterling and French 
Franc Travelers Cheques which can be cashed in 
Great Britain and France at face value less a nomi- 
nal stamp tax. 

Sterling Cheques are issued in five and ten-Pound 
amounts. French Franc Cheques are issued in 
denominations of 200 and 400 Francs. 
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You May Purchase These Cheques 


At banks and express offices, paying for them in Dollars at 
the current rate of exchange plus the usual com- 
mission, and thus insure the value of your American 
money in foreignlands before you start overseas. 
Like the old Dollar Travelers Cheques, the new Ster- 
ling and French Franc Cheques are self-identifying. 
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In the United States, Canada, Alaska, Central and 
South America, the West Indies, and the Orient Carry 
American Express Dollar Travelers Cheques 


This sky-blue international currency, which has withstood 
the severe test of thirty years, is readily accepted 
in every country in the world. For convenience 
and absolute safety against loss, these Cheques are 
superior to any other form of travel funds. You 
sign these Cheques when you buy them and again 
when you cash them. Identification such as is 
required to cash personal checks is not essential— 
your signature identifies you. They cost fifty cents 
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rs) for each one hundred dollars. 
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WN For Large Amounts Carry 
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American Express Letters of Credit, not as a substitute for 
Travelers Cheques, but rather to supplement them. 


pecs 


9 American Express Travelers Letters of Credit are 
(eo) issued to travelers who wish to carry larger sums than 
1 


they care to have in the form of Travelers Cheques. 
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The American Express Travel Department 


With branch offices and connections around the world, can 
take care of all your travel requirements to any 
part of the world. Tours and Cruises in season. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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point of view toward money matters is 
undergoing a change. Almost before you 
know it you will have acquired the mental 
attitude of the investor. 

With the home ownership worked out, 
and life insurance taken care of, the next 
step is to set aside regularly and system. 
atically as much as reasonably can be 

ared to go into the investment fund, 
The best way to make expenditure of the 
family income produce the highest degree 
of efhciency is to proceed on the bud: get 
plan: so much in advance allotted for 
this, that and the other thing, and then 
the expenditures for specific items rigidly 
kept within the limits set. This should 
by all means include the amount to be set 
aside each month for the investment fund. 

All funds beyond those which will be 
checked against for current expenses 
should go into a savings account. One 
stops to think before withdrawing money 
from a savings account, while a check on 
an ordinary bank account is usually 
drawn without much consideration. 

Having now set yourself in the way of 
becoming an investor your next svep 
while the funds to invest are accumulating 
is to acquire investment knowledge. 
Authoritative articles in the magazines 
should be read, discussed with your wife 
and the older children, and thoroug}ly 
digested. The daily newspapers will keep 
you in touch with the general course of 
prices of stocks and bonds, movements of 
foreign exchange, crop prospects and yields. 

It is highly desirable that you make 
the personal acquaintance of an official 
of the bank at which you transact your 
business, and that you come to know per- 


| sonally someone in authority in a repu- 


table bond house. You will find that 
your apparent desire to get on in the 
world, and to establish a sort of intimacy 
with financial institutions, will meet with 
not only a cordial welcome, but warm 
approval. 

When you make your first investment 
it is of the utmost importance that you 
choose wisely the security in which your 
money is to be placed. You can not, of 
course, afford to lose; but, worse than this, 
should your first serious attempt at in- 
vestment prove disastrous you are likely 
to become discouraged and to thereafter 
drift along with the tide 

Avoid all stock-selling schemes as you 
would a pestilence. Beware of so-called 
investments offered you that promise an 
inordinately high rate of income. It may 
be accepted as axiomatic that the greater 
the income the greater the risk. Except 
to the seasoned investor promised high 
income yield of itself alone always looks 
attractive; but remember there is a point 


| “a. ond which it is not safe to venture. 


he best plan for the tyro to follow is 
to go to the reputable investment house 
with which he already has established an 
acquaintance, relate fully and frankly 
his financial circumstances and then be 
guided by their advice. There are many 
firms on the Pacific Coast who can truthi- 
fully say that no client of theirs has ever 
lost a dollar of interest or principal on an 
investment made through their house. 
One thing ever to be borne in mind is 
that speculation is different from invest- 
ment. Speculation may be successful 
for a time, but as a rule it is disastrous 
sooner or later—and more often the former 
than the latter. 
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Crispy, Airy 


Golden Brown 


Corn Flakes 


A food of supreme 


goodness— 





E. C. Corn Flakes is a true achievement ina cereal food 
—prepared to the zenith of appetizingness. 


From wind-swept rolling 
fields of the Middle West is 
harvested the ripened white 
corn from rustling shocks. 
With care, only the plump- 
est, choicest kernels are 
chosen. 


Then, the magic of modern 
manufacture turns these 


wholesome morsels into 
fragile toasted sweet meats. 
All the goodness that 
Mother Nature has pro- 
vided is imprisoned in each 
tiny flake. 


Ask for E. C. Corn Flakes 
and know a better cereal 


food. 
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UNITED CEREAL MILLS, LTD., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


CORN 
FLAKES 


(TOASTED ) 
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Gorham Silverwares 


The Fitting Tribute to Skill 


SILVER cup—to have and to hold through all the years—an 

everlasting reminder to future club members of a great race 
won—a beautiful tribute to the prowess of boat and crew. In ath- 
letic sports, as in other forms of competition, lovely silver is the 
accepted standard for acknowledgment of deeds well done. Whether 
in the trophy room of a club, or in the dining room or den of a 
well-appointed home, it is the treasured symbol of p¢rmanency, good 
taste, utility and refinement. 


€ Gorham Sterling Silverware is sold 
-— by leading jewelers everywhere 


THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths & Goldsmiths 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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They're off again. 





SUNSET -BURRUD PICTORIAL 


Once more the Sunset-Burrud camera will point its blinking eye at the best of Western scenery for the delight of millions 


The Adventures of the T. S. D. 


Filming the Progress of Two Tired Society Dames 
Through the Scenic West 


HEY were tired of the Country 

Club piazzas, dinner dances, golf 

links, amateur theatricals and 

tight skirts. In a moment of 
utter boredom they decided to Go Back 
to Nature, to don riding breeches, to take 
a little old last year’s car and spend the 
summer trailing Scenery through its lair 
in the Wild and Woolly West. And be- 
cause they were very tired of Lounge 
Lizards, Tee Fiends, Fox Trot Wizards 
and Home Brew Artists, they decided to 
do it solo, without Male Help of any kind 
~—except perhaps faithful Towser. They 
got their camping outfit, the latest edition 
of Hints for Campers, road maps, fishing 
tackle, two pounds of red pepper to throw 
into the eyes of bold bandits, seven cases 
of canned food, fifteen jars of cold cream 
and start off gaily into the Western 
wilderness. 

But they can not shake off the pursuer. 
Behind them, always within “shooting” 
distance, comes Leland J. Burrud, di- 
rector extraordinary and ambassador 
photopotentiary of the Sunset-Burrud 
Pictorial. He is there, ‘‘shooting” from 
behind a tree, when Towser’s tongue 


wakes the T. S. D.’s from their hard and 
rocky couch in the early dawn; the click 
of his machine mingles with the smoke of 
the fire that produces breakfast, coughs 
and red eyes. He follows them from the 
snow-line in the High Sierra to tidewater 
on Puget Sound, from the bake-oven of 
Death Valley to the glaciers of Alaska. 
He is on the spot when the Yellowstone 
Park bear has the girls up a tree and he 
turns the crank when they explore the 
British Columbia fjords in a marine auto. 

The record of the Adventures of the 
T. S. D.’s in every part of the scenic West, 
from the Mexican boundary to Alaska, 
from the Rockies to the Redwoods, will 
delight and entertain many millions dur- 
ing the coming twelve months. This 
record will constitute a distinct innova- 
tion in the producticn of film features 
depicting scenic beauties. While Mr. 
Burrud will never overlook beauty, he 
has added the human element to the 
scenic effect. He tells a story while lead- 
ing the spectator through the wild and 
unusual places of Western America; he 
presents a vivid picture of the adventures 
of two audacious girls to the stay-at- 


homes; he seasons marvelous scenic effects 
with the salt of humor and the combina- 
tion of action, beauty and human interest 
will make the series one of the notable 
film successes. 


UT the record of the T. D. S.’s adven- 
tures won’t be confined to the screen. 
Month by month the adventures of the 
director photopotentiary will be chron- 
icled in these pages. His difficulties in 
hunting for the proper backgrounds, in 
waiting for “shooting” light, in trans- 
porting his camera to inaccessible peaks 
will be set forth and illustrated by samples 
of his results. In this enterprise of the 
Sunset-Burrud Pictorial the National 
Parks Bureau of the Department of the 
Interior and the Forest Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are giving their 
full and complete codperation, realizing 
the educational value of the films produced 
under Mr. Burrud’s direction. The first 
feature will be released early in July 
under present plans. 
The fifty-two reels will be released in 
the United States through the Special 
Pictures Corporation. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


The Campaign The Republican candidate has been nom- 
Is On; Now Go inated. In a few weeks his Democratic 
Trout Fishing opponent will gird himself with buckler 

and shield, the hollow clangor of steel on 
steel will fill the country and the campaign will be on. 

In the meantime our advice is: Go fishing. Get your heels 
hardened, let the ax-handle callous your palms and fill your 
lungs with the pine-scented ozone of the high places until 
you feel a stitch in the side. (Here, by the way, is the 
infallible skeeter dope Stewart Edward White uses 
and recommends: oil of pine tar, 3 parts; oil castor, 2 parts; 
oil pennyroyal, 1 part.) Go without fear. Remember that, 
no matter who is nominated, no matter who is elected, the 
country won’t go to smash. 

For almost a year the executive head of the nation has 
been a sick man unable to function except at long intervals, 
yet the country has managed to wobble along its appointed 
course quite steadily. The President’s incapacity inter- 
fered with nothing except politics; when a few thousand 
lowly switchmen quit, a hundred million people felt the 
effect immediately. 

Politics hasn’t one-tenth the importance of the living 
wages, the right price, the just rate. In the long run these 
things will adjust themselves without regard to politics. 
Therefore go fishing with a clear conscience. 





digest a tremendous mass of misinformation and still reach 
the right conclusion. It can even stand a daily diet of movie 
melodrama and survive practically intact. During and 
right after the war most of us in the Old and the New World 
demanded that Central Europe be dissected piecemeal, 
both to satisfy our thirst for revenge and to prevent the mad 
nations from disturbing the peace of the world again. Now 
we are beginning to realize on both sides of the Atlantic 
that Central Europe must be aided to restore normal, 
healthy conditions before the victors can resume business 
at the old stand. 

A year ago we saw the Fourteen Points sunk without a 
trace at Paris and we applauded. Now we are beginning to 
realize that no permanent world peace is possible without 
them and the divers have gone down to hunt for Wilson’s 
ethical treasure. 

Your thought and mine changed during the past year. 
Without voicing a demand, we changed the Paris Treaty. 
We'll do some more changing right here at home without 
bothering about candidates and party platforms. 


U U 
Despite Attorney-General Palmer’s loud 
roars, the cost of the things we eat has not 
been reduced. On the contrary, the prices 


Sweet Tribute 
to the Sugar 


Profiteers of various necessities have reached heights 

U U that give the consumer dizzy 

Real World The real power | eee, ane Se Cente Cet eee 
Power Lies to change con- | Sarenyamney vines | feeling at the pit of the 
ree ditions lies baie | Reeve ws stomach. Could the federal 


neither in the 
Capitol nor in the White 
House. It has its seat ex- 
clusively in the mind of the 
average citizen, male and 
female. When fifty or sixty 
millions of us finally decide 
that prices are too high, that 
we won’t pay them unless 
absolute necessity compels 
us, the department stores 
announce a general reduction 
of twenty per cent. When 
most of us decide in our 
minds to suspend the consti- 
tution in order to prosecute a 
war effectively, the Supreme 
Court suspends it; when we 
are ready to put it back into 
its time-honored place, Attor- 
ney-General Palmer will obey 
and cease sniffing round for 
red heretics. The normal 
human mind is fundament- 
ally sound. Unless swayed 
by passion or deliberately 
misled, it usually works 
along sane lines. It can 








government really have done 
anything to stop this rise? 

It had the power and the 
means. If it did not have 
the authority, Congress was 
in session and could have be- 
stowed it. Take sugar, for 
instance. 

Last August the Sugar 
Equalization Board, a war- 
time institution, recommend- 
ed that it be allowed to buy 
the entire cane-sugar crop of 
Cuba and Louisiana. This 
step would not have cost 
the Government a red cent. 
On the contrary, the Govern- 
ment could have made ten 
or twenty millions out of the 
transaction, the producers, 
refiners, wholesalers and re- 
tailers could have made 
ample profits and still sugar 
could have been sold to the 
consumer at less than four- 
teen cents a pound. 

The authority was not 





Perry, in the Portland Oregonian 


The Beasts Appetite Seems to be Increasing Every Day given. All sugar regulationg 
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COPYRIGHT BY CLUTTERBUCK 
The Prince of Wales in undress uniform on the beach at Waikiki. 
The photograph shows the reason for his popularity 
in this king-devouring age 


were abolished on the plea that the war was over though the 
ghost of war was dragged out again months later to break 
the coal strike. Sugar became “free” to soar as high as it 
pleased. The planters of Louisiana, a great Democratic 
state, pocketed tens of millions when sugar climbed to 
seventeen cents a pound and more. 

At present the United States has the dearest money and 
the highest price level in the world, yet essential com- 
modities are still being drained away to other markets, 
leaving our own shelves bare. Canada is not silly enough 
to shrug its shoulders over a similar state of affairs. When 
too much wood pulp left Canada for American paper mills, 
Canada placed an embargo on the exportation of wood 
pulp and lowered the paper price. In the United States 
prices of many commodities are prohibitive and ruinous. 
Why cannot the government bring them down by placing 
export embargoes judiciously? Other governments are 
doing it. Ours would do far better to stop its silly, futile 
un-American radical-baiting and to pay some attention to 
the conditions that change good Americans into radicals. 


U U 


Hi Hayseed has At the beginning of summer the average 
to Go Without American farming community was con- 
His Hired Man fronted by this condition: If it needed 

100 farm workers five years ago, it now 
needed 113, bui only 72 men were available. 

Let this fact sink in. The Department of Agriculture is 
authority for it. Every farmer will confirm it. Less than 
two-thirds the needed number of farm workers is to be had 
at present. What will farm labor conditions be when the 
peak of the demand comes in harvest time? 

Here is another fact for you to digest. In 1919: the 
United States produced 731 million bushels of winter wheat; 
according to the outlook on May rst, this year’s harvest will 
be only 483 million bushels, a decrease of almost 300 
million bushels. 

What does it mean? Well, would you work nine and ten 
hours in the country for five dollars if you could get six 
dollars for eight hours in the city? 

America is short four million workers. The industries 
bid the highest prices and get the labor they need. The 
farmer goes without labor, cuts his production and the city 
workers pay higher prices. That’s all there is to it—unless 
you happen to be a dairy farmer with sixty cows and no one 
to milk them. Is the farmer’s problem and its cause clear 
to you now? Do you believe in prohibiting all immigra- 
tion for the next two years? Do you enjoy paying 
through the nose for what you eat and wear? 
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We'll Walk 


If pumpkins grew on pine trees, the woods 
When Gas Goes Would be a mighty unsafe place to stroll 


. in. If the automobile industry should 
to Fifty Cents continue to expand as it has in the last 
two years, it would soon absorb all the steel manufactured 
in the United States and leave nothing for other industries, 
But this expansion won’t last. Even if the unprecedented 
demand should continue unabated, sooner or later the 
growing scarcity of gasoline will act as a check to the 
rabbit-like multiplication of flivvers—unless a new, cheap 
and abundant fuel is discovered. 

_Last year the United States produced 376,000,000 
barrels of crude petroleum and imported 55,000,000 barr: Is 
more, yet consumption was so great that the reserve stocs 
had to be drawn upon to satisfy the demand. The first 
three months of this year the price of crude oil and of 
gasoline was steadily increased, yet the output was una! le 
to keep pace with the increasing consumption. At tue 
present rate 50-cent gasoline is not far distant, a price that 
will take all presidential ambitions out of Henry Ford aid 
give him something else to think about. 

Three years ago a cheap alcohol substitute for gasoliie 
was within the realm of the possible, but since January 28 
all chance has vanished. Unless enormously productive 
new oil territory is opened up, the day of 20-cent gas is 
gone forever. 


Lv) U 


War Profiteers A few words concerning taxes. England 
is increasing the excess profits tax. Italy 
almost a year ago started a program of 
taxation that had teeth and claws; the war 
profiteer got as much consideration as a Socialist in Albany. 
As a result of these drastic imposts Italy in nine months 
collected 2,500,000,000 lira more than it had expected; 
England is beginning to keep its war debts stationary. The 
United States has made more private wealth out of the war 
than all the rest of the world put together. It is silly to 
oppose the continued and increased taxation of private war 
profits for legitimate purposes. Though a tremendous 
campaign for the relief of the war profits from taxation is 
going on, it is making no headway. After all, only a small 
minority was able to get the war babies’ dough. 


Clamor for 
Lower Taxes 
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McCall, in the Portland Telegram 


Congress Might Fry Some Surplus Fat Out of This Bird 
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Japan Breaks The nineteenth 
Continuity of Century was 


§ America’s. In 
the White Belt the twentieth 


century the mother of civiliza- 
tion, the continent of which 
Europe is a mere appendix, the 
hoary patriarch that built great 
cities and mighty empires when 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
roamed the woods clad in skins, 
will step forward once more and 
claim first place. 

The Western world knows 
little about Asia except its his- 
tory. It knows that many 
parts of India, China and Japan 
are teeming with crowded mil- 
lions, but it has no conception 
of the immense areas of virgin 
territory whose occupation and 
use will ultimately decide 
whether the white or the yellow 
race shall be supreme. 

Today the question whether 
there shall.continue to extend 
round the world in the north 
temperate zone an unbroken 
belt of the white man’s civiliza- 
tion hangs in the balance. The 
continuity of that belt was 
broken in April, A. D. 1920, 
when Japan occupied by force 
the Maritime Province of Si- 
beria. That Maritime Province 
is in many respects a counterpart 
of the North Pacific Coast of 
America. Like Washington, British Columbia and Alaska, it 
has an enormous wealth of salmon, cod, herring, halibut and 
other fish; it has timber, gold, platinum and copper, not to 
mention its wealth of fur-bearing animals. 

The Maritime and the Amur territory surrounds 
northern Manchuria and borders on Mongolia, 
two formerly Chinese provinces now under 
the sway of Japan. Mongolia and Man- 
churia have an area equal to that of 
Canada without the Northwest and the 
Yukon Territories. Only the other 
day a representative of the American 
Museum of Natural History shot 
and trapped 800 wild animals, in- 
cluding deer, elk, moose and bear, 
in Outer Mongolia in a few weeks. 
At one time this hunter ran across 
a single herd of two thousand 
antelopes. In the oldest conti- 
nent a process analogous to the 
conquest of the Far West is just 
beginning. 

Eastern Siberia, Mongolia and 
Manchuria stretching across the 
north temperate zone, have a 
combined area larger than that of 
the United States—and a popula- 
tion of less than fifteen millions. 
Thisterritory has agricultural, mineral 
and timber wealth enough to support 
ten times the present number of inhabi- 
tants. To the east, south and south- 
east lie Turkestan, Bokhara, Khiva, 
Mesopotamia, great states once that 

will be great again. Five years ago 


the white man’s civilization crowned Charles R. Crane. Chicago manufacturer and 





Some Chinaman! He's from Manchuria, 7 feet 6 inches tall 
and served three years in France. He is just one inch 
shorter than Chang Woo Goo, the Chinese giant 


who created a sensation fifty years ago 
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into the vacant areas. Today 
the white man _ has lost his 


pressed back from the east and 
from the south. 

The rupture of the white belt 
is the greatest calamity of the 
white man’s war. 


U U 
Eight-Hour Day According to a 
’ Makes Japanese bulletin _ pub- 


Weavers Sick lished by the 
Japan Society, 


the eight-hour day did not prove 
a success in the Japanese cotton 
mills. Quoting S. Muto of the 
Japan Cotton Spinners’ Union, 
the bulletin avers that in one 
mill which adopted the eight- 
hour day the girls actually be- 
came ill when they were no 
longer allowed to work twelve 
and fourteen hours. They had 
so much idle time on their hands 
that they overate between meals 
and became sick. In another 
instance quoted by the bulletin, 
the parents took the girls and 
put them to work in the fields 
after they had performed their 
eight-hour stint in the mill. 
Japanese girls of twelve and 
even younger are ented by 
their parents to the cotton mills 
for a term of years. They live 
and are fed in the mill com- 
pound, working a minimum of twelve hours a day thirty 
days in the month. Many of them contract tuberculosis 
and all of them—if they survive—come out with health 
impaired. But the eight-hour day is not practicable because 
these girl slaves make themselves sick by overeating 
during their excess leisure. 
It will be a long time before Japan and 
America will be able to see things in the 
same light. 


U U 


Cranberries, Last summer 
Apples and the nigh by 
e hundre 
Speculator swarmed through 
the orchards of the Pacific North- 
west, offering fabulous prices for 
the fruit then ripening on the 
trees. They contracted for half 
of the 25,000o-carload crop. 
When they shipped this high- 
priced fruit East, the retailers 
had to ask for it prices the con- 
sumer would not pay. To move 
the goods, he cut prices, lost 
money and bought no more. As 
a result the market was disorgan- 
ized, the cold-storage plants were 
jammed with box apples that could 
not be sold except at a loss and low 
prices are in prospect for next fall’s crop. 
Now look at cranberries. It takes a 
lot of sugar to make cranberries palata- 
ble, and sugar was rationed last year. 
The cranberry crop reached 600,000 
barrels, largest in history. It would 


the entire Asiatic structure in the student of world affairs, has gone to China have been easy forthe organized growers 


north and was slowly pressing forward 
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barrel; they controlled the avail- 
able supply and the trade would 
have had to pay. Instead, 
they began by offering cran- 
berries at $9 a barrel, gradually 
lifting the price as the supply 
diminished. They sold the 
entire quantity of 600,000 bar- 
rels without hitch or complaint, 
sugar shortage notwithstanding. 

The bearing acreage of North- 
western apples and other fruits 
is increasing year by year. If 
the growers want to derive a 
profit from their labor, they will 
have to organize, eliminate 
speculation and merchandise 
their wares just as other manu- 
facturers do. 


U U 


Curing the Have you for- 
Coal Miners’ gotten the coal 
Ciaieincn miners and their 

; grievances? 
They are at work now, but they 
are still grieving and, unless 
relief is given them, we will be 
confronted by a coal strike 
which can not be broken through 
the invocation of the govern- 
ment’s extraordinary and tem- 
porary war powers. 

Briefly, the coal miners want 
decent wages commensurate 
with the importance of the service they render, and an 
opportunity to earn these wages the year round. They com- 
plain bitterly not only of the seasonal nature of their work 
but also of the wild and senseless fluctuations between ex- 
cessive labor and enforced idleness at all seasons. 

The strike showed that barely enough coal to last three 
weeks was on hand late in fall. Winter, of course, is coal 
time and, if cars are available, the miner has steady work 
for six months. But in the six summer months he hangs 
round waiting for the shift boss to give him achance. Many 
mines, many miners, many coal cars and locomotives are idle 
for months, waiting for the fall rush when the demand cannot 
be supplied. 

Now the Interstate Commerce Commission proposes to 
make a freight rate on coal fifteen. per cent lower than 
normal in summer and fifteen per cent higher in winter. 
Under such an arrangement the man who put in next 
winter’s supply of coal during the summer would get it at 
a nice reduction; he would have to pay an extra charge if he 
waited until the first snowfall. 

If a rate system can be worked out that will keep the 
coal miners fairly busy through the summer, let’s have it at 
once. The greatest grievance of the miners would be 
removed thereby. 


U U 


Ex-Service Men A few weeks ago eighty irrigated farms 
Are Clamoring were thrown open to entry on the North 
Platte project in Wyoming. Ex-service 
men were given preferential filing rights. 
They came in droves; 3298 former soldiers applied. Two 
thousand of them came to Wyoming in person, spent a 
minimum of $100 each in the hope of being lucky enough 
to get one of the farms, and they deposited an average of 
$500 cash as a guarantee of good faith. 

The State Land Settlement Board of California is pre- 
paring to throw open to entry some sixty farms to be sold 
at cost plus interest on easy, long-time payments. It will 
cost the buyers at least $1500 cash or equivalent in farm 


for Farm Homes 
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Miss Elizabeth Ryan of Santa Monica, Cal., won four titles 
in a day during an English tennis tournament in April 





implements, livestock, etc., to 
get :tarted. So far more than 
8000 persons have applied for 
one of the farms, and almost 
half of the applicants are former 
service men. 

In the Department of the 
Interior there are on file nearly 
a quarter million applications 
of ex-service men for the farms 
that were promised, that other 
nations like Canada and Aus- 
tralia are helping their veterans 
to acquire. There must be 
hundreds of thousands of others 
who, knowing that no land is at 
present available, that nothing 
has been done to make it avail- 
able, will come forward when a 
real opportunity to become farm 
owners is offered them. 

In the face of these facts the 
American Legion continues to 
emphasize its demands for a 
cash bonus, which will be frit- 
tered away by the majority of 
the recipients in a few months, 
leaving them with nothing ex- 
cept an appetite for more 
public pap. 

There are millions of Western 
acres that can be made highly 
productive through the con- 
struction of reservoirs and irri- 
gation canals; there are millions 
of Western logged-off acres that need only the removal of the 
stumps to become productive. 

What shall it be, a cash bonus of a billion and a half that 
will encourage future raids on the federal treasury or the 
creation of a half million new and productive farm homes? 


U v 


The Cost of We are talking of billions nowadays with 
Caring for Our 2" easy familiarity which makes us forget 
War Invalids that somebody has to sweat for every one 
of the countless dollars that make up a 
thousand millions. In the discussion of the American Le- 
gion’s bonus demand it seems to have been entirely over- 
looked that the Government right now is spending more 
money for the care of sick and disabled ex-soldiers than it 
cost to maintain the entire American army in 1915. 

During the twelve months ending June 3oth it cost the 
Government $135,000,000 for death and disability claims 
and hospital treatments; hospital construction and opera- 
tion cost $27,000,000 more; for vocational training $38,000,- 
cco was spent and the administrative expenses brought the 
total to $218,000,000. 

This coming fiscal year the cost of looking after the men 
who were disabled in the war with Germany will exceed 
$450,000,000, more than the combined cost of the army and 
navy in any year before 1917. More than a million and a 
quarter will be disbursed every day for the benefit of those 
who sacrificed life, limb or health. 

They are entitled to it. The nation can not be too gen- 
erous with them. But those who merely lost a chance to 
earn war wages by serving with the colors will not derive 
permanent benefit through the indiscriminate distribution 
of a cash bonus. What they should have is an enlarged 
opportunity to help themselves. 

And how about a double bonus for the Spanish American 
war veterans who volunteered for only $17.50 instead of 
$30 a month? The gallant boys do not really care for the 
bonus money, but they would like to see the war profiteer 
shell out some more taxes on his excess gains. 
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The Peak of Do you mind, friend reader, if we pat our- 
the High Prices selves on the back approvingly once in a 
Hes Passed while? Well, a few months ago we took a 


deep breath and prophesied that the peak 
of the high commodity prices would be reached in June and 
that thereafter they would gradually slump. We missed it 
by two weeks. Price-cutting began in the middle of May. 
It is still going on and will continue for some time longer. 

But don’t look for any violent, sudden decline. It won’t 
come. In fact, there may be temporary reactions that will 
send prices up again. They came down because you and I 
felt outraged by the unreasonable cost of things and stopped 
buying unless we absolutely had to. The bargains now 
offered may easily cause a renewal of last year’s reckless 
spending, in which case the bargains will vanish and stocks 
will be marked up again. 

These forecasts apply to manufactured commodities. As 
to most farm products, no relief is in sight. The country’s 
wheat crop this year will be two hundred million bushels 
smaller than the 1919 harvest; the Australian wheat crop 
has been an almost total failure through drouth, and Russia, 
once a great exporter of wheat, can not be relied upon to 
come through. A late, cold and dry spring together with 
the well-known farm labor shortage has removed all pros- 
pects of a bumper crop and the precarious condition of the 
transportation service will help to keep up the cost of other 
food products. 


Cooperative Once again codperative buying has re- 
Buying Gets a Celved a black eye; once again a promising 

codperative enterprise has gone to smas 
New Sechack perative enterprise has gone to smash 


because the men at the helm lacked the 
necessary business experience and judgment. The failure 
is the sadder because it has cost the neediest of all rail- 
roaders, the section men, more than half a million in six 
months. 

The Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railroad Shop Workers proceeded under the leadership of 
its president, A. F. Barker, to reduce the high cost of 
necessities by purchasing plants for the manufacture of 
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The Morning After 
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overalls, work gloves, caps and similar articles, selling the 
output to the members at cost. The workers heartily 
approved. They were buying many needed articles at sixty 
per cent of the current retail cost. Barker—he drew a 
salary of $14,000 a year and was probably worth it as an 
organizer—lost his head. He bought factories right and 
left before he had an organization that could correctly 
appraise their value and operate them efficiently. He even 
bought a plant turning out beauty cream, face powders 
and perfumes. 

Now he is out of his job, the Brotherhood is out of funds 
and accountants are trying to straighten out the mess. 


U U 


With seven-mile steps the consequences of 
our foolish, destructive timber policy are 
overtaking the nation. We chopped, 
burned and slashed the pine woods of the 
Lake states until they were gone; our hardwoods are 
approaching their end, with the result that furniture prices 
have gone to incredible levels. The long-leaf pine of the 
South won’t last for more than fifteen years, and the timber 
of the Far West will be exhausted in one-two-three order 
if it is compelled to supply the full American and export 
demand. Yet the pleas for a national forest policy designed 
to save what we have left, to replace that which was 
wasted, fall upon apathetic ears. 

At present the publishers are feeling the worst conse- 
quences of our past timber policy. The scanty remnants 
of the pulp wood stands in New England, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota can not satisfy the present abnormal 
cemands of the paper mills and Canada has restricted the 
exportation of wood pulp, thus driving the price of all 
kinds of paper to dizzy heights. 

The exhaustion of Eastern pulp woods is bound to drive 
the paper industry of the United States to the Pacific Coast. 
In Oregon, Washington and especially in Southeastern 
Alaska there is enough pulp wood to supply the paper needs 
of the nation indefinitely, provided the present stand is 
wisely, efficiently and rationally handled. The hacking and 
slashing has just begun. Now—before it is too late—is the 
time to take an inventory of the pulp timber, to determine 
the best method of handling it and to adopt these methods. 


Pacific Timber 
Will Save the 
Paper Industry 
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] AST month I com- 
mented on two possi- 
ble reforms in our 

manner of selecting candidates for President. The 
necessity for something of the sort suggested becomes in- 
creasingly plain. The primary laws should be general in 
character and the people of every state should be given the 
opportunity to express their preferences; and that the con- 
trolling factor might be the will of the people rather than 
the coin of the candidate, expenditures should be limited to 
certain specific purposes and definite sums. 

Of course, professional politicians will meet these sug- 
gestions with contumely and scorn, and those who stand 
behind professional politicians and the corrupt press will 
be in bitter opposition. The question involved, however, 
is basic. It is simply whether nominations shall be directed 
by the sinister invisible influences with which we have 
become familiar in past years, or whether the rank and file 
of the parties shall have the opportunity of expression and 
control. 


of the Nation? 


For a Federal Primary Law —Profteers 
and Law Enforcement 


By Senator Hiram W. Johnson 









organization, to prevent 
any reformation, and they 
have continued the repre- 
sentation in these Southern states that they might, through 


a practically non-existent party there, offset the will of the’ 


Republicans of the north, who make the party and insure 
its success. 

It is the same old sordid political story. It is the same 
old tale of the alert exploiting few and the inert exploited 
many. The Republicans concede the injustice of the 
present representation, but they have been accustomed to 
voice their protests and then forget, while the few men 
dominating the organization, upon one specious pretext or 
another, delay the desired reform. The remedy would be 
very quickly applied if every northern state had a presi- 
dential preference primary, where the voters themselves 
could rule. It becomes important, therefore, first to obtain 
a Federal primary law, and then, with the onward march 
of the rank and file, the existing injustice in representation 

would soon be swept aside. 





In another direction, too, 
the method of Republican 
selection must be modified. 
In the national convention, 
which will be concluded when 
this article is printed, Cali- 


Senator Hiram Johnson writes exclusively for SUNSET. 
His authoritative articles each month deal with various 
matters of national interest and importance. Both the 
Senator and the Editors have reserved for themselves en- 
tire freedom in the expression of their views on all subjects. 


Profiteers and Law 


Enforcement 


HAT a terrible in- 
W dictment of profit- 


eering has been 





fornia will have twenty-six 
delegates, Oregon ten, Wash- 
ington fourteen, a total number of delegates for the three 
great Pacific Coast states of fifty. All these under ordinary 
circumstances are Republican states and all will contribute 
to Republican success. In the same convention Missis- 
sippi will have twelve delegates, Alabama fourteen, Texas 
twenty-three, a total of forty-nine. None of these states 
is at all likely to be Republican during our lives, and none 
will contribute to Republican success. The number of dele- 
gates is not fixed by the Republican vote in these states at 
all. It is computed merely upon the congressional repre- 
sentation. For many years this system of representation 
has been the subject of discussion, and it is safe to say the 
overwhelming majority of the Republican Party has desired 
its change. The few men in control, however, have been 
able, because of their alertness and their influence with the 
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presented in the recent report 
of Mr. Lauck to the United States Railroad Labor Board! 
Not only is this report a most damning indictment, but its 
revelations are astounding. The casual reader of our news- 
papers of necessity has been impressed with the oft-repeated 
statement that the probable cause of the soaring living 
costs has been the increased wages of labor. We have been 
persistently and insistently told that labor’s outrageous 
demands and the sums received by labor have been the 
primary cause of the high cost of living. And indeed the 
propaganda has been so extensive that there has been a 
reaction throughout the land concerning labor and labor’s 
advances during the past quarter of a century. The 
actual figures are now presented, and while it is con- 
ceded, of course, that wage advances have had some 
effect, the effect is small indeed in comparison with 
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the additional profits taken from the general public. 
The combined corporations of the country earned in net 
profits nearly five billion dollars per year more during the 
three war years of 1916, 1917 and 1918 than during the three 
years of the pre-war period. Two thousand and thirty 
corporations earned in net profits over one hundred per cent 
per year on their capital stock during the three war years; 
5724 showed net profits of more than fifty per cent; and 
20,000 earned from twenty to fifty per cent. The average 
profits during the three war years of all the corporations in 
the United States on net incomes of one million dollars or 
more approximated twenty-four per cent per year on their 
capital stock. These increased profits, not due to increased 
production, mean that this great group of corporations, 
controlling products essential to daily life, made profits 
sufficient to replace the entire value of their capital stock 
w:thin a period substantially of four years. 

Mr. Lauck insists that wage increases have lagged behind 
pice increases, and that prices were increased by factors 
over which workers had no control, while labor, as a class, 
is now worse off than it was before the war. Since the armis- 
tice, the only abatement has been in those things which 
constitute military supplies, but in clothing, food, house- 
hold and other staple necessaries of life, the public have 
been exploited to a greater extent than during the three war 
years. The shoe industry is given as an illuminating ex- 
ample. In 1917 the profit items in shoes amounted to 
approximately three-fifths of the total price, and over five 
times the total labor costs. In 1914 all the labor from the 
hide to the finished shoe absorbed less than one-sixth of the 
price paid by the consumer, while in 1917 this share of 
labor had fallen to one-ninth. When it is realized that of 
the $3.50 increase in the price of a pair of standard shoes, 
labor receives fifteen cents, while the margins of various 
manufacturers and merchants absorb $2.75, the responsi- 
bility for the increased price of shoes may be readily under- 
stood. After innumerable examples showing the enormous 
increase in net profits, this expert says: 
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“Probably the most aggravating factor in the situation from 
the labor standpoint is that the same powerful interests which 
have been and are so manifestly exploiting the needs of the public 
and the toil of the workers are the same interests which have em- 
barked upon a deliberate campaign of propaganda and misrepre- 
sentation to fasten upon labor the responsibility for high prices; 
in other words, playing off the two sets of victims, the public and 
the workers against each other.” 


The situation thus presented is one of the highest econ- 
omic importance. If the facts stated are correct, and they 
seem to be gleaned from official reports, and have not thus 
far been challenged, we face a condition which cannot be 
blinked, and must be courageously met. Violence of lan- 
guage against those who demand the truth affords no 
answer. Opprobrious epithets of red radicalism and Bol- 
shevism applied to those who protest will no longer avail. 
Our people are entitled to relief and it should be accorded 
without delay. ; 

The Supreme Court of the United States by a divided 
vote decided recently that stock dividends were not taxable 
for incomes under the present taxing system. Immediately 
following the decision, stock dividends were made by various 
large corporations, some of them as high as two hundred 
per cent, many of them one hundred per cent. Of course, 
none of us would question the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. We can only regret the fault of the 
law, a fault not contemplated by those who passed it, which 
permits the escape from its legitimate proportion of certain 
taxes of these enormous dividends which constitute vast 
assets. These dividends represent in reality the excessive 
profits made during this period of struggle by common folk 
for the very right of existence. There are laws enough 
today to protect our humanity, to stand as a bulwark be- 
tween those who have not a plethora of this world’s goods, 
and the dread spectre of want which stalks behind them 
because of the ever-mounting cost of living. The laws are 
ample. Their enforcement is lacking. 








Mexicos New Strong Man 


By Herbert Cooper Thompson 


the border town of Juarez a special 

train bearing the Mexican Secretary of 

War on a mission relating to a grave 
international dispute. As the train came 
to a stop, a medium-sized, sturdily built 
youngish man in a snug gray uniform of 
which the right sleeve was bobbed off 
squarely over a stump of an arm sacrificed 
in battle, stepped out upon the rear plat- 
form. His manner was alert, face strong 
and handsome, chin set off with a waxed 
mustache, and his eyes were extraordi- 
narily keen and gray. A mixed crowd of 
Mexicans and Americans pressed up for 
a closer view. 

“He’s Irish,” said a man with a pan- 
handle accent at my back, “Obregon is 
Spanish for O’ Brien.” 

“‘He’s Irish,” the idlers within earshot 
repeated to their neighbors; and the 
information passed briskly round and 
ultimately found its way into news- 
papers. 

Alvaro Obregén, like a certain type of 
Spaniards, does look Irish. He is Irish 


I: the spring of 1916 there arrived in 


in his quickness of decision and—what 
the crowd did not know—Irish in his gift 
of repartee. However, the “O’Brien” 
etymology is as absurd as the fable, 
current among peons, that Thomas A. 
Edison is a Mexican, born in Zacatecas. 
In reality, Obregén is*puro Mexicano, 
which is to say of old Spanish stock and 
name, with a dash of what Mexicans 
poetically term ‘“‘Aztec blood.” Yet the 
“O’Brien” theory added more than a 
little to his prestige during the border 
conference. 


Obregon the Bean Grower 


A more recent scene comes to mind 
in Obregén’s home state of Sonora, where 
he was born about forty years ago. 
This time Obregon was riding as a plain 
civilian in an ordinary train. His title 
was President of the Garbanzo Growers’ 
Association, a marketing society of some 
1500 members which he himself had 
organized. He chatted freely and, during 
a stop for luncheon, joined other hungry 
passengers at an open-air stand, where 


an old woman served tortillas and chili 
stew. 

What Obregon did to raise the growing 
of -garbanzos—a bean highly prized as a 
food by Latin peoples—from a minor 
industry to the chief source of wealth of 
Sonora, is a story in itself. For present 
purposes we must thank the garbanzo 
for acquainting Obregon with the United 
States. As its chief distributing points 
are New York and San Francisco, and 
American implements are used in its 
cultivation, the garbanzo forms an eco- 
nomic bond between Mexico and America. 

Wide travel in our country on his 
mission of selling beans and _ buying 
implements has given Obreg6n an oppor- 
tunity to learn that the mass of Americans 
are friendly to Mexico and to Mexicans. 

It is significant of Obregon’s feelings 
that on his first trip to the Eastern states 
he went out of his route to visit the tomb 
of Abraham Lincoln. He is fond of 
quoting Lincoln in his speeches. An- 
other American he admires strongly is, 
strange to say, Roosevelt. A meeting 
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had been tentatively arranged 
between the two when Roosevelt’s 
death intervened. 

“Roosevelt was not always 
friendly to us,” Obreg6n said to 
Mr. Frank C. Drew of San Fran- 
cisco, who arranged the meeting 
“but he was right from his view- 
point and he was honest. Be- 
sides, he was a man of wonderful 
energy and force.” 

To his military, business and po- 
litical attainment, Obregén adds 
oratory and authorship, for he is 
a magnetic speaker and the master 
of a clear and graphic literary 
style, as revealed in his. memoirs 
entitled “Eight Thousand Kilo- 
meters in Campaign.” Among 
his minor gifts is a remarkable 
memory. 

An American lawyer told of an 
experience relating to this power 
of memory. He was playing cards 
on a train with a group of friends, 
including Obregén. During a lull, 
Obreg6n requested the American 
to shuffle the deck and then 
turn the cards over, one by one, 
giving hima moment’s glance at 
each card. He then, from 
memory, called off the cards in 
the order shown and _ repeated 
the list backwards. This gift, 
he said, enabled him to carry 
an immense amount of data in 
his head during his campaigns 
and helped him to form his plans quickly. 

Prior to the Madero revolution of 1910, 
Obreg6n was a small rancher. He came 
of good family, received a high school 
education, mastered the trade of machin- 
ist and then bought a bit of land. He 
belonged to the party opposing Diaz, and 
was presidente of his district. The easy 
triumph of Madero did not permit him 
to have active military experience. This 

. came during the revolt of Orozco against 
Madero, when he marched to the front 
at the head of three hundred 
ranchers, Yaqui Indians and 
boys. And he had returned to 
his ranch when Huerta’s suc- 
cessful treachery upset the 
newly attained peace. His 
rise in this greater struggle 
followed rapidly. 


Obregon as Conciliater 


The collapse of Huerta in the 
summer of 1914 found Obregon 
in command of the Corps of 
the Northwest, and on an 
equal footing with Villa, who 
headed the Corps of the North. 
Then a new military oppor- 
tunity arose in the defection of 
Villa—a more terrible phase of 
revolutionary war that was to 
pit one leader against the other 
in a struggle for the mastery 
of Mexico. Obregén tried to 
prevent this defection at the 
risk of his life, but failed. He 
tried again and arranged the 
famous meeting at Aguas- 
calientes, attended by all par- 
ties, where an oath of loyalty 
to the mother country was 
signed in blood—only to be 
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Villa 


revolted. 


Carranza 





COPYRIGHT W. H. HORNE CO, 
The “Hero of Celaya,” where he lost his right arm at the 
elbow, has nuw taken the leadership of our neighbor to the 
He knows the United States and his progressive ideas 
will bring peace and order in Mexico unless selfish outside 
interests keep the flame of rebellion and banditry alive 


evacuated 


Mexico City and retreated to Vera Cruz. 


Reorganizing 


the Carranzista 
Obregon regained his territory until he 
met Villa in the crucial battle at the chief 
railway center in the rich central plains, 
where he lost his arm, broke Villa’s power 
and won the popular title of the 
Celaya.” 


forces, 


“hero of 


Passing by his work in reorganizing the 


army 


services to 


agriculture, 


while secretary of war, and his 
we come to 


Obregon’s policies and_ politics, 
In Mexico a candidate erects a 
personal machine, much as an 
aspirant in the United States 
works up influence within his 
own party. The manifesto comes 
first, which is always couched in 
the glorious rhetoric of politics. 
Manifestos, like preambles, hold 
to generalities. However, the 
part of Obregén’s declaration 
which relates to foreigners is of 
direct interest to Americans. 

Obregon rests his foreign policy 
on these bases: 

The inviolability of Mexican 
sovereignty. 

Mexico to respect the sover- 
eignty of other nations. 

Complete recognition of «ll 
rights in Mexico 
acquired by foreigners. 

Full facilities granted to capi- 
talists who are developing tie 
natural resources of Mexico. 

All foreigners in Mexico ‘o 
receive the full guarantees of 
Mexican law. 

A sincere effort to strengthen 
and broaden relations with other 
countries. 

Freedom of suffrage is, to Obre- 
gon, one of the most important 
domestic problems. In his mani- 
festo he says that “official guar- 
dianship” of elections has always 
in Mexico been an obstacle to 
popular liberty, and the people desire to 
see this guardianship removed. 

A domestic problem that has perhaps 
interested Americans more than it has 
Mexicans is land division. Estates of 
some of the great land barons were seized 
by the government, and some property 
has been divided among peon farmers, 
and Obregon has had the courage to say 
publicly that the experiment has not been 
successful. 

In Guadalajara he recently told the 
farmers that although the de- 
velopment of small farming 
















turned into a “scrap Of paper” 
immediately afterward. 


Wahl, in the Sacramento Bee 


The Mexican Presidential Primaries 


would go far tosettle the agra- 
rian problem in Mexico, he op- 
posed the reckless division and 


distribution of large estates 
advocated by certain dema- 
gogues. 


Obregon the Progressive 


Obregén also advised the 
establishment of agricultural 
stations throughout the repub- 
lic and spoke of the good 
work of the few already in 
existence. The experiment 
station of Sonora, he said, had 
found that vast tractsof waste 
lands were adaptable to rice, 
so that Sonora now produced 
the best rice in Mexico. 

Significant of the man is 
this biographical bit: 

“At first 1 used a wooden 
plow, like everyone else,” said 
Obregon, reviewing his own 
education as a farmer, “but as 
soon as I learned its limita- 
tions, I substituted it with 
the ordinary American plow; 
now I use a disk plow.’ 

Such, in a figurative sense, 
is the story of Obregon’ s life. 
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OW on the border El Forja lay 
basking in the springtime sun. 
Its thousand acres stretched 
away on every side, green as an 
emerald, rolling with their little hills, 
dotted with their white-faced herds, 
watered by a small and sluggish stream. 
No trees marched on these softly rounded 
hills save here and there a band of vaga- 
bonds, gay eucalyptus carefree in their 
fluttering rags, nodding in the little winds 
which came out of the distant south. 

Along the stream a fringe of cotton- 
woods wound beautifully following its 
depression. 

At the rancho’s heart its buildings lay, 
squat, low, rigidly neat and vastly com- 
prehensive. Bougainvilleas grew on the 
pale adobe walls and tall palms stood in 
the patio, where the living spring made 
music in the heat and stillness. Corrals 
and sheds spread to the north, deep with 
the dust of many hoofs. 

The great ranch-house itself teemed 
with a riot of life. 

At its steps dogs basked in the sun, 
brown babies squealed and tumbled in 
the paths, while the liquid speech of 
Mexican women was everywhere. 

The former owner of the rancho, the 
Sefor Jim Smith, had builded well. 
Twenty-nine years ago he had drifted into 
the country, riding a magnificent black 
stallion, carrying a baby on his saddle bow. 

He had carried gold as well and the 
thousand acres along the winding stream 
had become his own. 

He had kept a tight lip and to this day 
none knew from whence he hailed nor 
any of his history. 

Jim Smith had lived with an iron grip 
upon his land and life, and he had pros- 
pered. Five years agone a band of ma- 
rauding gentry of the Border had essayed 
to run off some of his white-faced steers, 
and in the fight that saved the steers he 
had passed on his last long journey. 

But Jim Smith’s heart and soul were in 
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Rose of El Forja 


When Love Was Law on the Border 


By Vingie E. Roe 


Author of: The Renegade, etc. 


the land, and the blood of the old black 
stallion—for the baby of the saddle-bow 
was a full grown woman then, and there 
were fine black steeds upon his range. 

And Black Rose stepped in to her 
father’s place, laid her hand down upon 
the reins of his vast affairs with a grip 
strong as his own, and defied the Border 
and the world. 

El] Forja had known no change in its 
smooth running, no day had been lost, 
for though the new owner wept, she wept 
at night and none knew how her heart 
grieved. 

So Black Rose was the mistress of EF] 
Forja and the world was good indeed. 

It is always good to such women, a 
carpet to their feet, for she was beautiful. 
Ah, beautiful! Not a man within a 
radius of a hundred miles but knew her 
fame and looked upon her face with 
hungry eyes, would have gone great 
lengths to win her favor. And she had 
no favor for them. 

“Bah!” she would say with a laugh 
that showed her even teeth between her 
dark red lips. “Marry? Why? I have 
plenty te eat, money to spend, my good 
Stormwind to ride—and I have five babies 
to play with.” 

All of which was true, for though this 
Rose was chaste as the good priest’s 
altar at the mission beyond the Antelope, 
she had a family of her own, waifs of 
misfortune every one. ‘Two of them had 
belonged to the poor wagon-folk who had 
died on the creek with summer fever, and 
“bri hem /to me” she had answered 

ring t [ 
the awed vaquero who had, found the wee 
tots whimpering and half starved in théir 
camp of death. The other three were 
pick-ups here and there, another orphan, 
an abandoned papoose, a little brown 


boy with the eyes of an angel whose 

Mexican mother did not want him at 

all. 

“But look you, Rose,” said Jack 

Cirbell, the sheriff, sitting sidewise in his 
saddle before her under the palms of El 
Forja, “what of that great thing, love? 
Can you, who are rich in so much else, 
afford to pass it by?” 

“Love?” the girl had laughed, “you 
think I don’t know it?” and cupping her 
hands to her lips she sent a keen cry ring- 
ing in the stillness. Instantly there was 
a racket and scramble and four of the 
babies came tumbling to hang at her 
skirt, six dogs of nondescript breeds 
scratched hastily in among them to wag 
at her knee, while from the far corral at 
the back could be heard the high, shrill 
scream of Stormwind, the young black 
stallion, pounding to get out. 

“My Lord!” groaned the man, “you 
have it and you haven’t! What do you 
know of the word—what will you ever 
know!” 

But Rose had tossed the babies, 
shrieking, and smoothed the blue-black 
hair banded above her blue-black eyes 
and laughed. 

So the man had ridden away to his 
duties with a pain at his heart, for he was 
one of the luckless lovers. 


N this gold day in spring Black Rose 

stood at the door of Bickford’s Store 
in the squalid railroad town some twenty 
miles from home, and smiled alertly in 
upon the loungers gathered there. 

As she leaned against the jamb set in 
the thick wall and, taking off her hat, ran 
her fingers through her hair that was 
sweated tight to her white forehead, she 
made a picture to set the pulses leaping. 
Full five feet seven in her lithe slimness, 
her broad shoulders under the flannel 
shirt were square and martial, her hips 
as narrow as a youth’s. A worn old belt 
encircled them with a good gun in its 
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holster. She wore soft boots and a 
divided skirt that had seen much better 
days, and the gauntlets on her fine hands 
were deeply fringed. 

“Hello, boys,” she said in her sweet voice, 
“Billy—Tom—Burton. Haven’t seen any 
of you since the dance at the Quadrangle. 
How are you all?” and she met them 
with both hands outstretched, for all the 
men who were playing cards at the canvas- 
covered table rose with a rush. She 
stood among them, asking of this friend 
and that, with her black eyes caressing 
every face, and it was plain to see why 
all the range-land loved her. She was 
kindliness itself and universal friendship 
lived in her good heart. 

“Come take a hand, Rose!”’ cried Billy 
Down, “I’d love to win back that nine 
bucks you took from me last time.” 

The girl set her hat back on her head, 
pulled a meal sack from her belt and laid 
it on the counter where old man Bickford 
waited her pleasure. 

“‘A writing tablet, some envelopes, three 
spools of white thread,” she gave her 
orders concisely, ‘“‘a dozen candles and 
two pounds of stick candy—the striped 
kind. I wouldn’t dare face the babies,” 
she finished smiling, “without that. All 
right, boys.” 

And pushing the troublesome hat back 
on her head, so that the Madonna-like 
forehead, bleached from the sweatband, 
lent softness to the spirited face with its 
tan and its sunset red of throat and cheek, 
she sat down at the table and laid aside 
her gloves. 


Ska girl was a happy gambler. 


She loved the game for its own sake 
and was keen with judgment concerning 
it. She had been raised in this land, 
knew all its folk, rancher, rider, and even 
some whose characters were not so open, 
and she knew neither fear nor self-con- 
sciousness when she sat down, as now, at 
a table full of men and played a hand or 
two. 

And she had no need of either—for was 
she not Black Rose of EI Forja, the 
pride of the whole range country, pure of 
heart as the innocents she befriended? 

So now she cupped her cards in her big 
white hands and smiled in pure enjoy- 
ment, while old man Bickford put up her 
few items. She had just lost four dollars 
to Billy Down, and was staying in again, 
when there came the rattle and slide of 
horses at the rack in front and several 
men came clumping in across the porch. 
As they entered those at the table saw at 
once that they were strangers all, but 
Rose did not look up. She was of that 
well-poised breed which can withhold eye, 
hand or appetite at will. 

These strangers were noticeable, chiefly 
for the excellence of their clothing, which 
was largely leather, finely made and dec- 
orated. There were three of them, two 
tall dark men and a slight young chap of 
twenty-five of six, fair as a girl, with eyes 
as blue as the little flowers that starred 
the plains without and hair so golden and 
full of curls as to seem impossible. There 
was laughter in this man’s face, reckless- 
ness and that wondrous joy of life that 
leads its owner far, sometimes to heights 
of great honor—sometimes, alas! as far 
the other way. 

Now he stood for a moment in the 
doorway and surveyed the scene, the 
drowsy dusty store with the men at their 
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game, and the woman in their midst. He 
was a stranger, truly, or he would have 
known her and her ways. But he did 
not know. Therefore the corners of his 
handsome mouth curved upward in a 
smile and he strode forward and laid a 
familiar hand upon her shoulder. 

“Hello, pretty,” he said in a voice as 
rich as a harp. 

With the action a hush, a shocked 
silence, fell in the room. 

Burton’s face flushed red and Billy 
Down’s went white as a moon in fog, and 
the stranger bowed to his death that 
minute. But one and all waited on the 
woman for a second. If she looked up 
and into any pair of those flaming friend- 
eyes about the table with a request—the 
man was doomed. But she did not look 
up. 
"The big white fingers closed a trifle over 
the cards she held, and— 

“Take—that—hand—away,” she said. 

There was a slight pause between each 
word and the next and the tone was cold 
as lead. 

The man laughed and did not move. 

Then Black Rose raised her glorious 
dark eyes, flaming with anger, and looked 
full up at him. 

They had the instant effect of a dash 
of icy water. 

An exclamation, and the audacious 
hand fell from her shoulder. The 
stranger stumbled back a step. 

“No man in this country would have 
done that,”’ said the girl sharply, “but 
they are—men.” 

The emphasis was like a slap in the face 
and the man took it straight. A deep 
red flood rose instantly under his fair 
skin, dying him scarlet from collar to hair. 
But if Rose was cool and quick he 
matched her. The broad hat with its 
vanity of studded band came off like a 
flash and he was bowing before her. 

“T beg a thousand pardons,” he said 
gravely, “I did not see your face.” 

“Thanks,” said Rose, “I’m glad of that. 
Anyone could read it—or so I’ve always 
hoped.” 

“They can,” he answered swiftly, “for 
it is good.” 

“The breed of woman you took me for 
might be good too if men like you would 
let her alone,” she said hardly; “you'll 
have to answer to God some day for these 
—mistakes.” 


HE sat turned sidewise at the table, 

her hand with its cards still drooped on 
the edge, and her eyes had not left his 
face a second. They were wide and full 
of changing lights, ravishing in their 
spirit and their beauty, and the stranger’s 
clung to them helplessly. 

“I’m answering now,” he said, “to my 
conscience.” 

“Then the matter is closed,” said Black 
Rose gently and smiled up at him, 
changed from the accuser to the com- 
forter in a magic second. 

Without another look at him she turned 
back and glanced at her friends’ faces, 
spread her cards and lifted her chips. 

The stranger turned on his heel and 
walked to the door, his hat still in his 
hand, passed through, the others followed 
and there was the rattle and stamp of 
horses getting away. 

The girl finished her game, took her 
meal-sack with its candles and the striped 
candy and mounted Stormwind. The 











cowboys watched her admiringly from 
the porch but none offered a hand to 
Stormwind’s bit, for she was a horseman 
born. 

Once up she was gone, with a hand- 
wave and a laugh, for Stormwind was 
true to his name in every hour of his 
ramping life. 

With thunder and the sunlight break- 
ing in circles on his soft black satin hide, 
he shot away across the levels, a bolt, an 
arrow, a gale of wind in fire. 

But Black Rose in his saddle was 
thinking of a slim youth in studced 
leather—of two eyes as darkly blue as tie 
grass flowers flowing by beneath—of such 
lighted hair as she had never seen on a 
grown man’s head! 


HE five babies tumbled out ard 

swarmed at Stormwind’s hoofs, the se 
great hoofs that could stamp them ino 
the earth, yet always seemed to mss 
everything alive, those clever hoofs that 
shone—and the mistress sat down in tie 
sanded path that day to parcel out t1e 
— sticks. Ah, joy! Such rou.d 
dark eyes filled with content, su-h 
delectable sucking of the splendid swe: t, 
such moist little palms that would sme_r 
the little cheeks. 

Smiling dark faces of the serving wom«-n 
came to the doors to watch and the doxs 
sat on their haunches in a ring beyonc. 

Life was good at El Forja—very 
good indeed. 

It was at dusk of that day that Jack 
Cirbell, caked with the dust and sweat of 
a two days’ ride, came in to the ranch for 
its never-failing hospitality. The sherif 
was welcome at any outfit in the land, but 
the lure of El Forja was stronger than 
all the rest. 

Here were deep rooms, gay with bright 
blankets on the walls, coils and the 
converse of the sweet woman with the 
great black eyes under the blue-black 
hair. Black Rose she had been called in 
babyhood because of these and Black 
Rose she was in the hearts of those who 
loved her, and they were so many that 
she would never be aught else. 

“Rose,” he said as he swung stiffly down 
and turned his horse away, “I’m dead 
tonight. I’m hungry for Amila’s cook- 
ing and to hear the latest news. Also 
I’m hungry to lie and smoke in that old 
hammock in the patio. Can you give me 
all these?” 

The girl laid a hand on his shoulder and 
laughed. It was the friendliest touch on 
earth, warm, caressing, comforting—but 
none could have mistaken it. Black 
Rose did not love the sheriff, good man 
and good sheriff that he was, and he well 
knew it. 

The thought never failed to bring a 
sigh from his heart. But the friendship 
of such a woman was worth many loves 
of sorts and he was proud of it to the very 
taps on his boot heels. 

So he ate of the evening meal with the 
scrubbed and sunburned riders, with the 
ranchera at the table’s head, and with the 
whole five babies ranged in a line between. 
Infinite patience had Rose, infinite kind- 
ness, yet there was firmness too. 

And he smoked in the hammock, as he 
had desired, with the woman rocking in 
a low old chair on the hard earth under 
the palm tree and a small head on each 
shoulder. The picture hurt his eyes. 
They talked of many things, the excellen: 
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gazing this year, the depth and abun- 
dance of the water holes on the range, the 
attle and the work, and finally of his 
rip, thé long hunt for a wrong-doer that 
had proved fruitless. 

“You’re a thief, Jack,” she told him 
idly, ‘a thief of the bad-man’s chance of 
reform.” 

“Yes? Buta protector of the innocent, 
,pun'sher of the breaker of the law.” 

“Sure,” she agreed honestly, “‘and we 
ould not do without you, but I wish I 
ould give every breaker of the law 
mother chance. We’re all so much 
dike! None of us know what we might 
do in certain circumstances, under what 
uge cf our natures, even. We think we 
do, but do we?” 

“Y~u’re dead right we do 

“A'., well. I don’t know. A _ shove 
down che wrong way—a pull up the other 
-they have a lot to do sometimes with 
the whole journey after. My tolerance 
is wide.” 

“T.o wide,” said the sheriff. 

“Now I saw a man today,” went on the 
girl, rocking her babies, “who is wrong, 
someliow, I’m sure, and yet—yet-there 
was « something in his eyes, a look, a 
depth, a shaking balance, as it were, that 
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semed ready to tip at any touch. I’d 
ike to touch that balance.” 

Cirbell bit hard on his cigarette. 

“A man?” 

“That’s what I said. A stranger.” 
“Don’t take up a stranger’s cause in 
this man’s country, Rose,” he laughed, 
“you're likely to get stung. ‘That look, 
that depth—bah! They’re the wrong- 
doer’s badge of safety, his passport and 
alibi. I’ve been hunting such stuff for a 


ae 
month. 


Black Rose of El Forja: 


But Rose rocked and smiled and the 
dog at her feet whined in his sleep and the 
scent of the cattle came on the little 
breeze that was rising. 

More than once in the days that 
followed she thought of the dark blue 
eyes—of that touch upon her shoulder. 


AND then one afternoon when the deep 
house was still because siesta claimed 
its inmates, that delightful hour of drowsy 
comfort betwixt noon and night when all 
the babies slumbered and the soft voiced 
women rested from the day’s work and 
plied infinitesimal stitches in cob-web lace, 
and Black Rose, vital to her heart’s core, 
swayed in her fringed hammock under 
the palms and cottonwoods, there came a 
sound of hoofs on the stone flags at the 
gate. 

The woman rose to greet the comer— 
and looked up into the deep blue eyes of 
the stranger. 

They were filled with conflicting ex- 
pressions, grave yet eager, and they 
sparkled like blue fire. The gay gar- 
ments of the rider were neat, the horse 
beneath him a splendid animal. 

Two guns rode his hips where the 
custom of the land but called for one. 
There was silver on his saddle and on his 
bridle bit. He looked down upon her 
where she stood and his hat was in his 
hand. The heart of Rose leaped exult- 
antly at the sight of sunlight on his 
oo head. As she smiled upon her 

abies, spontaneously, so she smiled up 
at him, her arms folded on her breast, her 
dark eyes searching his face. 

“T had to come,” said the man simply, 
“T had to find your home and come. I 
couldn’t rest a minute. Life went stale 
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after that—unfortunate mistake.” 

“Yes?” smiled Rose. 

She did not help him and he floundered, 
fiddling with his hat brim. 

“T—had—to tell you once again that 
I did not see your face.” 

“And if you had seen it? How do I 
know it would have made a difference?” 

“You have only my word,” he said. 


“Is it good?” asked Black Rose quietly © 


but the smile on her lips softened the hard 
question. 

The man flushed and his glance dropped 
to the hat in his hand. He sat silent a 
moment. Then, 

“No,” he said harshly, “not now. It 
used to be.” 

The woman came swiftly forward and 
laid her hand—that big white hand, 
beautiful as some women’s faces and 
speaking in its touch—upon his own 
where it still fingered the sombrero. 

“When?” she asked. “How long ago?” 

Under the tensity of this interview 
which had gone to the bedrock of basic 
things with the first sentence, under the 
warm touch of that caressing hand, for it 
did caress, a slight trembling set up in the 
muscles along his arm. 

“Not so far back—two years—or 
maybe three. And it’s good again today 
—to you.” 

Then did Black Rose prove the great 
cleverness of her splendid soul. 

“That is true,” she said gently, “I 
know it is true. I saw several things in 
your face that day when I looked up at 

ou, saw your eyes looking two ways, a 
bad way and a good way. There is 
something wrong with you now, but it 
could be cured. J—think—I—could cure 
it: - (Continued on page 84) 


_ 











~ Poppies 


By Faye N. Merriman 


I wandered on the hillside where the golden poppies bloom 
(All regally they bloom there in yellow satin dressed); 
It seemed I had not left you there within that silent room, 


| Your lips as still forever as the hands upon your breast. 


Along an airy highway, 


The sun poured down a kindly warmth, a bee went humming by, 
A lark upon the meadow fence sent out a silver trill; 


\ 
I found the baby-blue-eyes—how you loved their azure sheen! | \ gee 
And kneeling down beside their cups raised wet eyes skyward too, oe 
And as a sweet wind stirred them there, tucked in their crib of green, 
It seemed they too were praying with their infant eyes of blue! 
en 
| 


a pilgrim butterfly 


Winged on to where the azalia made a pink cloud on the hill 


And suddenly it seemed to me a hand slipped in my own, 
Two little feet were rhymed to mine with movement light and slow, 

The grievous weight dropped from my heart, no more I dwelt alone— 

Again we walked together where the golden poppies grow! 
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Lassa 


, OWARD KINGDON, young 
American orchid hunter, travel- 
ingthrough the Shan country in South- 
western Asia, lost his supplies and 
servants over a great fall of the river. 
Using his tent as a parachute, he 
leaped from the thousand-foot cliff 
into the otherwise 1 valley 
and was saved from death in the pool by 
Kiang Chang, a monster white elephant 
commanded by Lassa Orson, a beautiful 
red-haired white girl dressed like a native. 
As already related, Kingdon, riding on 
Kiang Chang with Lassa, known as The 
Little Red Elf, was taken by the elephant 
men to Goa, the capital of this hidden 
country of Elephanta, kingdom of the 
White-Haired People. ‘Traveling so, 
Lassa told him how Chinese bandits had 
killed her father and the natives of the 
Orson expedition the day after she had been 
made a daughter of the mysterious Ele- 
phant Clan; how she escaped, met and 
made friends with Kiang Chang with the 
aid of a vial containing a secret scent 
potent among elephants; how Kiang 
Chang had carried her up the terrible 
rock terraces at the southern end of the 
valley when the river ceased to flow be- 
cause of a strange phenomenon; how 
Queen Karapathos, jealous of the girl’s 
unusual beauty, -had forced her to live 
with the Elephant Clan in the forests at 
the valley’s northern end; how for four 
years she had lived there, loved by and 
loving the natives and their great beasts, 
hoping to escape but not knowing the 
secret way out of the rock-walled valley. 
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inaccessible 


Dark had fallen when Kiang Chang, with Wancheelah urgent upon him, stormed up to the north gate of the city. 
elephant chief, “or the Great One will batter down the gate!” 





“Open,” called the 
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\t the capital, when the Queen saw 
Kingdon with Lassa she angrily ordered 
the girl back to the elephant camp and 
kept Kingdon in the city. He found a 
friend in Prince Amphulia, leader of the 
Silver kratun, the city’s crack regiment 
of one thousand men, and an enemy in 
Prince Archallos, ambitious leader of the 
Pearl-Grays, the second-best kratun. The 
two nobles were rivals for the hand of the 
young Queen. Because she favored Am- 
phulia, Archallos plotted to discredit his 
rival by stealing Lassa from the elephant 
camp and bringing her to Goa. 

Wancheelah, headman of the Elephant 
Clan, missing Lassa, sped the mighty 
Kiang Chang toward the city to demand 
the girl’s release and justice on the noble 
who had carried her off. 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE BETROTHAL 
‘LY’ was the day of the state banquet. 
Prince Archallos, in the _ officer’s 
room of the Pearl-Gray armory, 
fretted. Xanthros had been gone 
four days now on his mission to the 
northern forests. His orders had been 
to have the red-haired elephant girl a 
captive in Goa on the day of the banquet, 
and no word from him had reached 


Archallos. The Prince waited, impa- 
tient; what had to be done to bring 
Amphulia into discredit must be done 
soon, for at any time now Archallos 
expected to hear of the Queen’s be- 
trothal to his rival. 

A sudden pad of feet sounded outside; 

a sentry announced a runner. 

“Let him in! Shible’s name!” 
Prince snapped. 

The runner came in, his breast heaving, 
his face and body beaded with sweat from 
his exertions. ‘The Prince took the palm- 
leaf scroll and read: 

“All goes well. 
gate at dark.” 

There was no signature but the Prince 
knew it for the screed of Xanthros. He 
flung the runner a gift and glanced out- 
side to note the hour. Already the sun 
had gone; dusk was coming. 

Archallos hurried through the city 
toward the east and came finally to the 
river gate just as it was being closed. 
On the wall the guards were urging 
stragglers to hurry in. Among these last 
Archallos saw a group in whose midst 
was a swaying litter. He stepped into 
a dark corner behind a great pile of teak 
logs and waited. As the litter and its 
escort drew near he coughed; the litter 
swung aside into the shadow. The 
belated crowd thinned out and soon the 
men about the litter were the only ones 
in sight. Two of the carriers lighted 
flares. 

The Prince stepped forward. 
well, Xanthros?” 
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“Well,” replied the lieutenant; “we 
took her without alarm; I left a sure 
token where it would be found. We 
blindfolded her until she slept, so she 
does not know who her captors are.” 

Archallos drew aside the curtain of 
the litter and holding a lighted splint of 
thy-tsi wood, rich with varnish oil, bent 
over the captive. 

Lassa lay relaxed in sleep, her dark 

pling red hair massed about her face. 
7p long dark lashes lay on her firm, 
rounded cheeks; her red lips were slightly 
parted, showing a glimpse of pearly 
teeth; her brow, seeming so white in the 
fare’s light, was smooth and tranquil. 
She was breathing regularly, and her 
strong little hands that lay on her breast 
rose and fell with each breath. 

“A choice morsel,’’ Xanthros said as 
Archallos studied the beautiful face. 
“Yes, but not for me or you,” growled 
the Prince. ‘‘No harm has befallen her?” 
“None. We dared not stop a moment. 
We came by river, swiftly, in a stolen 
boat. I would not care to have the 
elephant folk follow our spoor and find us. 
You know they would not fear to strike 
even to the center. of the Pearl-Gray or 
Silver kratun for this chit of a girl. In 
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the boat I held to her nostrils the flower 
of the great yellow wild poppy and with 
it | have kept her drowsing since. Yet I 
fear.” 


“I know. We play with fire; but we 
shall not be burned. The fire shall 
touch only Amphulia. Now, attend 


closely.” 

Xanthros bent to catch the orders of 
his master. The litter curtains fell. 
Then the order passed to take up the 
burden. Archallos stood nervously 
gnawing his fingers as the others dis- 
appeared in the gloom. 


HILE the ambition-torn, scheming 

Prince made his way toward his 
house to change his clothes for the ban- 
quet, Howard Kingdon sat with Prince 
Amphulia in the latter’s house. Kingdon 
wore a rich silk robe and his hair and 
beard were carefully trimmed. Follow- 
ing the custom of the land, all weapons 
were laid aside. 

“Tonight I hope to find chance to 
mention the girl of the Elephant Clan to 
the Queen,” said Amphulia. “Unless 
something prevents I shall have a report 
to make regarding her coming to Goa, 
where you can see her and plan your 
marriage—’ 

Kingdon laughed gaily, and the P rince 
stopped in surprise. ‘‘My dear friend,” 
said Kingdon, “do not be offended because 
I laugh. By all means speak to the 
Queen about Lassa; I am impatient to see 
her once more.’ 

The fat Parthelon, chamberlain of the 
household, entered to inform Amphulia 
that it was time to start for the banquet. 
The two friends left the house and found 
one of the Prince’s riding elephants 
Waiting. A pair of keen eyes watched 
the departure from a niche in the wall, 
and soon four dark forms glided along 
the side of the house to pause below 
a window. Here they formed a human 
pyramid and at a signal a fifth man came, 
holding a limp form in his brawny arms. 
Mounting to the shoulders of the top- 
most man, he stood at the window ledge. 
The limp form was passed up to him; he 
stepped inside. 


Lassa of the Elephants: 





Xanthros, bearing the still unconscious 
girl, stood in Prince Amphulia’s sleeping 
chamber. He looked about and_ then 
Ser Lassa on a low divan. For a 

rief space he stood over her with greedy 
eyes. Then he shook from a vial he 
carried a brown pellet and, pressing it 
between her lips, hurried through the 
window and climbed down to the ground. 


BRIEF ride in the swaying howdah 
brought Amphulia and Kingdon to 
the palace steps, lighted on either side by 
a row of torches burning oil scented with 
sandalwood. At the door their names 
were announced by a gigantic albino, 
armed with a knotted club. ‘Umchalla,a 
retired Silver,” the Prince told Kingdon. 
People made way for them and soon 
they came to the Queen, who stood 


the edge of a rostrum. She motioned 
Amphulia to join her and spoke a few 
words to Kingdon that put him at his 
ease in her little group. Kingdon found 
himself making small talk to Daljai 
Graswn, the monarch’s favorite lady, 
and sensing that the Queen had paired 
her off with him for some purpose, 
Kingdon gradually drew the pretty 
woman aside into a recess of one of the 
high-arched windows. 

To them here apart from the others 
came Archallos, working his way through 
the crowd to face Kingdon. 

“Stranger, you are a firm friend of 
Prince Amphulia’s?” 
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“Yes, Prince,” Kingdon replied, eying 
his friend’s rival steadily. ‘The chief of 
the Pearl-Gray kratun looked handsome 
in his flowing robes of state, with his 
white hair carefully trimmed and scented. 
Only the restless play of his eyes dulled 
the edge of his attractiveness. 

“T have had differences with Prince 
Amphulia,” Archallos went on, “and I 
wish to end them.” 

“There is the Prince with the Queen,” 
Kingdon said. ‘‘Nothing would suit her 
better than to hear this.” 

The Prince’s face flushed. 

“She already knows. I could not 
bring my pride quite to the point of going 
to Amphulia first; so it was arranged that 
I ask you to go to Amphulia with a 
message of reconciliation.” 

Kingdon considered a moment. 
Graswn whispered: 

“Do this for the Queen and win her 
lasting favor.” 

“T will carry your message to my 
friend,” Kingdon said. 

Archallos bowed and left them and 
Kingdon took the girl back to the Queen. 

As they approached Daljai Graswn 
nodded to the Queen, who smiled. 

Prince Amphulia called: 

“Kingdon, your coming brings to mind 
what I had to say.” He turned to the 
Queen. 

“Tf it please your Majesty, what has 
become of the little red-haired witch who 
came into our country some years ago 
and who lives with the elephant folk?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“For a good reason,” smiled the Prince. 

“Tell me your reason,” she persisted. 

Amphulia halted, plainly embarrassed. 
Kingdon would have spared him further 
distress but was interrupted by the arrival 
of some others. Prince Amphulia whis- 
per red to Kingdon: 

“T will speak to her again after the 
opening ceremonies.” 

In the Queen’s private reception room 
Kingdon and | Amphulia awaited the signal 
to start into the banquet room. 

“Prince Archallos has sent you word, 
by me,” said Kingdon, “that he desires to 
end the ancient feud between the Silvers 
and the Pearl-Grays, and he wishes your 
friendship.” 

“What mischief is he meditating now?” 
Amphulia asked; ‘‘once before he made 
peace, only to break it treache rously, 
He i is most to be feared when fawning.” 

“TI only give you the message as it was 
given me,” Kingdon said; “I distrust him 
as much as you do.” 

At that moment the curtain was thrust 
aside and the Queen and Archallos entered. 

“Princes,” she said, “you both know 
that this old quarrel is hurting the State. 
I wish you could find it possible to 
swallow your personal feelings.” 

Archallos’ face was swept clean of 
guile. His eyes were direct, his smile 
engaging, as he faced Amphulia. 

“Even in face of my ruler’s evident 
he said with an air 
am willing to 
private ill- 


Daljai 


perference for you,” 
of noble resignation, “I 
forget and to put by my 
feeling.” 

Amphulia, plainly ill at ease, distrust- 
ful, answered that he would let the past 
be as a thing that had not been, where- 
upon Archallos asked and received the 
Queen’s permission to depart. 

At a hint from Karapathos, Kingdon 
accompanied Daljai Graswn into another 
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room of the suite, leaving the Queen and 
Amphulia together. It was not long, 
however, before the Queen called the two 
back. 

“Graswn, throw open the entrance 
curtains,” she commanded. ‘The curtains 
slid back; the Queen drew the Prince 
forward under the door’s high arch and 
raised her hand. 

“My people,” she called, “listen to what 
I have to say.” 

She signaled to Archallos, who came 
and stood opposite Amphulia. At a 
whisper from her the two clasped hands. 
She called: 

“These two, who so long have felt 
enmity, have become friends. I will 
that all their friends as well follow their 
example.” 

A shout of congratulation went up. 
Amphulia stood ill at ease; Archallos 
smiled. 

“T have greater news still, my people,” 
said the Queen. “I have decided to call 
to my side, as consort and co-ruler, the 
noble Prince: Amphulia.” 

The Prince bowed amid the applause. 
And now Archallos added a touch of 
sincerity by mounting a small table and 
calling: 

“Happy Queen! Thrice-happy Prince!” 


3 om again Kingdon faced the Queen. 
Something seemed to worry her; he 
studied her face. 

“Oh, stare,” the Queen exclaimed; “to 
heal a quarrel between lumbering men; 
to stand up and be made love to like a 
stick—such is the lot of a Queen. Pah! 
Look you, Kingdon, what about this Red 
Elf of the Elephant Clan?” 

This sudden change of topic caused 
Kingdon to blink. ‘Well—’ he began. 

“Well, what? Is it a criminal matter? 
Why does he want her at court?” 

“Your Majesty, it was on my account 
that he asked—” 

“On your account!” she interrupted. 
“Tleps’ burns! You are trying to hide 
something between you. That chit! 
With her red hair and pink and white 
cheeks! And blue eyes! Why did I 
not have her cast to the crocodiles when 
she first came into the land, instead of 
permitting her to grow up to turn men’s 
heads—” 

Her jealous rage was terrible. 

Kingdon thought of how this beautiful 
woman could at a whim utter the words 
that would condemn Lassa to death. He 
has seen enough of Oriental court intrigues 
to know how little stood between the 
girl and eternity at that moment. 

“T will look into the matter of this 
girl,” the Queen stormed; “‘and look into 
it well. Perhaps it would be well to send 
for her and jail her in the palace, near me. 
I will think on it over night.” 

She waved her hand in dismissal. 


CHAPTER IX 

TROUBLE BEGINS 
\ \ JITH great rocking steps Kiang 
Chang, with Wancheelah urgent 
upon him, stormed up to the north gate 
of Goa. Dark had fallen and the guards 


’ . would have kept closed the barrier but 
that the old elephant chief called: 

“Let me pass or.I will command him 
to batter‘down the gate!’” 

The gate swung wide, for it was well 
known that the elephant 


chief 


was 
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strong in favor at court and all men stood 
in awe of the immense beast he rode. 
The burden bearer strode through, his 
breath coming in stentorian puffs from 
his long race against time oad the swift 
river current. 

Now that he was in the city Wancheelah 
knew that haste would not do. He guided 
Kiang Chang to the elephant stables and 
left him. 

At the head of the elephant compound 
a man who had followed him from the 
north gate lounged up, gave a casual 
greeting. Of him Wancheelah asked: 

“The Prince Amphulia, where would 
he be at such an hour?” 

“At the palace, of course,” answered 
the man. “Haven’t you heard that he 
is to marry the Queen?” 

Wancheelah stared intently at the 
other, then stalked off, grim, terrible, his 
naked torso gleaming as it came under 
the flaring lights. His informant followed. 

There was a moment of confusion at the 
main door. Wancheelah, thrusting right 
and left, forced his way to the front of the 
waiting crowd. He knew but one thing 
—the man he wanted was behind those 
walls, and though the Queen herself 
stood between, he would have that man— 
would denounce him. 

Umchalla, the giant warden of the outer 
door, called: 

“Forward; the music sounds; the feast 
is about to begin.” The line moved for- 
ward, Wancheelah at its front. 

“Why so much haste when others are 
to come before you?” growled Umchalla 


at the elephant chief. “Out, thou 
clouted forest-bred!” He raised his club. 
“Ha, dog’s brother! Out? In—” 


He flicked past the huge guardian and 
was inside. 

At the far end of the chamber stood 
the Queen, at her side Amphulia. Back 
of them were the greater nobles of 
Elephanta; Archallos was there, with 
Kingdon beside him. They were about 
to begin the formal procession to the 
feast room. The grim forest chieftain 
sped across the open space. 

“OQ Queen Karapathos,” he called 
shrilly, ‘we of the Elephant Clan crave a 
boon!” He paused just before her, his 
terrible eyes on Amphulia. 

“What is it, and why do you enter here 
so rudely?” asked the Queen calmly. 

Amphulia started forward between her 
and the intruder, but she restrained him 
gently. “It is our ancient custom,” she 
said, “that the chief of the Elephant 
Clan must be admitted before our face 
at alltimes.””’ Amphulia drew back. In the 
silence that followed Wancheelah spoke: 

“My boon is this, O Queen: Justice 
upon the ravisher, Prince Amphulia!” 

“What?” The Queen’s eyes flashed. 
“Look ye, old man, be careful—” 

“Ask him where is the Little Red EIf, 
who has been stolen,” cried Wancheelah. 
“And ask him about this token that lay 
beside the scene of the struggle.” 

His clinched hand opened. The Queen 
bent to look. 

“It is the clasp of an officer of the 
Silvers,” she said slowly, ‘‘and it seems 
to be like the ornaments you wear, my 
Amphulia. How came it—” 

She stopped short and turned to him 
with flashing eyes. ‘You asked to have 
this Red Elf brought to court, and gave a 
lame excuse for your request—Ha, King- 
don, you start forward! Do not interfere!” 











Amphulia stammered, blushed, could 
not bring his awkward tongue to ‘serve 
him. The Queen, radiant with jealous 
anger, stared at him. People had by now 
crowded into the room, with them the 
man who had followed Wancheelah, 
Archallos caught his eye; the man 
nodded slightly. Archallos smiled, then 
smoothed his crafty face. 

“Speak!’’ commanded the Queen. bend- 
ing forward to scan Amphulia’s flushed 
face. “How came your clasp et the 
scene of this outrage?” 

He mumbled something, low, unde. 
cisive. 

“Faugh!” she exclaimed; “‘if looks 
would accuse, you would never be ‘ree of 
taint.” 

“Where is the Little Red Elf?” Wan- 
cheelah demanded, facing the Prine. 

“T do not know,” the Prince repiied, 

“TI can not believe this accusztion,” 
Archallos spoke up, stepping tc Am- 
phulia’s side. “Where would he hide a 
woman! He lives openly; no suggestion 
of this kind has ever been made about 
him before.” 

“Thank you,” Amphulia murrvured, 
“for your timely defense.” 

‘And besides, it would take but « little 
while to make sure that he is guiltless,” 
Archallos suggested, while the others were 
still; “let the Queen have his house 
searched, his servants questioned.” 

“Yes, have it done,” Amphulia agreed 
eagerly. “Let me order it—” 

“Have it done! No; I shall do it my- 
self; I shall be the judge. Let the feast 
wait. It is but a little way to your house. 
Let all remain here until I return. Ho, 
Umchalla, order flares and a guard!” 

With hardly a glance at Amphulia, 
Karapathos, attended only by Daljai 
Graswn, swept through the great hall, 
through an aisle formed by the guests, 


and out. 
A KRADU, a hundred, the Queen’s 
bodyguard, stood at the outer gates 
when the Queen arrived there. A litter 
as well was ready. She stepped in, gave 
the order. The veterans formed their 
protecting wedge about the carriers and 
their burden and were soon _ before 
Amphulia’s house. 

Parthelon came, mewing, whimpering 
at the sight of the grim guards. The 
Queen faced him. 

“Where is the girl your master has 
here?” ; 

“The girl, Majesty?” he said with a 
bewildered gesture; “Amphulia and a 
girl? Brahma’s heart! He with a girl? 
The man fears women.” 

“We will see for ourselves,” snapped 
the Queen, and plucking Daljai Graswn 
by the sleeve mounted the stairs. Ata 
curtained arch she paused, then swept 
the hangings aside, stepped into the 
room. A little night flare burned steadily. 
The form of the girl on the divan caught 
her eye. She bent over. 

“The Little Red Elf!” she gasped, and 
seemed to sway against her maid. Then, 
holding herself more erect than ever, she 
commanded: ‘Take her to the palace 
and hold her secure in one of the upper 
rooms. Your head stands in peril if she 
escapes or is seen by any one without my 
permission. Come, Graswn, let me return 
to my betrothed! His drugged victim can 
sleep until she wakes—in my hands!” 

(Continued on page 92) 
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In vain Kingdon searched for Lassa at the flower market, although one dealer told him that some young women from the palace had 


can 
been there. Perhaps the Bearded One wished to send a message? The man seemed over-eager 





NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE ASS'N 


It will take generations for Japan to develop the resources to raise international Cain; by that time something may have happened 


to put a crimp in this militarism business 


Behind the Dreadful Mask 


The Sword-Rattling Japanese Giant Turns Out 


HE American people are 

not afraid of Japan, any 

more than they were 

afraid of Germany. But 
they have got a _ case of 
“willies” about her that can not be ignored 
or laughed out of court. And they’re in 
that nervous, jumpy, exasperated state, 
particularly in the Far West, where they 
seem ravenous to believe all the ominous 
outward appearances. 

I won’t say we have nothing to fear 
from the Japanese, nor do I under- 
estimate her growing military power. 
But it’s time we got over our national 
“‘willies,” and while refusing to be scared 
by events in the Far East, stop this 
business of letting the Japanese “get our 
goats.” 

There are men of affairs in Japan who 
know perfectly that if they can “get the 
American people’s goat’”—which  ex- 
presses the idea far better than a whole 
library of academic phrases—they have 
won a campaign in advance that could 
not be achieved with half a dozen stand- 
ing armies or a navy on its tiptoes spoil- 
ing for a fight. 

Japan isn’t anything to be afraid of 
yet,- not for a long, long time—and I 
doubt if ever she will be. She may start 
something, certainly! She may try many 
things; there are those in every country 
always wearing a chip on their shoulder 
and ready to start trouble. But whether 
they can always finish the trouble they 
start is quite another thing and the big 
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to be a Bragging Boy 
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thing that interests the American people, 
both at present and in the future. But 
she won't progress far and the trouble 
won’t be so ruinous as most of us may 
think, if we keep cool-headed and restrain 
our long-haired Angora can-eaters from 
roaming promiscuously about the earth. 

Our first and foremost point of alarm 
over Japan is the presentiment that she is 
becoming a great military colossus and the 
whipping of “mighty” Russia in 1904 and 
the “facts” and “figures” of increased 
armaments, battleships, arsenals and 
munition factories are used in over- 
whelming proof that when Japan gets 
strong enough and we get scared enough, 
she will take no more back-talk from the 
white nations and our turn will “come 
next.” Last year the Japanese press was 
in full hue and cry over the “insult” at 
the hands of the U. S. Senate over Shan- 
tung and indications are not lacking to 
those of us who went through the Siberian 
Intervention that a certain military 
clique in Nippon would like nothing 
better than rising up and delivering 
America one gladioli-sized bloody nose 


just for the sake of the doing. 


The Japanese Handicap 


But right at the start, right here, the 
candid observer of events owes it to his 


own people as well as a few 
fire-eating Japanese to administer 
a few wholesome punches of truth. 
One of the first rules of mili- 
tary ethics, of course, is not to 
underestimate the ability or resources of 
your opponent. And mind you, I do not 
claim that Japan as ruled at present might 
not attempt to strike back if she con- 
sidered the provocation justifiable. But 
without underestimating either of these, 
there are some present notions about 
Japan that should be knocked into a 
cocked hat. 

I want to make the public statement 
that here is one American who “viewed 
with alarm” the irrepressible Japanese 
military spirit and character and kept 
on “viewing with alarm” until he was 
thrown into the center of the Japanese 
in actual warfare. After several months 
practical experience he is back here in 
America with a propensity to ball up and 
fire into the nearest waste-basket every 
newspaper he picks up that fiom its 
provincialism does any more “viewing 
with alarm.” For “this here Yankee” 
is done “viewing with alarm.” To know 
the real Japanese tends to cure these 
‘willies” miraculously. 

To begin with, the first ‘thing that 
changed my opinion of the Japanese was 
the sealization that they were under a 
terrific handicap in the simple matter of 

ing Japanese. 

The Japanese have been endowed by 
the Creator with certain characteristics 
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which make them solely Japanese and 
from which they can not digress without 
ceasing to be Fepnias and the menace 
certain parlor alarmists would have us 
believe. The moment they do digress 
they cease to become yellow and become 
white. And when they become white 
they become politically one of us and no 
longer constitute a menace. Many of 
these endowments are worthy and com- 
mendable. The more vicious of them 
react to their own detriment and notable 
among the latter is the inability to view 
the world through any other glasses than 
Japanese. 


Several a olts 


The first jolt I got in altering my views 
about the Japanese was in talking with 
representative natives about the im- 
portance of a in the universal scheme 
of things. I was informed, between the 
lines of spoken and written opinion, that 
Japan was the center of the world, that 
all the rest of the earth was Nippon’ s 
back yard, that the sun,, the moon and 
the stars revolved about Japan, that she 
had an emperor descended directly from 
God and her people were the divine 
instruments of the Almighty, that she 
had the best race culture, the ee govern- 
ment, the finest educational system, the 
most efficient military machine, the 
most omnipotent destiny of any race of 

eople on earth. And fe to gape. 
Phen I commenced to grow disgusted. 
Of course there are many educated people 
in Japan who know better than all this 
and act accordingly, but I’m speaking 
now of the rank and file, well but erro- 
neously educated, if such a thing can be 
conceived. Soon I was thinking: What 
a lot of hogwash! How far are these 
people going to get with this idea of the 
ratio of ‘themselves to the rest of the 
universe before—like an egotistical school- 
boy, loveable but ex- 
asperating in his conceit 
—someone lands them a 
punch on the nose, a 
kick in the shins, and a 
terrifically hard fall on 
the cold, unsympathetic 
crust of the tired old 
earth from which, like 
the school boy, they will 
tise up wiser and better 
and perhaps a bit more 
ready to be a genuine 
service to themselves and 
the rest of mankind. 

The more I went 
ramping round talking 
with all sorts and con- 
ditions of people, the 
more editorials I read in 
Japanese papers, the 
more experiences I ha 
in day-to-day living, the 
more humorous and 
harmless the whole busi- 
ness became. By their 
own speech and deport- 
ment they immediately 
discounted themselves. 

After a time I began to 
feel sorry for them, not 
unmixed with that ex- 
cruciating feeling many 
of us have for the chap 
who makes a tremendous 
ass of himself. As time 
went on I found myself 


ina mental attitude where I simply couldn’t 
take the Japanese seriously. 1 couldn’t 
put my finger on the one big thing that 
changed me over. It was a thousand little 
day-to-day experiences, conversations and 
dilemmas. I went out there scared and 
nervous and remained to laugh 
My second jolt in unlearning much I 
had learned about Japan came after 
traveling about the empire and contrast- 
ing social and economic conditions with 
those i in other countries, say America. 
“Heavenly day!” I cried _uncon- 
sciously. “Japan make a really big war 
against the white peoples? What with? 
There’s nothing here in Japan to make 
war with excepting men, and none too 
fine a quality of humanity, mentally or 
physically, either. It will take years 
and years, generations, for Japan to 
acquire or develop the resources to raise 
international Cain. And by that time 
maybe—and not an _ altogether pre- 
posterous idea at the speed which the 
world is now moving—something may 
have happened to put a crimp in this 
militarism business. Half the popula- 
tion of the United States cramped into a 
district no bigger than Montana and 
living off a fertile territory no larger than 
the state of Maryland, without as many 
natural resources as New England, 
what will they fight with? Buy materials 
from outside neutral countries? What 
with, again? Money? Where will they 
get it? They haven’t got it now! Four 
years of fighting with their backs to their 
own firesides against a_half-drunken, 
half-civilized Russian army five thousand 
miles from its base, nearly bankrupted 
them and cost thousands upon thousands 
more lives under terrific economic con- 
ditions to attempt to foot the bill of debt 
than ever were lost in battle. What would 
happen if they went up against a really 
great power? What a piece of nonsense!” 


The poor little Jap soldier has things bound 
round him, tied to him, hung upon him 
until he is hampered at every turn 


NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE ASS'N 


The third jolt I got was in the elbow- 
to-elbow estimate of personal character. 
And all I had ever conceived went 
peremptorily by the board. 

We talk about the crafty Oriental, his 
physical tenacity, his uncanny ability to 
turn the white man’s guns against him— 
and all the time we are viciously hoaxing 
ourselves with some of the worst balder- 
dash that a great people ever swallowed 
whole and tried to cure with the nostrum 
of militarism. 

The crafty Oriental—if you mean the 
Japanese—does not exist. At least, as a 
race, I have never yet found him. The 
white man is three times as crafty as the 
yellow man; it is the impassive counte- 
nance and deportment of the Oriental that 
has created the supposition, not any 
extraordinary ability. The white man 
goes seven times as far as the Oriental in 
guile, only he makes no pretense of cover- 
ing it with a cloak of temperamental 
mysticism. The Japanese isn’t crafty— 
and I am not libeling him, I am clearing 
him of a charge against his character that 
has been libelous for generations. 

Crafty? Fiddlesticks! I have fought 
through a campaign with the Japanese 
troops and from commanding officer and 
diplomatist down to raw country soldier 
I absolve them from the slander which 
has gummed them since 1858, that for 
childlike innocence and blandness along- 
side a white man they take a whole 
department store full of blue ribbons and 
a bakery full of cakes and are the victims 
of the most pitiful temperamental clum- 
siness the world has ever seen. 


Strict Surveillance! 


I know scores of cases where strictest 
surveillance of all who passed through 
the Japanese lines was ordered. The 
Japanese challenge was a supine: “Where 
are you going?” with accent on the where 
in a way to make the de- 
mand extremely ludicrous. 
And the soldiers of other 
nationalities would answer 
in the same lackadaisical 
voice: “God knows!” with 
the result that the bayonet 
came down and the one 
who made answer was 
allowed to pass. 

Orders went forth that 
all Trans-Siberian trains 
from the west should be 
searched on entering terri- 
tory under Allied jurisdic- 
tion. A formidable little 
officer with four privates 
and a sword as big as 
himself, went through the 
coaches of all trains order- 
ing off all those who looked 
suspicious or whose papers 
were notinorder. From 
coach to coach down the 
long train he worked his 
way until he finally 
reached the last car. 
There he dropped off, his 
work completed. And 
promptly that the loco- 
motive whistled to start, 
those who had been or- 
dered off onto the plat- 
form of the station piled 
back in again and mer- 
rily clicked on their way. 

The Japanese grasp 
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the form but not the logic of the thing. 
I never experienced it myself, not being 
a desperate criminal requiring such an 
expedient, but those in ae in whose 
word I have confidence related story 
after story of Japanese detectives being 
ordered to “shadow” suspicious persons. 
Their method was to tack themselves onto 
that person’s trail like glue, whether the 
said suspect discovered it or not. If the 
suspect came to his own house and retired 
to rest, the detective camped in the center 
of the front lawn in plain sight and waited 
until the suspect came out in the morning. 

Putting it over on the Jap! It got to 
be a regular game up in Siberia when 
occasion arose. remember one big 
ig tec gen won’t give his nationality— 

had in my car one night when an 
inspector came through. “Want to see 
passport,” announced the Oriental. “Go 
to hell! Ain’t got any passport,” snarled 
the other, which was not true, but things 
had reached the pass where Japanese 
mentality, or lack of it, commanded 
absolutely no respect or deference, even 
in rank. The officer was persistent and 
the suspect turned upon him. “I haven’t 
got to show you any passport,” he 
snapped. “If you had a brain in your 
head, you’d recognize me. I’m the 
Argonaut of Swat, that’s who I am, and 
I’ve stood about as much of this as I’m 

oing to stand—you hear me?” When the 
cctbeoed officer stammered out the 
inquiry who the Argonaut of Swat might 
be, the other answered: “I’m a breeder 
of Jerusalem artichokes for the Baptist 
royal family,” or words to that effect, 
“and I’m up here on a governmental 
mission to sell tuning forks to the Ojibway 
Indians—if I can find any.” The Jap, 
his childish innocence still on his features, 
drew up and saluted. “Please to excuse,” 
he said, and discreetly withdrew. ‘“You’re 
welcome,” the other replied grimly and 
he retired into the recesses of 
a can of army beans. And 
so it went. 

Perhaps a_ reasonable 
amount of such nonsense was 
due to ignorance of language 
and customs and yet I dare 


have had the nerve to try it 
on any other nationality, 
whether the other fellow un- 
derstood his language or not. 
Craft is not necessarily du- 

licity; I do not call the 
rive deceitful, at least 
not deliberately so; they have 
a very fine sense of honor on 
such a point which western 
races might do well to emu- 
late. For every wile the 
Japanese has in his own 
country, the Anglo-Saxon 
has three. 

The whole empire of Japa- 
nese could go to school to a 
single townful of down-East 
Yankees and I say it coming 
from “down East” myself 
and with no pride in the 
declaration. No, craft is not 
necessarily duplicity; craft 
is’ more often a matter of 
brains. The Jap is not a 
deep thinker; he cannot con- 
centrate on a problem for a 
long period of time without 
mentally going to pieces. 
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I remember with some amusement 
that coming home on the boat there 
chanced to be a man writing a book on 
the Far East. He wrote a hundred 
thousand words during the seventeen 
days we were on the Pacific. Day after 
day, immediately after breakfast he 
retired to his cabin, turned back his 
portable typewriter and banged away 
there through the hours with the machine 
across his knees. The Japs were out- 
spoken in their admiration. The boat 
might be rocking so that the pillows slid 
off the berths but still came the eternal 
clicking from his cabin—almost three 
weeks of it. 

“ec — 2 ” 

It is marvelous—such concentration, 
declared an old Japanese scholar. “I 
regret Japanese could not apply himself 
so; it is something for which you white 
people are most fortunate.” 

And it is true. The police annals of 
Japan are filled to overflowing with 
insanities and suicides of Japanese boys 
whose heads have gone awry while trying 
to master the intricacies of modern 
education. 


Japan's Great Problem 


This is largely due to malnutrition and 
hereditary mental weaknesses. The 
Japanese doesn’t have the food to give 
him brains to start with. He hasn’t got 
it to eat and couldn’t afford it even if he 
had. His constitution is undermined 
too by hereditary excesses, the statistics 
of which are revolting, and of which the 
world only knows too much in comparison 
with other and better things about him. 
It is one of the greatest problems with 
which the modern Japanese government 
has to deal and the government is begin- 
ning to recognize it—another exposition 
of being punished by one’s sins instead 
of for them. Food, habits of living, 
physical structure, all these make the 
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Nearly all the uniforms and shoes are of one size, consequently both 
the too big chap and the too small chap are out of luck 


real Japanese in his own country, the 
rank and file, a far different type than we 
hear of in books and motion pictures or 
have among us in this country doing 
business. No, the average Tapeal 
does not think deeply, does not reason, 
He is a child in his pleasures, whims, 
psychology, and the insinuation of being 
“‘the crafty Oriental” is almost ridiculous, 
The Chinaman is an entirely different 
story. 

And this lack of initiative mentally in 
abstract things applies equally to the 
concrete. The Japanese is the greatest 
imitator on the face of the earth and the 
greatest artist. But when it comes to 
doping a thing out for himself, inventing 
something for himself, penetrating into 
the scientific or mechanical unknown, 
he is a lost and wandering soul. 

I remember before going abroad of 
seeing a serial motion picture in which a 
Japanese army landed in Mexico and did 
all manner of dark and clever things in 
which lightning head and foot work were 
not lacking. i thought of the denoue- 
ment of that film a thousand times while 
at the front with the Japs in Siberia, 
For a clumsier lot of poor muddleheads 
in a pinch, I never saw. It was pitiful. 
If some one showed them what to do or 
told them how to do it, they could go 
ahead after a fashion and get a result— 
at least a Japanese result. But left to 
figure a new thing out for themselves, a 
place in which the Yankee would shine, 
they are fingers and thumbs and lack-lustre 
eyes—lost! Quickness of perception is 
their one big failing, especially in me- 
chanics or instances having to do with 
the efficient employment of the senses. 
If you are not inclined to believe me you 
should leave your automobile, army 
machine or private, in the hands of 
Japanese machinists to be repaired. It 
will be repaired—!—!!—!!! 

Army officers told me one 
of the greatest reasons why 
the Japanese do not take to 
aeronautics and develop an 
air force is because the Jap is 
not mentally quick enough 
to detect trouble with his 
machine by his ear. I have 
seen a motorman with his 
trolley fender banging with 
a racket to awaken the dead 
and never sense it until his 
eye happened to rest upon it 
or someone called it to his 
attention. It was weeks and 
weeks before the Japanese 
soldiers in Vladivostok could 
get it into their heads that 
travel flowed on the right 
hand side of the street. 
With the evidence of the 
traffic itself right before their 
eyes and all about them, 
they blundered along on the 
left as they do in Japan, never 
seeming to note the differ- 
ence. You can honk your 
auto horn in Japan until the 
durn thing bursts—nobody 
gets out of your way, for 
even sharp shrill sounds 
warning of danger produce 
no results. 

The rank and file of the 
soldiers buying supplies at 
the Y canteen took three 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The main hall of the clubhouse Thompson built for his co-workers in the woolen mill 


W hat Is Industrial Democracy? 


E. L. Thompson Believes That a Worker Who Smiles 


HE roustabout was pushing 

a hand truck carrying a 

heavy load of unfinished 

cloth. On the incline lead- 
ing into the finishing room he stuck. 
The load was too heavy. The truck 
would not budge. 

Just then the president of the concern 
came along. He took in the situation at 
a glance, walked up to the struggling 
roustabout, placed his hand upon the 
worker’s seating capacity and with a 
strong push sent man and truck flying up 
the incline. The roustabout grinned 
broadly, the girls at the clattering looms 
giggled as the president with a wave of 
his hand vanished into the spinning room. 

Into the president’s office one day came 
a weaver who had been with the concern 
for years. He wanted to borrow money 
with which to finance the building of a 
home. He got it, built the house and 
moved into it, happy as a robin with a 
fat angleworm. 

A year later he came back, no longer 
happy. He had been brooding. Here 
he was, tied to his job because he owed 
the company a lot of money. He was a 
slave, a serf, chained to one particular 
mill through a debt into which he had 
been cunningly inveigled. He cleared 
his throat, stammered and stuttered and 
at last stated his errand in one long breath. 

“So you want your money back,” 


is the Best Answer 


By Welter ™, W oehlke 


Author of: The Square Deal Pays 


mused the president. “You paid three 
hundred dollars down and you’ve kept 
up your payments. I’m sorry, but you’re 
the boss. You know what you want. 
Come in day after tomorrow and I'll have 
a buyer for you.” 

Two days later the money was ready 
for the weaver. He had it in his hand, 
but when he was told to sign the receipt 
he balked. Now that he knew himself 
to be a free agent the suspicion, the vague 
feeling of being subtly handcuffed to his 
job vanished instantly. Now he wanted 
to keep the house. He kept it. It’s all 
paid for today and he is still working 
contentedly at his old task—but he may 
break out in a new place at any moment. 

These are two instances of the manner 
in which E. L. Thompson interprets the 
term Industrial Democracy. 

What is the meaning of this new slogan 
anyway? 


A Slogan Defined 


To the crimson radical it stands for 
unadulterated, old-line cummunism, the 
communism that prevailed in Russia 
during the early days of the Bolshevik 
régime before Lenine introduced forced 


labor and stop-watch efficiency in 
order to get his armies equipped. 
To the average analytical man it 
means the prospect of higher wages, 
shorter hours and the ability to tell 
the foreman to go to the devil. To the 
enlightened employer it is a_ beautiful 
dream most exceedingly difficult of reali- 
zation; to the unenlightened employer of 
the 1896 vintage, it means nothing but 
hell, perdition and chaos. Yet the hope of 
civilization lies in these two words— 
Industrial Democracy. 

In 1792 the liberal thinkers of the 
world expected that the era of political 
democracy ushered in by the rising of the 
American colonists and the triumph of 
the French Revolution would at last bring 
to civilized mankind the freedom, happi- 
ness and contentment it craved. Politi- 
cal democracy is now pretty general in 
Europe and in the United States we have 
enjoyed its blessings and cussed its short- 
comings for almost a century and a half. 
We have modernized the machinery of 
political democracy by adding the initia- 
tive and the referendum, the recall, 
direct primaries, universal suffrage and 
preferential voting, but we are still lack- 
ing the self-starter of continuous individ- 
ual interest in public affairs. We still 
allow good old George, the democrat by 
profession, to run our politics for us, or 
rather for his own benefit. 
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The club house (above) and the builder thereof (center). 


In this establishment workers stay ten times longer 


than in the average American factory 


But we are not happy. We have dis- 
covered that the ballot box can’t make 
the ghost walk regularly, that one can’t 
live rent free in the polling booth 
and, worst of all, that even a full, 
free, equal and sovereign citizen 
invested with all political rights 
including the privilege of selecting 
both the town constable and the 
president of the United States, 
can be fired, deprived unceremo- 
niously of bread and butter by 
anybody who happens to be his 
employer, subjects of the Mikado 
included. 

One-third of the adult popula- 
tion exercises its prerogative of 
political democracy and votes per- 
haps once in two years. All the 
population must eat three times every 
day in every year. To get something 
to eat, nearly all adults must work six 
days in the week. With most of us some 
one man has the absolute dictatorial power 
to say whether we shall work—that is, 
eat—or not. He can fire us, raise or 
lower our wages at his own sweet will, 
without our consent. The British king 
was ejected from this continent merely 
because he tried to tax our tea without 
asking by your leave. Now the will of a 
single man can deprive thousands of their 
daily bread entirely or make them work 
excessive hours or cut their earnings in 
half without giving any explanation. 


Removing Resentment 


Of course it has been thus ever since 
one man by force or for pay worked for 
another. Of course the average man 
today has more comforts and luxuries 
than at any time in the world’s history, 
but that is no reason why he should not 
want a change. He has been told a 
thousand times by radicals and radical 
publications that he is a slave and that 
he ought to break his chains. He may 
not believe that he is a slave, but never- 
theless he harbors a subconscious resent- 
ment; somehow he feels that it is wrong 
for a man or a set of men to have the 
uncontrolled, unregulated power to take 
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his bread. and butter from him. Indus. 
trial Democracy aims to take this resent. 
ment out of the worker by demonstrating 
to him that he is working not for but 
with the boss. At least that seems to be 
E. L. Thompson’s interpretation. 

I believe he has succeeded. When the 
five o’clock bell rang I stood at the mill 
entrance and watched the workers leave. 
They came dribbling out in twos and 
threes and dozens, slowly, deliberately, 
without hurry. Not one of them ran, 
Work had stopped at five sharp, but not 
all of them had left twenty minutes later, 
They were still sauntering out. And 
nearly all of them smiled. 

It was not always thus. When Thomp. 
son years ago took over the management 
of the mills at the suggestion of other 
stockholders, he inherited the usual 
troubles. He knew nothing of the 
technical processes, but he soon realized 
that the seat of the trouble lay in the 
human element—of which he had been a 
student for years. He put the machinery 
into good condition. ‘Thereafter he dis- 
covered that, if the looms averaged a 
daily output of thirty yards per loom, he 
made a profit. If the output was only 
twenty yards, he barely made expenses, 
An output of twenty-five yards paid 

interest on the bonds, paid the taxes, 
paid for power, repairs and all the 
other multitudinous fixed ex,enses. 
But the profit did not come until, 
with the same equipment and the 
same overhead expense, he got 

five additional yards per loom a 

day. 


Getting Close to the Men 


The next discovery was that 
the additional five yards were not 
forthcoming if the workers were 
discontented, troubled, sullen or 
indifferent. Only when they 
worked with a smile and a will, 


when they whole-heartedly concen- \ 

































































































trated their attention upon the deli- 
cate strands of wools, when they 

desired to turn out the maximum did 
the output rise. 

So Thompson went out among the 
workers to get acquainted with them 
personally, to find out if possible what 
they were thinking and why. Because 
he was sincere, because he acted and 
(Continued on page 56) 





The women’s room in the club house. Even a billiard table and electric curling-irons have 
been provided for the female weavers and spinners 
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Steve and I found thet we couldn't lift Louise in her little bed, and she refused to get up in the cold 
and make the trip on foot 


Flivver-Complaint 
What It Means to Drive a Gasoline Burro 


HEN we first 
bought the flivver 
we used to joke 
about it just as 
much as anybody else; and 
we took great pains to explain 
to our friends that we had 
bought it only to save the wear and 
tear of a rough camping-trip on our 

“regular” car—a large self-respecting six- 
cylinder automobile. 

The flivver was delivered f. 0. b. our 
back yard during the last week in June, 
and I at once began to make gg ay 
for the camping-trip that we had 
talking about ever since we had come : 
San Diego to live some two or three years 
before. First we had a trunk-rack of 
liberal dimensions fitted on the back, and 
then bought four folding cots, a folding 
stove and a nine-foot tent for a dressing- 


Along a Bridal Path 


By Edward Bellamy Partridge 


Author of: The Excelsior Trail, etc. 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


on my buying a canvas bathtub for him 
to sleep in. Then there were blankets, 
cooking utensils, dishes, table-silver and 
a basket of groceries and provisions. 
We had a dress rehearsal one evening to 
see if we could get all these things, to- 
gether with four suit-cases full of personal 
belongings, in or on the car and still leave 
room for four adult passengers and a 
Boston terrier dog. We could, and did. 
And the next day our traveling com- 
panions arrived from the East. 


Noble Proportions 


They were Louise, a college chum of 


structor of Romance languages 
in a small college for women 
somewhere in the East. 

Before we went to bed that 
night I announced that we 
would be ready to start the 
next morning at the first crack 
of dawn. It is probably unnecessary for 
me to say that we did not start at the 
first crack or even at the second. Indeed, 
the forenoon was half gone before we got 
Louise and all her cargo into our after- 
hold and set sail—and after we had gone 
several blocks on our way we had to turn 
round and go back for her kid curlers. 
Up to that time I had always been more 
or less opposed to the permanent wave, 
but ever since I have been strongly in 
favor of it. 

However, in spite of our late start we 
made a fair day’s run and pitched our 
first camp beside a country road a short 


room. I explained very clearly to the 
tent and awning man that of course we the family’s, and Steve, the newly distance beyond Calabasas. As soon as 
were going to sleep out under the stars. acquired husband of Louise. According we had selected the site I parked the car 


“That’s the thing to do,” he agreed, 
“and this is the place to do it. The 
California stars are the best in the world. 
Practically every star we have is of the 
long-twinkle variety and they are abso- 
lutely dustless. If you sleep out in some 
places you are likely to get star-dust in 
your eyes—but not in California!” 

The family insisted that the dog should 
sleep out under the stars too; and as we 
were unable to buy a dog-cot, she insisted 


to official measurements Louise is six 
feet tall and weighs two hundred. and 
two pounds. These, however, are her 
stripped dimensions, and with all her 
running equipment on it may be imagined 
that she took up quite a little room. 
Steve, on the other hand, is less than five 
feet in height, and weighs in round 
numbers something under a cwt. He was 
obviously intended by nature as a jockey, 
but had distorted himself into an in- 


and started in to set up the folding stove. 
If you have ever made the acquaintance 
of a folding stove you will realize what I 
was up against. ‘There are a number of 

ieces hinged together and these have to 
; held in a certain position while other 
pieces are slipped into grooves. I had 
pinched my fingers, torn the knee of my 
pants, hit myself on the head with a long 
slab of sheet-iron, and had come to realize 
the futility of language as an assistant in 
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setting up a folding stove, when the family 
came to my assistance. It did me good 
to see her get pinched once or twice—but 
the stove finally stood up under its own 
power. It was a little one-sided, to be 
sure, but it was firm. A fire was soon 
started and the dinner put on to cook. 

Meanwhile Steve and Louise had 
succeeded in pulling the tent out of the 
bag and in getting it hopelessly tangled 
up. Then they had seated themselves in 
the midst of the tangle to see if they 
couldn’t kiss their way out of it. I don’t 
know what success they might have had 
if they had kept it up long enough, but 
they had not made any perceptible head- 
way when I rescued them. 

I disentangled them from each other 
and the guy-ropes, and soon had the tent 
up and anchored, after which I turned 
my attention to the folding cots. These 
I was able to unfold and set up without 
a great deal of difficulty, and soon had 
one placed for our table and two others 
alongside to use as benches. We had a 
good dinner and lots of it, and after we 
had finished eating Steve and I made the 
beds while the girls washed and wiped 
the dishes. 

It was a very warm evening and the 
thought of sleeping in the tent did not so 
much as come into the mind of any of us. 
We did not hesitate to make use of it as a 
place to dress and undress in, but it must 
not be forgotten that we were going to 
sleep out under some of the most famous 
stars in the world. And Steve, in whom 
the sense of modesty was at that time in 
a highly developed state, suggested that 
perhaps it would be best to put the cots 
for Louise and himself on one side of the 
tent, and those for the family and myself 
on the other side. 

I placed the bathtub in which we had 
intended the dog to sleep at the head 


They had seated themselves in the midst of the tangled tent to see if they couldn't kiss their way out of it 
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of my bed and had made up a nice warm 
nest of an overcoat and a couple of 
sweaters for him to sleep on. But he 
would have none of it. He didn’t seem 
to take any interest at all in the stars, 
but went into the tent and made himself 
a little bed in the middle of Steve’s suit- 
case. As Louise and Steve had already 
gone to bed I didn’t have the heart to 
disturb him, and leaving him there I 
went out and crept into my own blankets 
where I lay looking up into God’s evening 
sky with a feeling of the most beguiling 
contentment. 

. I could not help wondering how it had 
happened that I had ever slept anywhere 
but out under the stars, and I more than 
half made up my mind never to sleep 
under cover again so long as I should live. 
I remember hearing a little owl hooting 
off in the trees somewhere, and the 
distant howling of a coyote—and then I 
didn’t remember anything more for three 
or four hours. 


A Great Night 


The next thing that I was conscious of 
was that I was very cold and cramped. 
I put my hand to my face and found it 
dripping wet. I raised my head and 
looked round. The stars were gone. 
The azure sky had disappeared. Its 
place had been taken by a chilly fog that 
was rolling over the low hills in great 
billows. I reached down into the dog’s 
bathtub and got the overcoat. It was 
wringing wet, but I spread it over me 
just the same. Then I piled the two 
sweaters on top of the overcoat. And at 
that moment a brilliant thought came to 
me. I would call the dog; certainly he 
would be warm and dry. 

I whistled softly and waited; but he 
did not come. I whistled again, this 
time a little louder. 





‘Please don’t do that,” said the family 
in a muffled voice. 

“But I want the dog to come and get 
into bed with me,” I explained in a low 
tone. 

“You're too late,” said the family 
drowsily. ‘He’s already in with me,” 

So I lay and gradually froze to death, 
That is, fees have frozen to death if 
Steve had not appeared round the corner 
of the tent. He was clad in his pajamas 
and had the tent-bag thrown about his 
shoulders. 

“Are you awake?” he asked as he poked 
me in the stomach with his fist. 

“Uh—yes,” I grunted. “I am now, 
What do you want?” 

“I want you to come and help me carry 
Louise round to this side of the tent, 
— wind is too strong for her on the other 
side. 

It was cold in my bed, but I knew that 
it was a great deal colder out of it; so | 
temporized. “Think of her modesty,” 
I said. “It would be very embarrassing 
for her in the morning.” 

“She can keep her eyes shut when you 
get up,” replied Steve “dcr chattering 
teeth. 

“But what if she should peek?” | 
suggested. “Think how I’d feel.” 

“Do you mean to say that Louise is 
the sort of girl who would peek at a man— 
and a rather skinny man at that?” he 
demanded. 

“You never can tell,” I answered. 
“Look at Lot’s wife.” 

“Huh!” he snorted. ‘Women have 
changed some since then. Are you going 
to help me or aren’t you?” 

“Then you're perfectly satisfied about 
the question of modesty?” | asked. 

“Why, confound it!” he exclaimed. 
“We can move your bed over on the 
other side! 

“And leave your wife of only 
a few days to face the perils of 
the night alone and unpro- 
tected in a strange land?” 

“I suppose we could move 
my bed too—” 

“And raise the question of 
my family’s modesty!” 

“We could move her over on 
the other side with you.” 

“Yes, and let her take the 
wind that is too much for 
Louise!” 

“TI suppose we could let the 
two girls take care of each 
other,” he chattered desper- 
ately. “But for Heaven’s 
sake get out of that bed before 
I freeze to death!” 

I got up and slipped on my 
shoes, and waded through the 
wet grass to the foot of Louise’s 
cot. And right then and there 
the question of modesty solved 
itself; we couldn’t lift Louise 
in her little bed, and she re- 
fused to get up and make the 
trip on foot. So I returned to 
my bed and crept into it fully 
expecting to be frozen the 
rest of the way to death. 
But I wasn’t. The faint flut- 
ter of life was still stirring 
within me when the dawn 
came. 

Creaking in every joint I 
got up and started a fire 
with the wet wood—for the 
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Flivver-Complaint: 
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fog had saturated everything. 
As soon as the others heard 
the crackling of the fire they 
slid out of bed and came over 
to get warm. Even Louise 
came—just as she was—with 
the bed-clothes wrapped round 
her. The diaphanous pink 
silk pajamas with ruffles that 
hung down below the blankets 
may have been the height of 
modesty, but they didn’t strike 
me as being the most suitable 
garments I had ever seen fora 
camping-trip. 

Bundled up in sweaters and 
overcoats we cooked and ate 
our breakfast and then broke 
camp. After fighting with the 
folding stove for a time I con- 
cluded that the heat had so 
warped it that it would never 
fold again. But when I went 
to tie it on the running-board 
just as it was, a pin dropped 
out of it and it collapsed, 
taking a fair-sized piece of my 
thumb with it. 

And the fog seemed to have 
swelled the cots terribly; for, 
try as I would, I could not get 
them to fold into a bundle 
that was not at least twice the 
size of that into which they 
had been folded when I bought 
them. This compelled me to 
rearrange my load somewhat, 
and when at length we started 
on we might easily have been 
mistaken for a small sized 
moving van. 

We still had on all the over- 
coats and sweaters when we started out, for 
the chill had not yet died out of the air; 
but by the time that we had ridden for an 
hour we found it necessary to take off 
our overcoats. . After another half-hour 
the sweaters came off. A brief interval, 
and our coats followed. Then we 
loosened our collars and rolled up our 
sleeves, and opened up the doors of the 
car so as to stir up a little breeze. By 
eleven o'clock we were sweltering—and 
yet I had the good sense to know that it 
would be just as cold during the following 
night as it had been during the preceding 
one. And on happening to see a news- 
paper office as we were passing through 
Santa Barbara I remembered something 
that I had thought of during the frigid 
hours of the past night, and drew up in 
front of it. 

“What's this for?” asked the family. 

“Show you in a minute,” I replied and 
went inside. 

When I came out I had a hundred 
copies of the paper neatly folded and 
tied in a bundle. 

“Well, of all things!” exclaimed Louise. 
“Are you—are you going into the 
business of selling newspapers?” 

“Hardly,” I grunted. “But you'll be 
mighty glad to have some of these built 
into your bed tonight. You may not 
know it, but most of that cold air last 
night came up from underneath.” 

“Peddle your papers if you will,” the 
family put in; “but please get started 
before we all have a sunstroke!” 

_We left Santa Barbara over a beautiful 
highway shaded with tall trees, but after 
a few miles turned off on a country road 
and were soon in the throes of toiling up 





I heard cries of distress from every member of the party and looked round. 


the winding grades that lead over the 
San Marcos Pass. The flivver took most 
of it on low gear; it steamed at the 
nostrils like a truck horse on a frosty 
morning; it became so hot that we could 
have cooked our dinner on the bonnet— 
or even on the floor-boards; but it never 
faltered. After we had passed the sum- 
mit the bonnet and floor-boards cooled 
off, but the brakes heated until it would 
have been a simple matter to light a 
cigarette on them. 

We bought fresh supplies at Los 
Olivos and went into camp under a 
spreading live-oak tree not far beyond. 
We had bought a marvelous pudding and 
a large dish of potato salad at the Italian 
restaurant in Los Olivos, as well as the 
makings of a mulligan stew over which I 
was to officiate. No woman ever made 
a pee mulligan stew. That is a man’s 
job. 


Dinner Guests 


In due time the table was set, the 
coffee made and poured, the salad served, 
the pudding set where everybody could 
look at it—and then the steaming hot 
stew was brought on. We had just 
sampled it and found it absolutely perfect 
when somebody remarked that it was 
getting dark. I jumped up and raked 
some coals out of the stove and piled 
wood on top of them. 

“We’ll soon have plenty of light to eat 
by,” I announced as I resumed my place 
at the table. 

And just as I said that I saw something 
drop into my stew. I fished it out with 
my fork and found that it was a grass- 
hopper. I understand that in olden 
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It was too late 


times people used to have quite a relish 
for game of that sort, but somehow I have 
never cared for it. However, I knew 
that there was no more stew, and thought 
it might be best to let bygones be by- 
gones—to eat it anyway. 

By this time the fire was burning 
briskly and furnishing us with a bright 
light. I glanced at it to see if it was all 
right and noticed that clouds of smoke 
from it were rolling up into the branches of 
the beautiful live-oak tree under which 
we had spread our repast. But as the 
flames were in no danger of setting fire 
to the tree I turned back to my stew. I 
told myself that if bygones were ever 
going to be bygones they had better be 
about it before the stew was cold—and 
at just that moment I saw another object 
alight in it. It was another €rasshopper. 
Before I was able to remove it I observed 
that it had been joined by its mate. 
And then half a dozen of its friends and 
relatives arrived in a body. 

Cries of distress had now begun to 
come from every member of the party, 
and on looking round I discovered that 
the air was full of grasshoppers. I tried 
to cover up my salad with my paper 
napkin, and even as I was making the 
attempt I heard two or three chugs from 
my coffee cup. Then we all jumped up 
and backed away. 

A little investigation developed that 
the grasshoppers were coming out of the 
foliage of the live-oak tree. They had 
evidently been roosting there until 
driven out by the smoke from our fire. 
We built another fire a little distance 
away, and here, unmolested by hopping 

(Continued on page 58) 
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How many of this gang will go wrong? What is your boy doing this minute? 


The Boy Problem 


What the Average Home May 
Borrow from the Twenty- 
Four Hour School 


By Elford Eddy 


OM and Jerry, casting about for 

something to do, spied old man 

Upton’s drinking fountain stand- 

ing in the entrance to Upton 
Farm, a welcome oasis on a hot day, 
placed there as much for the benefit of 
passing strangers as for members of the 
family. 

“Let’s see if we c’n hit it,” Tom pro- 
posed. 

“Mr. Upton would get awful mad,” 
Jerry objected. 

‘Aw, he’d never know,” Tom declared. 
“C’mon, I dare yuh!” 

Jerry snatched up a stone and let fly. 
He missed. Tom’s aim was better. A chip 
of plaster was broken off the fountain. 

“You can’t shoot a-tall,” Tom said. 
“Lookit me!” And he let fly again. 
And missed. 

“Punk,” Jerry scoffed. He picked 
up a small round stone. Another bit of 
plaster flew from the fountain. 
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“Let’s see if you c’n 
knock an ear off,” Jerry 
proposed. A barrage of 
pebbles and small stones 
descended upon the un- 
offending Duck Baby 
surmounting the water 
basin. First to fall was 
the little pug nose, leaving 
the baby smiling  gro- 
tesquely. 

For five minutes the boys rained rocks 
upon the fountain, and then, tired, the 
fusillade ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun. The fountain presented a sorry 
spectacle. The Duck Baby was scarred 
and mutilated, a hole here, members 
missing, the face almost entirely obliter- 
ated. 

Panting from their exertion, Tom and 
Jerry stood for a full half minute con- 
templating their vandalism. Tom was 
the first to speak. 


“Gee!” he said, “we fixed it proper, 
didn’t we? Let’s beat it!” 

There is no accounting for some,things, 
and this seemed to be one of them. 
Tom and Jerry are of an even age, each 
laying claim to ten years. They are of 
good families. Tom's father is a prom- 
inent attorney. Jerry’s is a stock and 
bond broker. Their mothers are promi- 
nent clubwomen. 


A New Angle 


The fathers of Tom and Jerry are 
friends of old man Upton, who has no 
boys and seems to know all about them. 
Frequently the two fathers discuss their 
boy troubles with their friend. He has 
seen much of the seamy side of life and 
helds to queer opinions, such as boys 
shouldn’t be beaten, Christianity is all 
right but Christians are mainly all wrong, 
the average successful man is no different 
from the average unsuccessful crook, 
except that the average successful man 
escapes jail. 

Frequently the fathers of Tom and 
Jerry have importuned old man Upton to 
tell them what to do. When Tom and 
Jerry go so far that their parents grow 
desperate, Tom and Jerry generally fall 
heir to a sound thrashing. 

There is nothing about the tilt of his 
slouch hat or the rakish angle of his five- 
cent cigar, an inseparable and apparently 
integral part of him, that betrays the 
wisdom of old man Upton. But Socrates 
was pot-bellied. However— 

When old man Upton 
returned home and be- 
held the violation of 
his beloved Duck Baby 
he was more pained 
than surprised. With 
Mrs. Upton he stood 
surveying the ruin. 

wear words fell un- 
heeded from his lips— 
unheeded by Mrs. Up- 
ton. Tears fell un- 
heeded from her eyes 
—unheeded by old man 
Upton. 

“Tom and Jerry,” 
he said. 

“Of course,” she 
agreed. 

“Yl telephone to 
San Mateo in_ the 
morning and_ have 
Bianci come and build 
us another,’ Upton 
promised. 

In the morning, 
strolling among his 
bees and flowers, old 
man Upton spied Tom 
and Jerry at play. 
He sauntered down the 
road, approached them 
unobserved. 

“Morning, boys,”’ he 
greeted. They turned, startled. 

“Morning, Mr. Upton.” Both shifted 
uneasily. 

“Have a good time yesterday?” 

Tom looked hard at Jerry. Jerry 
returned the stare. 

“You boys are pretty good shots.” 

The small bird, fascinated by the 
snake, could not stand more stupidly 
than did Tom and, Jerry. 

“Well, you did it, didn’t you?” old 
man Upton challenged. 
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There may have been a trace of irri- 
tation in his tone—no doubt there was. 
But he wasn’t angry—not downright 
angry. Tom and Jerry breathed again. 

“Y—yes, sir,” they chorused. 

“I knew it all the time.” 

Old man Upton’s understanding was 
positively uncanny. Tom and_ Jerry 
abashed, stood as though awaiting the 
anger that their act called for. But old 
man Upton seemed more interested than 
annoyed. He sat on the curb and began 
to whittle a match. 

“It’s your move, boys,” he said. “Tell 
me why you ruined our Duck Baby.” 

That was a stumper. Why? The boys 
hadn’t considered that angle. 

“You tell me, Tom.” 

“J—I dared Jerry,” Tom faltered. 

“Well, Jerry?” 

“Tom dared me.” 

“Oh, I see. Jerry did it because Tom 
dared him. That right?” 

“I helped do it,” Tom confessed. 

“Then you and Jerry did it because you 
dared Jerry?” 

“U-huh,” in chorus. 

Old man Upton was thoughtful a 
minute. Spirals of smoke ascended in 
the crisp morning air from his nickel 
cigar. 

“The Duck Baby was our only child, 
boys. Mrs. Upton and I can’t get along 
without him. So this morning a man is 
coming over from San Mateo to make us 
a new Duck Baby. You boys don’t 
want to hurt Mrs. Upton’s feelings, do 
you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then please leave the new Duck 
Baby alone.” 

It was agreed. To clinch the bargain 
old man Upton invited the boys in to 
inspect the new swallow’s nest, and the 
three entered the gate of Upton Farm 
together, Tom hanging tight to one big 
hand, Jerry to the other. Old man 
Upton seemed to be looking far away. 
Tom and Jerry cast rueful glances at the 
poor Duck Baby, whose ghost seemed 
out of place and ugly in the bright 
sunshine. 

Later that morning the boys walked 
together to school. 


The Boy Problem: 
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While they are occupied they are harmless. Idleness produces the mischief that 


leads to the juvenile court 





INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
This bachelor takes “bad” boys and turns 
them into good ones 





In the train of the world war the Boy Problem everywhere has assumed startling 


proportions, calling for an immediate remedy 


“Let’s never do nothing again that will 
hurt Mr. Upton’s feelin’s,” suggested 
om. 
‘ “Yes,” assented Jerry, “let’s.” 
Starting Something 

A few days later Tom and Jerry again 
were casting about for something to do. 
The world seemed an awful bore. All 
the fun had been squeezed out of it. 

“T know one thing I’m not gonna do,” 
Tom said. 

“Wreck the flyer?” asked Jerry. 

“Yep. The motormen are all on the 
lookout for ties since I dragged that one 
across the track the other day.” 

“My dad said if 1 ever did anything 
like that he’d skin me,” Jerry confided. 

“Shucks! Nothin’ happened. I knew 
the motorman would see it and slow 
down. I just wanted to see how fast he 
could stop.” 

“T don’t want to see how fast some- 
thing can stop,” Jerry said. “I want to 
see how fast something can start.” 

“Let’s set fire to a barn and see how 
soon the fire engines can put it out,” 
Tom suggested. 

Jerry liked the idea. ‘Whose barn?” 

“Do I have to do all the thinkin’?”’ 
Tom protested. “I thought of the fire.” 

So Jerry tackled the task of deter- 
mining upon whom to descend. 

“Let’s set fire to Mr. Baker’s garage,” 
he decided. ‘There ain’t anybody home 
and the garage is small and didn’t cost 
much.” 

Tom produced the matches and they 
made a little pile of sticks and dry leaves 
against the rear of the garage. Jerry 
applied the torch. Then they ran to 
the nearest fire alarm box. 

The garage was not destroyed. The 
fire department moved swiftly enough 
to please even Jerry’s jaded senses. But 
it did not stop moving when it had the 
fire extinguished. Investigation was made 
to learn who had started the fire. 

Tom and Jerry had been seen running 
from the garage to the alarm box. That 
evening the fathers of Tom and Jerry 
were visited by Fire Chief Moriarty. 
The chief was wrathful. The fathers of 
Tom and Jerry were worried, and the 

boys were thoroughly frightened. 
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“If it happens again,” Moriarty 
threatened, “‘it’s skiboosh for the byes 
and Juvenile Court.” 

Tom was turned over his father’s knee, 
after the fire chief’s visit, and spanked 
with feeling—feeling on both sides. 
When Tom’s father had relieved his 
feelings he rested and Tom promised, 
tearfully, “never again.” 

Jerry reformed suddenly and under 
similar urge. 

d man Upton went to San Francisco 
the next morning and on the train the 
two fathers regaled him with their 
troubles. He had not told them of the 
Duck Baby episode, knowing it would 
mean a whipping for Tom and Jerry. 

“Mr. Upton,” Tom’s father said 
gloomily, “I’m getting desperate. I 
don’t know what in the world to do about 
Tom.” 

“I give up,” Jerry’s father declared. 

“Never having played with matches 
when you were boys,” the old man 
chuckled, “I suppose you can’t under- 
stand why youngsters should want to see 
fire engines run.” 

Tom’s father, the 
another tack. 

“You’ve done a lot of work with ex- 
convicts, Mr. Upton. You know a lot 
of the psychology of wrong-doing—what’s 
called delinquent conduct. Don’t you 
know of something that could be done 
to straighten our youngstersout? We're 
getting positively worried.” 

“Did either of you ever hear of a man 
named Nelles—Fred C. Nelles?”’ Upton 
asked. 

“He’s head of Whittier, isn’t he?” 
father said. 

“Yes, and Whittier is one institution 
that is making good boys*out of bad ones 
instead of making bad boys worse.” 

For the remainder of the journey old 
man Upton talked about the Whittier 
State School, near Los Angeles. He told 
of the strides forward that reformatory 
has made in the handling of wayward 
boys since Fred C. Nelles took hold of 
things there. 

The net result of all this was that the 
two fathers, while admitting that Whittier 
no doubt was a splendid institution, 
rejected the idea that it might help them 
solve the problem. Boys who are com- 
mitted to Whittier become wards of the 
state. They are tried in court, adjudged 
guilty of some offense against the peace 
and dignity of the people of California. 
They are committed to Whittier School 
the same as a felon is committed to state 
prison. 

“Our youngsters may be roughnecks 
but we’re not going to throw them in 
with a lot of young rowdies and riffraff 
from everywhere,” was the sense of their 
rejoinder. “Give us a place like Whittier 
where a boy can be placed in the school 
without an order of court, where there 
will be no disgrace attached, and we'll 
listen to you.” 

“A bill will be introduced at the next 
session of the Legislature,” old man 
Upton said, “to make such an institution 
possible. elles calls it the twenty-four- 
hour school.” 


Providing a Safety Valve 


attorney, tried 


In every community and in many a 
home there is a Tom or a Jerry. Every 
day sees some Duck Baby stoned. The 
boy’s name may not be Tom or Jerry and 


‘ 
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what he does may be a far cry from 
throwing stones at a fountain. But Tom 
and Jerry and the Duck Baby represent 
the boy problem. 

It must not ‘be supposed that the 
youngster who always is in hot water, 
apparently with malice aforethought, 
who forever is picking on some Duck 
Baby, is necessarily vicious. Not at all. 
He doesn’t need a spanking, often, so 
much as a safety valve—an outlet for his 
steam. In him is a world of energy 
forever seeking expression. If you are a 
parent it is your job to be forever finding 
outlet for child energy. He is, mainly, 
an unthinking engine, and it is up to you 
to equip him with a safety valve and keep 
it in good running order. 

Fred C. Nelles is a bachelor, but he has 
made an intensive study of boys and has 
had remarkable success as superintendent 
of Whittier State School. It has blazed 
a way for institutions of the kind through- 
out the United States. An understand- 
ing of Nelles’ methods might assist every 
father and mother in the land in handling 
boys—for what family, blessed with a 
boy, is without its problems? 

ache before he was placed in charge 
of Whittier to make it function—make 
good boys out of bad ones—Nelles worked 
with boys. Before he had ceased to be a 
boy himself he seemed to know almost 
instinctively how boys should be man- 
aged. Today it is second nature with 
him. His theories and his methods are 
diametrically opposed to time-honored 
rule-by-slipper tactics. 

To begin with, Nelles does not believe 
in and does not indulge in corporal 
punishment. He does not believe there 
is any truth in the old saw about “spare 
the rod, spoil the child.” He does not 
believe in punishment as a cure-all. In 
fact, he does not believe in punishment, 
as such, at all. 

And punishment, as a corrective, has 
been administered for so many thousands 
of years that the idea of eliminating it 
entirely from the general scheme of 
things seems, at first thought, pre- 
posterous. One of the first things the 
baby grows to understand is a spanking. 
It may be homeopathic in quality, but 
it makes an impression. 

What would happen if punishment 
were eliminated entirely? 

For several years there has been no 
punishment at Whittier. And Whittier 
today is an institution so far superior 
to the reformatory of twenty-five years 
ago that there seems no comparsion. 
Then boys were whipped, placed in a 
guardhouse, made to wear the Oregon 
boot, fed on bread and water for in- 
fractions of rules. 

Boys break rules today, but what 
happens to them is not called punish- 
ment. It is discipline. The difference 
may appear to be more psychological 
than actual, but it is actual as well as 
psychological. 

oday when a boy breaks rules or 
runs away or otherwise lays himself liable 
to discipline he is not whipped, not 
burdened with an Oregon boot, not 
placed in a straightjacket or a guardhouse, 
not fed on bread and water, but is de- 
prived of the privileges to which he and 
his fellows are accustomed. He is put 
apart from the well-behaved boys in a 
company of ill-behaved boys, and he 
remains there as long as he shows an 


inclination to misbehave. While he is 
there he is compelled to work all day in 
silence and he is watched. He eats and 
sleeps with his company, which is known 
as the “lost privilege company.” When 
his company captain is satisfied he is 
ready to be reasonable and behave him- 
self properly he is restored to his old 
company and his pews. 
entality has become the foundation 
of all treatment at Whittier. First it is 
determined what a boy’s mentality is, 
and he is graded accordingly. In 
Whittier you will find boys in a company 
of like mental age, although there may 
be large and small boys in the same class. 
In order to arrive at an understanding 
of a boy’s mental capacity, Whittier has 
its department of research, with its 
psychologist and his assistants. In this 
department are field workers who make 
scientific studies of the home life of the 
boy committed to Whittier and his 
family. All possible information from 
all possible sources is obtained and 
tabulated. 


A Common-Sense Test 


The mental test given at Whittier by 
Dr. J. Harold Williams, the director of 
research, is called the Stanford revision 
of the Simon-Binet test. It concerns 
itself not with what a boy knows but 
what he understands. It is not a 
measure of book learning but of mental 
— It concerns itself with whether 
a boy can distinguish between the sen- 
sible and the absurd, how well he can 
remember, his ability to interpret symbols, 
his capacity for analysis, his sense of 
proportion. 

The test is graded for various mental 
ages and the examiner continues to ask 
questions and put problems until he 
arrives at the point where the “patient” 
no longer can give correct answers. The 
limit of his ability to answer correctly is 
the limit of his age, mentally speaking. 

Along with these rudiments comes 
patience, understanding, common sense, 
even-handed justice. Boys exasperate 
one; he who would control them first 
must be able to control himself. Boys 
must be understood by any one who 
would direct them successfully. No 
matter how foolish a boy may be, common 
sense alone can influence him for good; 
therefore in the management of boys a 
world of common sense is essential. 
Lastly, if one is to have the respect of a 
boy, if he is to hold him to any desired 
course of conduct, he must deal justly 
with that boy. 

All this has to be with boys in an 
institution, boys, mostly, from families 
that could not, strictly speaking, be con- 
sidered high class. The vi in Whittier 
are boys who have “gone wrong.” Most 
of them have brought up at Whittier 
after repeated warnings and efforts at 
correction. They have failed to heed 
the danger signal and have plunged 
headlong into trouble. 

But the boys are not all of low social 
grade. Now and then there gravitates 
to the school the son of a family of 
standing. Ninety per cent of the he s 
in the school have been culled from the 
public schools of the state. Nine out 
of ten boys who will be sentenced to 
Whittier tomorrow are in the public 
schools today, associating with your boy 

(Continued on page 64) 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Wide World 


N a late September evening, four 

months after the memorable 

Commencement Day, Bert 

Hoover and his classmate, Kim- 
ball, sat in a bare hotel room in Nevada 
City. Through the open window came 
the scent of miles of forest wet with early 
rain and the sound of heavy boots and 
loud voices of miners crossing the street, 
meeting on the hotel porch. The door 
of the barroom slammed and slammed 
again; snatches of songand laughter arose; 
at the hitching rail a weary pony pawed 
the damp earth and whickered restlessly. 

“The survey work ends the fifteenth of 
next month,” Bert said ‘to Kimball. “If 
no chance offers for more geological work, 
I’m going mining.” 

“T hope you get a place here in Nevada 
City,” said Kimball, with his quick eager 
smile. “Then you and I can pull to- 
gether.” 

“Mr. Lindgren is going to help me get 
a place in the Providence—something 
better than pushing a car, I guess.” 

The slender hope of “getting a job at 
something better than pushing a car” died 
abruptly, leaving in its place a feeling of 
sick discouragement that he concealed 
beneath a falsely cheerful manner. Mr. 
Lindgren’s best efforts failed; the survey 
ended, and he was left to face the im- 
placable wall of filled jobs. He stood in 
groups of jobless men on the scarred hill- 
sides, he interviewed brusk foremen in 
the board shacks that were the mine- 
offices. ‘‘Nothing doing,” they said. 


“We’ve got more men than jobs. 


He was born in Iowa, forty-six years ago, of pioneer Quaker 
stock, the product of five generations of resourceful men and 
women who helped to conquer the American wilderness. His 
father was an ingenious mechanic, his mother a Quaker minister. 
These parents had died before he was nine years old. He went 
first to live with an uncle on an Iowa farm; later he was sent to 
an uncle who was an educational missionary at Newberg, Oregon. 
As soon as he was old enough he did chores for his keep and when 
he was thirteen he went to work in a real estate office in Salem. 
Here he managed to acquire enough schooling out of hours to 
enter Stanford University, just then opening its doors, in the fall 
His college life was characterized by close application to 
his chosen study of geology and by leadership in the organization 

The following chapter deals 
with Hoover’s beginnings as a mining engineer in California and in 

This is the dramatic life-story of a great American and it 
is full of significance and inspiration to all Americans.—The Editors.’ 








He had no money. His 
father’s legacy and all his own 
efforts for four years had gone 
into his college training. He must 
get a job somehow. He must get a foot- 
hold in the world. There was a girl in 
Stanford who expected him to make good. 

“Buck up, old man!” said Kimball, 
noting that his friend was even more 
silent than usual. “You'll land some- 
thing all right.” 

“Sure I will,” he answered cheerfully. 
‘I suppose,” he added, a satirical note 
creeping into his quiet level tones, “four 
years of college training is invaluable to 
turn the joshes of the Cornish miners if 
for nothing more.” 

But three days later he greeted Kimball, 
jubilant. 

“There was an unexpected opening at 
the Reward and I fell into it. Pushing a 
car at two-fifty per day and experience. 
Not so bad, with two hundred men idle 
and everybody here prejudiced against 
college men.” 


Underground 


The nights became a delirium of aching 
muscles and of twitching nerves torn by 
neuralgia. At four forty-five in the morn- 
ing the alarm-clock shrilled through the 
darkness and he rolled from the tumbled 
bed to light the oil-lamp. Lights glim- 
mered from windows here and there, and 
the shadowy street was alive with denser 
shadows and glimmering lanterns when 
he came out into the frosty morning air. 
He was at the shaft while the dawn was 
still reddening above the jagged mountain 
tops. 

The dark, dripping walls of the tunnel 
were lighted dimly by his candle. Hun- 






















“Girls!” he cried, bursting upon Sister May 
and Cousin Bertha in the little house 
in Berkeley; “it's all settled. 
I'm going to Australia!” 


dreds of feet bereath the mountain 
Tommy Nennis was at work with drill and 
pick. He was a sturdy, begrimed miner 
with a rude wit and a hearty contempt for 
dudes with college educations; pushing a 
car for a real miner was good enough for 
*em, by Gosh! It would learn them some- 
thing useful before they got through. In 
the dank air, between the wet black walls, 
standing ankle deep in mud, Tommy 
Nennis worked mightily with skilful 
dredge and sledge, piling up the loosened 
ore, and up and down the long tunnel 
Bert Hoover pushed the loaded car on the 
slimy rails. At one end of the trip the 
dimly lighted shaft cage; at the other, 
twinkling like a firefly, Tommy Nennis’ 
light; between them blackness and the 
chill, damp breath of the sunless earth. 
Day after day, all alike. The life of an 
earthworm crawling in the darkness, 
accomplishing nothing, learning nothing, 
piling up the ore for the mills. 

Two months of it and then one night 
he said to Kimball, “I’ve resigned my 
position as assistant to Tommy Nennis 
and I’ll accept the ones you spoke of 
resterday. I know it’s a dollar less a day 
bes there are compensations.” 

He tipped back his chair against the 
wall. “I wrote Dr. Branner last night,” 
he went on. “I told him that as nearly as 
I can determine from my two months’ 
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He went over to England painfully conscious that 


he was not yet twenty-three. 


guise his youth by an appearance befitting an 
American engineer who had been recommended 


by Louis Janin to the great British firm 


experience in mining, the difference be- 
tween mining and geology is like that be- 
tween the old-time bear-hunters and the 
city man. When they came upon bear 
tracks the old hunter became excited and 
started to tear through the brush on a 
dead run after the bear. But the city 
man finally gasped out, ‘What are you 
doing? Let’s go back up the tracks and 
see where he came from! There are some 
obligations incurred when you reach the 
bear which I do not thoroughly appreciate 
as yet, and I still believe there 1s more 
satisfaction in seeing where he came from.” 

“That'll please Branner,”’ said Kimball. 
“He hates to see us promising geologists 
degenerate into mere money-making 
miners.” 

Kimball and he, when they had cleaned 
up and changed at the mine, tramped 
homeward in the late afternoons to Mrs. 





He strove to dis- 
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The Sons of Gwalia was an almost 
unknown mine when Hoover cabled 
areport in code to London. Soon 
the mine became famous and the 
young engineer's reputation was made 


Fleming’s, where they roomed. 
They ate enormous quantities 
of Mrs. Barker’s good cooking, 
across the street. Then in the 
dusk they went down to the 
Nevada City Hotel, hoping to 
run across engineers or big min- 
ing men from the city. These 
men, brought into the moun- 
tains by business, kept there 
overnight, were bored by waiting 
and glad to talk to young college 
men. In the warm barroom, 
whose closed doors shut out the 
wild cold darkness of the Sierra 
night, they lounged against the 
rail and talked, ordering a drink 
occasionally. 

“T’ll takea cigar, thanks,” said 

Bert, and smoking it he listened 
to talk of mines and mining in 
Africa, Australia, Russia and 
Abyssinia. A large world, stim- 
ulating the imagination, spurring 
a tethered ambition. 
“If my college education can’t get me 
anything better than pushing an ore-cart 
for a dollar and a half a day, I guess I’d 
better quit mining,” he joked grimly one 
night. George Hoffman, the mining 
engineer between him and_ Kimball, 
looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Why don’t you go down and get a job 
with Louis Janin? He has a habit of pick- 
ing up young men and placing them 
pretty well. He’s on the lookout for men 
like you boys. It might be worth trying.’ 

“It’s a good idea,” he replied, after con- 
sidering it for a moment. That night he 
packed his clothes and [some specimens 
and in the morning he was on the San 
Francisco train. 


His Foot in the Door 


Louis Janin’s office was over the Anglo- 
California Bank at Pine and Sansome. A 


But onee on the job he shaved the tender beard he 
had grown to impress London headquarters. He was 
impressing them now with the extraordinary results 
he was getting by substituting American men and 


methods for what he found in Australia 


grim determination held down Bert’s 
quivering excitement as he walked up the 
flight of stairs and opened the door 
marked “Janin.” small room, un- 
occupied. An open door, and beyond it, 
seated at a flat-topped desk, an elderly 
Frenchman, plump, kindly-looking, lost in 
concentrated attention to a letter. 

“Mr. Janin?” 

The famous mining expert looked up, 
smiled. “Good morning. What can I do 
for you?” 

“You can give me a job.” 

Louis Janin leaned hak crossed his 
hands upon his waistcoat, and considered 
the applicant, a twinkle in his eyes. 

erhaps. Sit down and we will talk 
about it.” 

He spoke as earnestly as he could. A 
college education in geology (he was care- 
ful not to say how recent); two summers 
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with the U. S. Geological Survey in the 
Sierras; three months’ experience in 
practical mining. He was eager to get 
any work that promised a future oppor- 
tunity. He came to Janin because of 
Janin’s reputation and experience. Could 
he get a foothold of any kind in that 
office? 

“Hm—two summers in the Sierras? 
With Lindgren? Have you any refer- 


seal 
them.” 

“Do that, please. You understand 
that what I can give you to do will de- 
pend upon the confidence I can place in 
your integrity, and you are unknown to 
me. Bring me your references, by all 
means. In the meantime, stay round the 
office. I can find something to keep you 
busy. Something may develop that will 
give you a good opportunity.” 

He let loose his excitement as he went 
down the stairs. He was with Janin! He 
felt like flinging his hat in the air and 
whooping aloud. He thrust his hands 
deep into his pockets and strode quickly 
down the street toward the ferry 
street-car. Theodore and sister 
May were living in Oakland; he 
hastened to tell them the good news 
and to write Dr. Branner for a 
letter to i 

The job carried thirty dollars a 
month, less than with Tommy 
Nennis, but it was an opportunity 
better than any money. When 
Dr. Branner’s recommendation, 
earned by his four years in Stan- 
ford, was in Janin’s hands, he was 
given a task on which to focus all 
his experience. His quick decision 
to come to San Francisco had 
brought him into Janin’s office at 
the moment when that expert was } - 


pes 





working on a case involving the 2 


geology of the Sierras, the very 
strata he had so recently tested and [| 
mapped. It was fresh in his mind, 
he knew every detail of it; his 








His house was a bungalow, facing the miles of desert, sole survival of a colonization scheme. 
It held handsome furnishings shipped from London by the promoters but when he 
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lifted the case of the grand piano the white ants had left only the shell 
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It was a tormented land of dust- 
storms and blistering heat,corrugated- 
iron shacks, laden camels on the 
narrow roads and little wild men 
skulking in the bush. Well, one 


nust pay for success 


knowledge was invaluable to 
Janin. He worked indefatigably 
on that case; drawing up reports, 
sketching maps, preparing geo- 
logical demonstration slides. It 
was a good piece of work; the 
North Star case was won on it; 


ee he was asked to write an article 


+ about it for the Mining and Scien- 
' tific Press. And six weeks later 
he was on his way to New Mexico 
at a salary of thirty dollars a 
week and expenses. 

A flat expanse of sand and 
sage-brush, quivering in white 
heat. Mexican huts, naked 
brown babies, sweating water-jugs hang- 
ing in the shade. Interminable miles 
of driving behind panting ponies. Min- 
ing camps in full bloom; gamblers, pros- 
pectors, Mexicans, saloon-keepers, and 
smooth plausible promoters, hot-eyed 
with the gold fever, thronging the narrow 
streets between the raw lumber buildings, 
drinking in the bars, brawling on the 
sidewalks. Sixty-three mines to consider 
with sober judgment, to investigate, sam- 
ple, make reports upon. The fortunes of 
many men and his own future hanging 
upon his decisions. 

He lay awake one night inacurtainless, 
uncarpeted room through whose warped 
board floor came sounds of riot from the 
saloon below. It was midnight, but he 
could not sleep. He improved the time 
by thinking. He had a decision to make; 
he stood ata fork in the road. Geology 
or mining? 


Taking the Flood Tide 


He could go back, now, to the work of 
the Geological Survey. He wanted to bea 
geologist. Dr. Branner’s teaching and his 
own scientific mind inclined him to follow 
science for its own sake. Science—that 
clear, selfless passion for knowledge that 











Six thousand miles of land and water, then California 


again, the pines and white beach of 
Monterey—and Lou Henry! 


is the difference between man and the 
other animals; that endless search whose 
slowly accumulated store is the real 
wealth of mankind. He could do good 
work in science; he knew it. On the other 
hand, mining—the application of present 
scientific knowledge to the practical 
affairs of men. Getting out from the 
stubborn earth the metals that make 
civilization possible: steel for great build- 
ings, for railroads, for the machines of a 
world run by machinery; coal, whose 
possession makes and unmakes nations; 
gold, the life-blood of international 
commerce. 

A materialistic age. A pragmatic age; 
a time in America’s history when rewards 
went to men whose work showed imme- 
diate, obvious results. There was the 
personal problem; could he make a living 
as a geologist? Could he make enough, 
say, to support a wife and family? ‘The 
world did not reward its scientists; it did 
not even feed them. Yet he would have 
liked to be one. 

It was a decision so important that he 
determined to ask advice. He pulled 
down the window shade, shutting out the 
arch of stars above the wide dark plain, 
lighted the lamp and sat down to write to 
Dr. Branner. 

To his good guide and 
friend he poured out his 
perplexity. A letter had 
just come from Mr. 
Patina intimating that 
there was now a chance 
for him to go back on the 
U. S. Geological Survey. 
At the same time he had 
learned that Mr. Janin 
had put his son Charles 
in his place in the office 
in San Francisco while 
he had been placed there 
at Carlisle in New Mexico 
as resident engineer 
nominally assistant 
superintendent. What 
should hedo? Would Dr. 
Branner please give his 
advice? He was tempted 
to go back on the Survey 


solemn music, of laughter and tears. 
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because he enjoyed that work 
more than anything else and it 
might lead to a position of com- 
parative security and some 
usefulness. But on the other 
hand, ten to one he should have 
to come to mining for his bread 
and butter some time and that 
coming would be hard, for being 
an older man he should hesitate 
to take an inferior position and 
how could he come back to his 
mining friends and ask for a 
place when he had thrown away 
such a chance as this? After 
all, did it not come to the ques- 
tion of whether he could suc- 
ceed better as an engineer or as 
a geologist? He was half afraid 
of himself down there, for he 
feared they overestimated _his 
training as an engineer. What 
did Dr. Branner think? 

The answer came two weeks 
later. He rode into town and 
stood in the crowded postoffice 
at mail-time to receive it, and 
on the edge of the sidewalk in the 
sunparched street he tore open 
the envelope and read quickly. 

Dr. Branner thought pretty much as he 
did. A man who became connected with 
large interests of any kind must live on 
the jump, for such interests, if successful, 
were well organized and run like machines. 
The man who looked after his employers’ 
interests in such an organization would 
usually be promoted rapidly while the 
one who didn’t enter into the spirit of the 
work would surely be dropped out soon. 
Hoover had been given places of respon- 


He had been working through three years toward this day of sunshine and 


On his wedding 


morning life seemed very good 


sibility already; that showed that he was 
quite up to the work, that continued 
promotion was assured. Dr. Branner 
thought that promotion under such 
circumstances and in the employ of such 
financiers might lead to as good a Position 
as there was in mining engineering. 
With the Survey, of course, one must be 
content to take “glory” as part of his 
pay and to risk the uncertainties of the 
work—a considerable risk for one who 
must have bread and butter. 

“So I suggest that you stay where you 
are, and Dr. Jordan thinks as I do. dy 

He folded the letter and put it in his 
pocket. “Stay where you are.” That 
was the advice of his good friend who 
himself served pure science with all the 
passion of his fine mind and all the energy 
of his life; 1 it was the advice of a man who 
loved science and knew the life of a 
scientist. ‘It is a considerable risk for 
one who must have bread and butter.” 

“Large interests... run like big 
machines. Promotion . . . in the employ 
of such financiers may lead to as good a 
position as there is in mining engineer- 
ing. hat meant success, power, great 
wealth. It meant, sometime, a secure 
future in which a man might be safe to do 
disinterested work. If he succeeded. 


Part of the Big Machine 


Across the street the landlord beat on 
the dinner-gong. Sleek, white-fingered 
gamblers, cowboys with handkerchiefs 
round their necks, a dusty engineer or 
two, crossed the hot road and went in. 


.A ragged Mexican miner slouched out of 


the postofice and went toward the 
nearest saloon, his feet raising little plops 
of white dust. At the end of the short 
street stretched the wide sterile plain, 
parched and dead, giving birth to no 
green flowering thing, feeding only, from 
its dark mines, those desolate bare towns. 
No. Doing more than that. Feeding 
the big machine, itself part of the big 
machine; its mines linked by a common 
ownership with the Anaconda of Butte, 
the Oneida of California, the Kimberly 
Diamond fields, the Rand and the Crown 
Reef in Africa and scores of other great 
mines. All of them pouring their gold, 
jewels, copper, coal, into the hands of the 
big men at the center of the machine that 
covers the world. 

He, too, was part of the machine, that 
gigantic organization of human lives and 
material things—thousands of Mexicans, 
black Africans, and Chinese; miners, 
engineers, promoters, bank- 
ers; laboratories, mills, rail- 
roads, ships; raw gold in 
the earth, minted gold in the 
vaults; international credit, 
stock markets, laws, diplo- 
macy behind the thrones of 
Europe. A young man, not 
yet twenty-two, standing in 
dust-grimed, sweat - stained 
clothes on the rickety porch 
of the postoffice in an ugly 
little’ New Mexican mining 
town, he was already in the 
great game. Only a little 
way in, still unnoticed among 
the thousands just over the 
outer edge of the great circle, 
but in it now for all he was 
worth, in it to win! 

“The man who looks after 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The ine Trail 


By Elliott C. Lincoln 


Kree-e-kuh, chuck-a, 
Kree-e-kuh, chuck-a, 
Shufflin’ hoofs an’ saddle leather 
Kinder seem to blend together 
In a sleepy little tune. 
Pinto hawse, pinto hawse, 
Ain’t yo’ glad the sunny weather 
Promises to stay a while? 
Ain’t yo’ glad it’s June? 


Kree-e-kuh, chuck-a, 
Kree-e-kuh, chuck-a, 
What’s the use of runnin’ races 
When the growin’ sagebrush traces 
Brighter patterns on the hill? 
‘Take yo’ time, take yo’ time,” 
Call the smilin’ sunflower faces 
Noddin’ lazy by the road, 


“Time wus made to kill.” 


tle" 20: 


Kree-e-kuh, chuck-a, 
Kree-e-kuh, chuck-a, 

Oh, it’s good to be a-ridin’ 

On through June, without decidin’ 
Anythin’—jest trustin’ luck. 
Pinto hawse, pinto hawse, 

Don’t yo’ look to me for guidin’ 
When yo’ hear the saddle sing 
“* Kree-e-kuh, chuck-a, chuck.” 

















This Chinese girl, Miss Dorothy Chang Gee, an expert in 
finance, is manager of the oriental department in 
the French American Bank, San Francisco 


ISS DOROTHY CHANG GEE, 

a native of China, who was 

Nuisee Chang Hor Gee when 

she came to California seven- 
teen years ago at the age of three, is 
demonstrating that the younger genera- 
tion of China possess as much ability as 
their forebears in mental pursuits, if not 
far surpassing them. 

As manager of the oriental department 
“of the French-American Bank of Savings 
in San Francisco, Miss Gee has the dis- 
tinction of being the youngest and highest 
paid woman employee of Chinese nation- 
ality in financial pursuits on the Pacific 
Coast and, without doubt, in the United 
States. The department under her man- 
agement has made a record growth in the 
past five years. Its size was rather in- 
significant when she first took charge but 
the amount of its total deposits is now 
represented by several figures. 

“It has been an old and unjust idea of 
the Chinese that women are inferior to 
men,” says Miss Gee, “and I think I 
have assisted in proving that this is not 
true. Real hard work of a practical na- 
ture makes for success. Many people 
can talk convincingly but lack the ability 
to apply their ideas in a way that will 
yield definite results.” 

Miss Gee has had a thorough American 
education and her knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language in addition to her native 
tongue is of great value to her in her 
work. She is now devoting much of her 
time to the study of financial conditions 
of the Chinese in America and intends 
offering the results of her researches to 
the Chinese government. 

This talented young woman is a 
daughter of Chang Waichor Gee, man- 
ager of the Chinese department of the 
American National Bank, San Francisco. 

K. Y. Fune. 
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Interesting 








Wen William J. Van 
Sicklen was a farm- 
lad in the Northumberland 
hills in Eastern Canada his 
father gave him a magic 
lantern. He took it apart 
and used the lens to fashion 
for himself a home-made 
camera. From this simple 
episode burgeoned both the 
hobby for photographic 
processes and the passion 
for analysis which enabled 
him to reproduce with 
chemical exactitude a line 
of German developers, 
among the most important 
industrial compounds for- 
feited through war. 

From the Canadian farm 
Van Sicklen went to Minne- 
sota, where he made his 
home with an uncle and 
entered high school. He 
took up chemistry with an 
avidity that astonished his 
instructors and later had a 
year in the University of 
+ atlas Then he made 
and sold stereoscopic views 
of the Canadian Rockies and with the 
funds came to Stanford University, where 
he took degrees of B. A., M. A. and Ph. D. 
in mathematics, physics and chemistry, 
teaching meanwhile in the chemical de- 
partment. His research into the quality 
and character of photographic developers 
began at Stanford and was perfected at 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, where he 
became professor of chemistry at the be- 
ginning of the European war in 1914. 

At that time he realized the serious 
handicap which the ever-decreasing sup- 
ply of metol and other photographic 
reagents of the highly important “Hauff” 
line would prove to American photog- 
raphers. He had 
practically noth- 
ing to guide him, 
for Hauff & Co. 
had never _pat- 
ented their prod- 
ucts in America 
and the _hypo- 
thetical synthesis 
of a German 
named Paul— 
which was the 
only published for- 
mula—proved in- 
correct. 

For ten months 
he worked secretly 
at his task in the 
Texan university 
laboratory, often 
spending half the 
night in researches, 
and when he fin- 
ally demonstrated 
his product the 
hardest task of all 
—its introduction 
—still lay before 
him.  Photogra- 


phers had become more or less reconciled 
to various substitutes and had been fooled 
by many worthless imitations claiming 
to be metol. So Van Sicklen, with little 
capital, came to San Francisco and began 
his campaign. Everywhere he had to 
prove by chemical test and photographic 
demonstration the truth of his claims, but 
he succeeded and is now far behind his 
orders, working night and day with sev- 
eral assistants. 

Van Sicklen says that with proper ma- 
chinery and equipment he can manv- 
facture metol and other erstwhile German 
photographic compounds as cheaply in 
this country as Hauff could make them 
in his Berlin factory, which means that 
these important chemicals will be less ex- 
pensive in the future than they were be- 
fore the war. Moreover, Van Sicklen has 
made a chemically pure grade of metol, 
eliminating its skin-poisoning tendencies 
which have caused much suffering to 
photographic workers in the past. He is 
now engaged on a “stainless pyro,” which 
will mean elimination of the photogra- 
pher’s “mahogany” finger-nails, and on 
a non-fogging substitute for hydroqui- 
none, another big step in photographic 
industry. Louts J STELLMAN. 


UU 
NE day Mrs. J. P. Gray was walking 


on a business street in Los Angeles 
when she saw something that amused her. 
It was a little goldfish with pop-eyes look- 
ing as seriously comical as some of those 
finny things can look. She gazed at ita 
moment, then went inside and when she 
came out she had it and six others in a big 
glass bowl. At home she put them in a 
sunny window and interested herself in 
their care. She also interested her hus- 
band in them to the extent of having him 
make a large cement bowl on a pedestal 
in her flower garden. In order to keep 


Chemical discoveries of importance to photographers have been made 
by William J. Van Sicklen in his San Francisco laboratory. 
American factories can now produce these Berlin's products 
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away inquiring felines a cement top was 
made and glass windows inserted in the 
sides. 

The reward for all this care came 
presently in a “school” of baby fish. Mrs. 
Gray went to a Japanese store for advice. 
The Jap told her how to care for the 
progeny and added that he would buy 
some of them if she succeeded in raising 
them to a certain age. With a business 
purpose now ahead, she had a pond built 
three feet wide and ten feet long. Fresh 
water was sprayed in at the side and stag- 
nant water drained from the bottom. The 
fish lived, the Jap paid her what he said 
they were worth; she went home happy 
and remained so for a few days—until she 
saw some of these fish displayed in a large 
seed and plant store, and on learning the 
price asked for them and that the pur- 
chase had been made from the Japanese 
to whom she had sold them, she began to 
realize that she might raise more fish and 
dispose of them to this same firm without 
a Jap for middle-man. 

More ponds of uniform length were 
constructed and new varieties of fish 
obtained. As they grew, Mrs. Gray 
learned their needs and experimented 
with different foods. She now has a fish- 
food on the market. Fish also require 
water plants. She has gathered eighteen 
different kinds of water-lilies and plants 
and finds a ready sale for them. 

Most successful men have predeter- 


mined what business or profession they 


would follow in life. Many have spent 
years in preparing for a career, either by 
a college education or working up from 
the ranks. But it is an interesting fact 
that the average successful woman in 
business for herself has drifted into it by 
chance or has taken up some line of work 
for the sheer love of it, without at the 
outset having any monetary results in 


mind; suddenly something would “‘just 


Mrs. J. P. Gray has twenty-nine goldfish ponds in her back yard in 
Los Angeles. Some of her fish sell when small at $25 a hundred. 


Others with rare markings bring more than $100 a pair 


happen” whereby this 
hobby would bring in a few 
dollars, then it would dawn 
upon her that there might 
possibly be money in it if 
she worked harder. Big 
business has had feminine 
beginning many a time in 
backyards and in kitchens. 
What woman, for instance, 
would be likely to say to 
herself, “‘I believe I’ll make 
money by raising gold- 
fish’’? 

Mrs. Gray declares that 
fish have more intelligence 
than one would think. 
When she works among 
them they follow her from 
side to side of the ponds; 
when she puts her hand into 
the water they gather 
round it and nibble at her 
fingers. She is certain that 
some of her pets even know 
their names. She now has 
twenty-nine fish ponds in 
her back yard. Some of 
the fish she sells when they 
are small at $25 a hundred. 
Older ones with rare and curious mark- 
ings she has sold for more than $100 a 
pair. She keeps working and adding to 
her aquarium and the future is literally 
golden with promise for her. 

MayBeEL SHERMAN. 


v0 Uv 
BAEVEN years ago W. L. (“Bill”) 


Eaton started out selling automo- 
biles. His live-wire methods induced the 
factory representatives to offer him the 
sales contract for the Seattle district. 
They asked him to go to the plant and 
talk it over, but he frankly told them he 
hadn’t the price of a ticket. They sent it 
to him and he 
went East and re- 
turned with the 
contract. 

He then secured 
financial backing 
and ordered his 
first. carload of 
cars, but after the 
cars were shipped 
his financial back- 
ing failed to 
function and he 
was flat with a 
shipment in the 
yards on which he 
could not even pay 
the freight bill. 
A friend in the 
freight office 
placed his per- 
sonal O. K. on the 
bill and let him 
take one car, 
which he sold the 
following day, re- 
leasing the others. 
In one month he 
sold more cars 





When you are flat broke and in debt can you crawl out 
and on to Easy street? Sure you can! W. L. Eaton 


is proof of this cheerful assertion 


than had been sold in the previous two 
years—and then the factory went into 
the hands of a receiver, leaving him broke 
and with debts. 

When Eaton had cleared away the 
wreckage he remembered that a new 
truck factory had advertised for a dis- 
tributor, so he wired for the contract and 
a carload of trucks. He hadn’t seen one 
of the trucks and didn’t know what the 
looked like until his first shipment a 
Other houses had trucks and weren’t sell- 
ing them. Eaton had debts and had to 
sell his trucks or quit before he got 
started, so he obtained advertising space 
in the daily paper and told the world 
of the merits of his trucks. 

That was on a Sunday morning and 
that afternoon a rancher from Kent came 
into his place to look the machines over. 

He said he’d be back in a day or two, 
but Eaton needed that first sale and 
needed it badly. He offered to take the 
farmer to the inter-urban station as a 
demonstration and instead took him all 
the way home. The following day the 
rancher was due to go into the country 
with a big load and at four o’clock in the 
morning Eaton had his truck backed up 
to the door. He took the load and made 
the farmer leave Dobbin at home. That 
night he returned to Seattle with a check 
for the price of the truck. He sold 
twenty-four of the fifty-six trucks built 
in the first year of the factory’s existence. 

In 1915 Eaton took the agency with 
a partner for a popular touring car. 
When the government ordered a cut in 
automobile production his partner one 
day indicated a desire to retire. In less 
than one minute Eaton had him name a 
sale figure and had agreed to it. Today 
he controls one of the finest automobile 
business houses in Seattle. 

A typical example of his foresight and 
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E. E. Dayton has solved a problem for parents with his play-room barber shop in Denver, 
Colorado. Children are eager to be “bobbed” for such innocent bribes as candy and 
indoor sports. Dayton says that a man may be a good barber and know nothing 
about cutting kiddies’ hair, so he decided to specialize with small customers 


ability to get things done was manifested 
late last summer. The Motor Car Dealers 
Association and the Washington Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce were in 
need of centralized quarters for the execu- 
tive secretary who served both organi- 
zations. Eaton heard of a beautiful resi- 
dence within three blocks of the heart of 
automobile “‘row” which was for sale at a 
bargain. He talked it over with two or 
three of the leading spirits of the “‘row,” 
who appointed him a committee of one to 
investigate. In twenty-four hours he had 
bought the property, tentatively organ- 
ized the Motor Car Dealers Club of 
Seattle and is president of the institution 
today. NormaN F. Storm. 


uv UV 


N Denver, Colorado, is a man who has 

elevated the barber trade to a new and 
interesting standard. Perhaps I should 
not say the barber trade, for it is only a 
small though important part of it— 
children’s hair-cutting. E. E. Dayton’s 
delightful play-room shop is an example 
of what it is possible to accomplish in a 
place of this kind. 

It was several years after Dayton con- 
ceived the idea of a children’s barber shop 
that he actually opened the first one in 
Chicago at Marshall Field’s store and it 
was several years later that he opened his 
own shop, with its play-room features, 
which has been such a success in Denver. 

Some six years ago Dayton owned three 
barber shops in Chicago. Often a woman 
with a small girl or boy would come in to 
have the child’s hair bobbed. The bar- 
bers always disliked cutting children’s 
hair and were often careless or discour- 
teous. The woman was generally uneasy 
or embarrassed. Sometimes one would 
say to Dayton, “How I wish there was a 
nice place to get a child’s hair cut—there 
is no place except a hair-dressing parlor 
and they usually do not welcome chil- 
dren.” So the idea of starting such a place 
—a Children’s Very Own Shop—came to 
Dayton. As he thought it over, he de- 
cided that the best location to launch 
such a venture would be in a big store 
where many women shopped, so Marshall 


Field’s was the next idea. Dayton went to 
this store and stated his plan. They liked 
it, but had no room for it at that time. 
However, they wanted to give it a trial as 
soon as they could provide space. It was 
three years before this could be done, but 
Dayton spent those years studying 
children and, especially, different ways to 
cut their hair. He talked to mothers and 
discussed styles with them. He found 
out how they liked to have their children’s 
hair cut and from the ideas thus gathered, 
he evolved the different styles in which 
he specializes. 

In 1914 the shop was opened as a part 
of Marshall Field’s. It was a success from 
the first and soon seven barbers were kept 
busy every day and more were needed to 
take care of the business. As there was 
no more space available for enlarging the 
shop they were finally forced to raise the 
price in an attempt to cut down the num- 
ber of customers. 

When this business had been thriving 
for five years, Dayton decided to go west 
and start one of hisown. During his con- 
nection with Marshall Field’s he had had 
many good offers, especially from the 
East, but he had always wanted to live in 
Colorado. Last year he moved to Denver 
and leased the tenth floor of the Daniel 
and Fisher Tower. It isa light, airy room 
thirty-six feet square, and in fitting it up 
Dayton included the play-room feature 
which he had long wanted in his shop. 
His idea in using the play-room is, that if 
children come into the shop, play in the 
sand or slide down the kindergarten slide, 
they will come to the chair to have their 
hair cut without the great fear so many 
of them usually show. He gives each 
child a small toy or a couple of pieces of 
good sugar candy and these things win the 
hearts of all the youngsters. They invari- 
ably beg to come again and very soon, too. 

The shop is a charming place with a 
black and white tiled floor, orange shades 
and bright cretonne hangings at the win- 
dows. A nursery border encircles the wall 
and there are the fascinating black and 
white chairs which Dayton designed and 
which are just the right size for the small 
patrons. At one side of the room is a 


sand-box, a slide and a little green swing; 
there, too, are tinker toys, peg-board and 
dollies. In fact, there is everything to 
make the kiddies happy, and happy they 
are, playing in the sunny, immaculate 
room and hoping mother will let them 
stay a while, even after they get their 
“bobs.” All the little things which add 
to the comfort and safety of both parents 
and children have been considered, as for 
instance, the protections at the windows 
so that they can be raised without fear of 
a child ‘falling out. The mother can 
wait, reading or looking out the west 
windows at the wonderful Rockies in the 
distance and she does not mind the wait- 
ing but rather welcomes it, for she can 
really rest while her child plays content- 
edly. 

Of course every brush, comb and towel 
is carefully sterilized after it is used s0 
that the shop is just as sanitary as it is 
charming and attractive. Since many 
children do not like men barbers, Dayton 
always has at least one woman assistant. 
He teaches all his assistants his methods, 
for, as he exclaims, a man may be a very 
good barber and know nothing whatever 
about cutting children’s hair. It is a 
different and distinct thing and has to be 
learned as such. He brings the little 
children from the orphans’ homes, cuts 
their hair and in this way teaches his 
barbers. In less than a year’s time he 
has built up a prosperous business. To 
his shop come at least fifty children a day, 
often many more. He understands and 
sympathizes with children and _his 
methods of managing them would find 
favor with kindergarten enthusiasts or 
child-training experts anywhere. This 
doubtless explains a great deal of his 
success; this and his kindly but dignified 
manner which appeals to both children 
and grown-ups-and gives to his artistic 
shop an air all its own. Often people 
passing through Denver drop in to see 
him—they knew him back in Chicago 
and bring him childish messages, from 
youngsters who have never forgotten him. 

The shop does not advertise except in 
the friendly “pass it on” way. One 
woman will tell another, or more often a 
small boy calls to his playmate down the 
block, “I’m going to the Tower to get my 
hair cut today. When’re you going? 
You’d better ask your mother to take you 
—you can slide and swing and Mr. Day- 
ton gives you candy!” 

Auice M. CHALMERs. 
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Quickened 


By Alice M. Richards 


I who have lived dull monotone 
Attune my life anew! 

I who have robed my soul in drab 
Fling forth a rainbow hue. 

I who have dwelt in dim-lit dusk 

"Throb now within the sun. 

I who have hungered long, feast deep— 

And this thy love has done! 
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what happens 
when you 
serve pie ? 


Your grocer sells Crisco, in this sani- 
tary, dust-proof container. Convenient 
sizes, one pound and larger; net weights. 


Never sold 


in bulk. 


Crisco is also made and sold in Canada. 


How many kinds of pie 


can you make: 


? 


Wouldn’t you like easy recipes for fig pie, 
rhubarb and raisin pie, sweet potato pie, and 
many others just as delicious as these? The 
new cookbook “Recipes for Everyday” tells 
how to make them easily and economically; 
it also gives “everyday” recipes for scores of 
delicious cakes, puddings, breads, salads, and 
all kinds of dishes that you will like for the 


family table. 


Written by Janet McKenzie 


Hill, founder of the Boston Cooking School, 


and editor of 
ted in color. 


“American Cookery.” Illustra- 


Each of these attractive books 


costs us 29 cents. As an advertising offer, we 
will mail you one copy, for personal use, on 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps. Address Depart- 
ment W-7, The Procter & Gamble Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 










—do folks eat the filling, and leave most of 
the crust on the plate? 









Make your next pie with Crisco and see how 
quickly the crust disappears, down to the 
last crumb. 












It will be tender and crisp and flaky because 
Crisco is 100% shortening—the richest that 
can be made. 









It will be extra good because it will not taste 
of cooking fat. Crisco has neither taste, 
color, nor odor—it adds only richness to foods. 











It will be perfectly digestible because Crisco 
is strictly vegetable. It contains none of the 
elements that make animal cooking fats hard 
to digest. It is simply edible vegetable oil, 
hardened by the special Crisco process into 
pure, white cooking fat of the highest quality. 






















Crisco is better for all cooking, frying, 
shortening, and for enriching the most 
delicate cakes. There is nothing else 
like it. Get a trial package, and see 
how much it improves your food. 











































The Gloria Kids 


Spike Admits He Aint Very 
Smart in Some Ways 


NEVER met up with a finer pair of 

kids than Joe and Lela. The year 
I they come, that was the year the old 

man sent me over to hold down the 
east ranch in the foothills. By rights 
the east ranch is a married man’s job, for 
it’s lonesome, but I took my guitar and 
a pup and a cat—which afterwards in- 
creased herself to five cats—and I bached 
and done fine. There was little to do 
and my own time to do it in, and no boss 
telling me where to head in at every fif- 
teen minutes, so I was as happy as a 
horned toad on a hot rock. 

Yet I was glad to see Joe and Lela 
come, with five or six hard-rock miners, 
and tent themselves down on the Gloria 
group of claims about two miles up in 
the hills above the ranch. Joe’s mother 
in Denver owned the main interest in the 
Gloria group, and when Joe and Lela 
married the old lady reckoned she would 
send them out in the wilderness to coo 
and look after development work on the 
claims. They cooed all right. In their 
spare time they were the out-cooingest 
pair of doves I ever seen, but Joe likewise 
worked a shift in the tunnel and Lela 
cooked for the hard-rocks, and the two 
of them were a heap usefuller members 
of society than most newlyweds. 

One morning about a month after they 
come they waved at me as they passed 
the ranch in their wagon, going down to 
town for a load of supplies. It was dur- 
ing the July rains, 4) that afternoon a 
cloud bulged up across the Huachucas 
and spilt itself all over that part of the 
range in barrelfuls. About the middle 
of it I heard a yell down the: draw, be- 
tween cracks of thunder, and here come 
Joe and Lela with their old churn-footed 
team at a good imitation of a lope, and 
both of them kids laughing as if being 
half-drownded in cold rain-water was 
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By Baduer Clark 


Author of: The Little Widow, ete. 


their favorite sport. They were summer 
dressed, without a sign of slicker or um- 
brella, so I hopped out through the flood 
to help Joe unhook the horses and throw 
them in the corral, and ordered Lela into 
my kitchen, where I had just started a 
fire for supper. 

When Joe and I got to the house, I sort 
of died of delight in the doorway. It was 
just Lela standing by the stove, with her 
wet white dress clinging to her and her 
hair—about the color of wheat straw— 
all ripply over her shoulders and down to 
below her waist, with a drop of water 
shining in it here and there. Her eyes 
were bright and her face full of fun, 
though her cheeks turned considerable 

ink at the way I stopped and looked. 
if f the angel Gabriel had showed up in my 
old black kitchen with his golden trumpet 
and his best band uniform, I know I 
wouldn’t have half-masted my jaw and 
stared the way I did at Lela. 

After she had got supper for us, it come 
on to rain some more, so they decided to 
stay the night. I thumpled my old gui- 
tar for them and sung most of the love 
songs I knowed, Mexican and American, 
and they set by and listened and praised, 
holding hands. in the naturalest way in 
the worla, as if I was their nighest of kin. 
I had to bed myself down on the kitchen 
floor with a pile of gunny sacks and a 
couple of saddle blankets, and I had 
to rouse up and throw the pup across 
the room every few minutes all night, 
yet I didn’t begrudge my good bed to Joe 
and Lela, for I never met with two 
folks that [liked so quick ns hard as 
I did them. 

“Now you come up and be neighborly,” 
says Lela when they drove away the next 
morning, and so I done it, and got to be 
one of the family. Lela could rake together 
a better meal under canvas than most 


women can ina tiled kitchen with every pot 
and soup fork in it patented, so it wasn’t 
no wonder that my day’s ride happened 
to end up at the Gloria camp every so 
often, about sundown. Yet I never out- 
done it. I aint very smart in some ways, 
but I know a young husband is sometimes 
as oncertain as a stick of old giant pow- 
der, so more than once I choked down 
the wild longings of my stomach and 
cooked my own supper at home rather 
than show up at camp too much. A sin- 
gle man that keeps good friends with a 
married couple must think a little, and 
so long as Joe blowed me up regular for 
coming to camp so seldom I reckoned 
things were about right. 


© ee night that I was up there, after 
the hard-rocks had finished feeding 
and gone to their own tent to play cards, 
the three of us were talking round the table 
when Lela went white all of a sudden and 
flopped over sideways. A chair happened 
beside her that kept her from hitting the 
flgor until Joe got round the table and 
lifted her head on his shoulder. 

“A heart spell,” says Joe, flipping some 
water into her face and beginning to fan 
her with my hat. “She inherits a bum 
heart from her mother. Run over to our 
sleeping tent, Spike, and get the bottle of 
aromatic spirits from the ca by the head 
of the bed.” 

So I got it, and as soon as she could 
swallow a few drops of it in water she 
straightened up as quick as. she had 
wilted down. “‘All right now,” she says, 
and begun talking on the same line we had 
followed when she fainted. No fuss at 
all. She was just that game always 

The next night I dropped round for 
supper Doc Burchard was there from 
town with his car. I aint very smart in 
some ways, but I sized Doc Burchard up 
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as too good-looking to trust. Joe was a 
good, straight, clever sort of a man, and 
he had a heart like a ham, but his face 
looked a little like one too. That doctor, 
though, had been born smart and good- 
looking and then the schools had sand- 
papered and hand-polished him down 
till he was as smooth as aegg. He had a 
cute way of talking to women and kept 
Lela laughing all through supper. I 
don’t know that I mentioned it, but Lela 
was a right pretty girl, and I didn’t like 
the combination two-bits’ worth. It was 
teetotally none of my business, but when 
I went home that night I kicked the pup 
without no cause. 


WEEK after that I circled into the 
Gloria camp at sundown and there 
was Doc Burchard’s car and Doc Burch- 
ard—same as before, only more at home. 
It seemed he owned stock in the Gloria 
roup, which give him some excuse to 
Took in every time he had a country call 
north of town, but it hit me funny that 
he had never thought to worry about 
them mining interests of his before he 
met Lela. He sure took the develop- 
ment of them claims to heart though 
after he seen the gold. Whether it was 
the gold of Lela’s hair or the twinkle in 
the ore I don’t know, but something kept 
him hanging round there pretty regular. 
I aint very smart in some ways, ia I 
suspicioned and suspicioned in them days 
till I felt all greenish and ornery, and the 
camp was spoiled for me. The suppers 
didn’t taste so good any more though 
Doc made us all, laugh with the smooth, 
smart things he said, and when he was 
there Lela would dig a tablecloth and 
real napkins up from her wedding outfit 
and do things in style. And it was dif- 
ferent even when Doc wasn’t there. 
Something was changed from the free and 
friendly days when I first met up with 
Joe and Lela. I didn’t care to guess 
just what it might be, for I thought a 
heap of Lela, but I felt it in the air. I 
would slip the hackamore off of my jaw 
and turn it loose sometimes, and talk and 
talk and talk, and then come to and find 
that neither of them was more than half 
listening to what I said, but seemed to be 
thinking of something else. They were 
just as friendly as ever to me but instead 
of asking me right into the kitchen of 
their lives and making me at home like 
they had at first, I felt now as if they was 
keeping me out on the front stoop with 
the dogs. And Doc Burchard kept 
a-coming and kept a-coming. 

One day I rode up on the three of them 
over in the Buckshot country. Joe was 
setting in the doctor’s car smoking and 
Lela jand Doc, with guns, were drifting 
toward me through the low mesquit, 
looking for quail. 

“Vacation?” says I, reigning up when I 
met Lela. 

“Oh, no,” she says, with a smile that 
looked like work. “Just a trip to the 
butcher shop. The doctor likes quail 
and so does Joe. Better come up and 
try them tonight if we get any.” 

She snapped open the little twenty- 
gauge across her arm and stood sort of 
playing with the shells in the breech, 
while Doc ranged on up the slope. She 
had got to look sort of frayed lately, and 
tired, and worried, and not a bit like the 
glory girl that had paralyzed me the 
night of the big rain in my kitchen. 
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“You aint up to grade these days, 
Lela,” saysI. “You're sort of run down, 
and under them circumstances I don’t 
like to add my appetite to your job. 
Them hard-rocks are more than enough.” 

“Don’t worry, Spike,” she answers, 
with another of them hand-carved smiles. 
“Tt aint that. I was never stronger.” 

“Well, anyway, I’d like to see you 
gayer,”’ says I. 

She looked at me for a second, hard, 
and her blue eyes seemed to get dark with 
the thinking that was going on behind 
them. 

“Gaiety’s for girls,” she said, looking 
away again. “I’m getting an old lady. 
You wont be quite so gay yourself when 
you fall in love, and marry, and tangle 
yourself all up with responsibility for 
more souls than your own.” 

Just then Doc called that he had 
spotted some quail, and she followed him 
and they went over the sky line together. 
I sat in my saddle looking after them till 
it come to me that probably Joe was 
watching me. When I rode over to him 
he was not much gayer than she was. 
When I said Lela wasn’t looking very 
husky he agreed with me. 

“She’s working a little too hard,” he 
says, boring out his pipe with his jack 
knife. “She has had one or two of her 
heart spells lately. But Doc is right 
friendiy and watches her close.” 

“T reckon!” thinks I on the inside. But 
I didn’t speak out loud. What are you 
going to say to a man like that? None 
of my business, none of my_ business, 
none of my business—I snarled them 
words to myself all the way home that 
night, like a Mexican girl saying her 
beads, but I got no comfort out of them. 


N town next day I seen the sign, “T. 
A. Burchard, M. D.,” and I whirled 
and rammed into the office. I hadn’t no 
exact intentions but my soul was just 
sour. Doc looked up from his desk as 
innocent and honest as a Hereford calf 
and asked what ailed my health. As my 
eye met up with his it come to me that | 
had started to prosecute a case without 
no particular evidence, so I just said that 
I was sore inside and my heart was bad, 
which was all true enough. He slapped 
a short-distance telephone against my 
chest and said my heart would do for the 
main pump in the C. & L. mine, and then 
asked what I had for dinner. I told him 
—fried cottontail> fried potatoes, a mess 
of frijoles con bastante chili and eleven 
flapjacks. He laughed and give me some 
ills and told me to go easy on the grease. 
He wanted me to talk a while but I had 
business down street. You find a man 
like that every so often—a plumb good 
fellow with men but an hombre muy malo 
in the matter of women. 

My pressure was getting so high that 
I was scared of myself, so I was almost 
tickled when the old man made a gather- 
ing of beef stuff on the east range and 
shipped it to the reservation lease in 
Montana, and me with it. I stayed u 
there in the north country as long as 
could, for Crow Indians wore less on my 
nerves than Arizona white folks. 

It was flat three months before I got 
back and the first man I howdied as I 
come near my old place on the east 
ranch was Joe, crawling along the road 
in his wagon. He was glad to see me, 
and friendly as always, but his mind 


seemed to be ranging rourid somewhere 
in the next county, and I wondered. 
Nope; not much news at the Gloria camp, 
except that a couple of Mexican boys 
had pitched a tent by the spring and were 
herding a band of Angora goats over the 
claims. Yes, Lela was as well as usual, 
and had a girl from 7D ranch staying the 
day with her. Something had happened 
in the Denver headquarters to hold up 
development work on the claims—some- 
thing always does happen that way to 
mining prospects—and the hard-rocks 
were all fired. Joe and Lela were fixing 
to move to town for a while till work 
started up again. Doc Burchard? Oh, 

es, he was fine, and had found a nice 

ouse for them in town, right next to his. 
Hm! I held a ongodly conversation with 
myself as I spurred ahead and rode on to 
the ranch. 

Tuck Williams, that had held down my 
place while I was gone, turned over the 
guitar and the pup and the five cats all 
in good condition, and rode away to the 
home ranch. After supper I scraped off 
the stove and swept out—Tuck aint no 
housekeeper—and then I rolled in, for 
I had played pinochle in the caboose till 
four that morning. 


je was round three o’clock next morning 
when I woke up to the sound of a thin 
squeaky Mexican voice out by the gate, 
saying: “Oiga! oiga! Sefior Spike, venga! 
anda!” and so on. It sounded interest- 
ing, so I shook myself into a dud or two 
and hopped out to the gate, taking along 
a six-shooter and an electric flash on spec- 
ulation. My caller turned out to be one 
of the Mexican goat-herders Joe had men- 
tioned, afoot and still panting, and he 
held out a note scratched on a piece of 
paper sack with a blue pencil. I can see 
that note yet. “Lela taken bad in the 
hight,” it said. “Awful bad. Ride to 
home ranch and phone doctor in town. 
Please hellbent. Joe.” 

I moved then. It was my first real 
chance to do something for my Gloria 
kids, and I done it all four feet in a bunch. 
By luck I had kept up the horse I rode 
the day before, and in five minutes I was 
on him and we slashed down the draw 
through the dark. The first three miles 
of the way was a good road, and we got 
all the good out of that road there was in 
it. A couple of hobo miners were nodding 
overa fire of yucca stalks about three miles 
down, and I remember how they jerked 
up and how their eyes glared at us as we 
bulged into the light of their fire and then 
flashed away again into the black. 

Then come five miles of dim cow trail 
through low hills. It was the darkest 
hour of the night but we both knowed 
the trail and we held it, though we did 
make some new cut-offs. A branch of 
live-oak wiped me across the face so my 
lips were a sight for a week afterward. 

he horse made three bad stumbles, but 
he only spilled me once, and at gray day- 
light we loped into a loud reception com- 
mittee of dogs at the home ranch. I slid 
off and pounded at the door with the butt 
of my quirt till the old man showed up in 
his nightshirt, and then I near knocked ' 
him.down getting across the room to the 

hone. Central was asleep, and then 
‘Doc was asleep, but I finally got things 
to moving and then I set down and used 
what breath I had left in explanations. 

I shifted to a fresh horse and started 
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“Pretty good-looking little car, Jimmy, but aren’t these tires rather expensive?” 
“Expensive? Not at all. Don’t you know that a set of Kelly-Springfields will give 
me from fifteen to twenty thousand miles on this car?” 
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back before breakfast, for I couldn’t get 
Lela, off my mind. rode straight 
through to the Gloria camp, and when 
I got there the doctor’s car stood by the 
tents but nobody was in sight and it was 
all so quiet that it give me a chill. Just 
then Joe stuck his head out of a tent and, 
seeing me, slipped out and come over. 
His face was so wide that I ditched the 
notion of bad news before he spoke. 

“You’re sure a cyclone on the trail, 
Spike,” says he, patting my legas he looked 
upatme. “Doc got here in no time and 
he fetched a corking good nurse with him. 
She’s the girl he’s going to marry.” 
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“The girl he’s—oh!”” mumbles I, think- 
ing of a thousand things at once. 

Then a look come on Joe’s face that 
reminded me of a church and a circus, all 
mixed up, and when he spoke I learnt 
what a loping horse feels like when he 
steps into a prairie dog hole. 

“Old boy,” he says, patting my leg, 
“I’m a dad. It’s a nine-pound girl, and 
for last night’s work you're going to be 
her Uncle Spike till death do you part; 
world without end. Amen!’ 

“Oh—Glory!” I made out to say 
finally, but sensing right then what a 
four-ply fool I had made of myself all 


through. I come near saying Oh, Some- 
where Else! 

That’s about all, except that the doc. 
tor sent me a bid to his wedding and | 
blowed half a month’s wages for a pres- 
ent. I owed him a heap more. During 
the ceremony, while Joe and Lela were 
standing up with the victims inside, | 
stayed on the front porch and held my 
niece and made funny faces to keep her 
from fonneen proceedings. I reck- 
oned I would ey Besa with her because 
I felt, that tg as if the two of us were 
about on a par in intelligence. I aint 
very smart in some ways. 





What is 


actually felt as one of them, he made 
headway. He gained the confidence of 
the keenest of the leaders that made mill 
opinion. He impressed them with his 
sincerity; their impression communicated 
itself to the others. The mill workers 
began to smile—and the output rose. 

ut Thompson could not be in the mill 
all the time. His superintendent, Charles 
H. Carter, a textile graduate who had 
been born in England with the clatter 
of a cottage loom in his ears, who under- 
stood mill people and whose sympathies 
were with them, could not be in every 
department all the time. They had to 
delegate their authority to foremen, and 
some of the foremen just loved to bully 
the men and women under them. These 
foremen did not last. Quietly, one by 
one they left the mill, and their successors 
were not chosen until they had been under 
careful observation and scrutiny for a 
long time. 

Of course the Thompson mill paid the 
highest going wages and the highest 
piece rates plus a bonus on excess pro- 
duction. But high wages, high piece rates 
plus a bonus, by themselves do not create 
maximum output. The chief and prin- 
cipal reason for the increasing product 
was the personal touch between the 
workers and the management, the human 
understanding between the two, the 
friendly nod and fearless smile that 
greeted Thompson wherever he went in 
his rounds. 

He told them so. Every week he 
called them all together and talked to 
them, took them into his confidence, ex- 
plained his troubles, analyzed the prob- 
lems confronting the mill in buying and 
selling, spoke of costs, profits and losses. 
He even went further. With the utmost 
frankness he told them of his policy and 
the reason for it—increased output. He 
disavowed any special love for humanity 
in general or for the employees in particu- 
lar, he was not taking a personal interest 
in them solely because of altruism he de- 
clared. It was principally because he 
believed that such a policy would make 
the mill, on which all of them depended 
for their income, more profitable, would 
produce better returns if they all under- 
stood and trusted one another. Sure, 
profit was the only reason for his policy. 

The men and women heard, laughed 
and did not believe the speaker. Neither 
do I—for the policy of creating better 


Industrial Democracy? 


(Continued from page 36) 


industrial relations through human under- 
standing can not succeed unless the desire 
for this understanding is wholly sincere. 

Soon after he took over the mill, 
Thompson decided that the weavers, 
carders and spinners were just as much 
entitled to a pleasant place in which to 
eat lunch as the president and the super- 
intendent. Accordingly he provided a 
lunch room. Out of that lunch room has 
grown the club house completed last year 
at a cost of thirty thousand dollars. 

“Tt’s yours,” the president told the 
workers. “Your loyalty, your faithful- 
ness, your co-operation created the prof- 
its that made the building possible. 
Now run it, make whatever use of it you 
see fit.” 

The main auditorium of the club house 
serves as a dining-room in which cafeteria 
meals are served at cost during the noon 
hour. At night it transforms itself into 
an auditorium for motion-picture per- 
formances, dramatic productions by plant 
talent, for concerts by the mill orchestra 
and for dances. Of course there is a well 
equipped kitchen. The lounging-room 
for the men contains all the comforts of 
an up-to-date club, including billiard and 
pool tables and a most home-like stone 
fire-place of huge dimensions. The fire- 
place is duplicated in the women’s room, 
which also contains a billiard table that 
is developing several most excellent three- 
cushion carom players. If my eyes did 
not deceive me, the dressing-room equip- 
ment included electric curling irons, and 
the use of the bowling alleys is by no 
means confined to the men. 


The Work of the Spirit 


“He’s coddling ’em,” snorted a stand- 
pat, I’ll-run- -my-business - to-suit - myself 
employer. “It won’t get him anywhere. 
Handling a bunch of grown men and 
women like a lot of spoiled children can’t 

roduce good results in the long run. 

‘hey don’t appreciate it. Some day 
he’ll have a fight on his hands and, believe 
me, it’ll be a nasty one.” 

Perhaps the stand-patter is right. Per- 
haps some day the mill will have heap big 
trouble. But at present there is no 
indication of it, and things have been 
more than commonly harmonious for 
many years past. After all, both a tree, 


and a policy are known by their fruits, | 
and the fruit of Thompson’s cooperative 
policy has been increased output. 

The basis of this increased output was 
not superior mechanical equipment. Its 
secret lay almost wholly in the spirit of the 
workers. They were satisfied. Instead 
of chasing restlessly from one job to an- 
other, they stayed in the mill, became 
more proficient every ear and, through 
their aggregate high efficiency, lifted the 
output to record figures. 

It can be done. I know of a paper mill 
operated by an enlightened employer who 
has personally experienced the gnawing 
worry of poverty and has not forgotten 
the pain of it. Though his machinery is 
obsolete, though other manufacturers in 
his line consider it a pile of junk compared 
with modern equipment, the human 
organization he has built up and held 
together enables him to get out of that 
twenty-five-year-old machinery twice its 
rated capacity, sixty tons out of ancient 
equipment that was supposed to pro- 
duce only thirty tons when it was new. 

They don’t quit in the Thompson 
Portland Woolen Mills. Though over 
four hundred persons are employed in the 
plant, he rarely has to hire more than 
eight or nine new employees a month to 
take the place of those who die, get 
married and become housewives or move 
away. To speak technically, his labor 
turnover is only twenty-five per cent a 

ear; one-quarter of the force quits and 
ie to be replaced every twelve months. 
For industrial plants in the entire United 
States the labor turnover averages over 
250 per cent; to keep a steady force of 
100 workers, the average American plant 
has to hire 250 persons a year to take the 
places of those who ask for their time and 
move on. 

Have you ever considered what this 
bee-hive restlessness, this constant hiring 
and firing in American industry, costs? 
There is the cost of the want ad; the cost 
of the time put in by the employment 
manager; the time of the foreman ex- 
plaining the job to the newcomer; the 
waste, breakage and lack of production 
on the part of the newcomer during the 
first week or two while he gains expe- 
rience. An Eastern automobile factory 
discovered that these items totaled 
eighty-four dollars for each new man. 
The management also discovered that 
6000 men were hired every year to keep 
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2000 men at work, thus causing a hidden 
loss ef $504,000. 

If the Portland Woolen Mills had the 
average labor turnover of 250 per cent and 
if the breaking in of a new worker cost 
only fifty dollars, its annual loss through 
this leak would amount to $50,000. 
Since the Thompson policy has held the 
labor turnover to one-tenth of the Ameri- 
can average, it should be credited with a 
saving of $45,000 per annum. 

Nor is this merely an empty theory 
hatched by high-brow efficiency ex- 

rts. 

“The cost of hiring new employees and 
breaking them in was forcibly brought 
home to me last spring,” explained 
Thompson. “We had a new man on the 
night shift in the dye room. He did not 
know the plant and by mistake he dropped 
a floor truck through an opening. It 
fell on one of six machines in the carding 
room. A part was smashed that could 
not be replaced locally. We had to send 
East for it and it took more than five 
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weeks to get it. During those five weeks 
one-sixth of all the other equipment was 
idle waiting for the machine to be repaired. 
The loss we sustained through this forced 
idleness ran ’way into five figures. And 
the breaking in of a new man unfamiliar 
with his surroundings was the sole cause 
of the loss.” 


The direct, measurable, tangible loss 
caused by the excessive labor turnover in 
American industry is enormous, but far 
greater is the intangible, indirect loss 
traceable to the decreased efficiency of 
the restless, discontented worker. B 
establishing close personal touch with his 
employees, E. L. iiematen has reduced 
both the direct and the indirect loss to 
the unavoidable minimums. It would 
be untrue to claim that life in his mill is 
one long sweet song; wherever two 
human beings come into touch, the con- 
tact will inevitably produce some friction 
and heat now and then. And when four 
hundred human beings are brought to- 


gether, the possibilities of friction are 
increased endlessly. But Thompson has 
recognized that behind every pay roll 
number stands a human being, an in- 
dividuality entitled to the consideration 
that is the due of every self-respectin 
American. Because he has recognized 
this fact, because in all his dealings with 
his employees he never forgot that he was 
confronted by men and women with 
thoughts, emotions and reactions just 
like his own, he saw not only his output 
rise, but he also sees daily on the front 
of the club house a trwdin tablet 
placed there by the mill employees and 
dedicated to their “friend and co-worker, 
E. L. Thompson.” 

The sentiment behind that tablet, in 
my humble judgment, is worth more to 
the mill and its owners, to Oregon and to 
America than another billion increase in 
our foreign trade. When the majority 
of our factories have similar tablets, anti- 
sedition laws will not be needed to save 
the country. 





Flivver~Complaint 


marauders, we cooked and ate the bacon 
and eggs that we had intended to have 
for our breakfast. But our beautiful 
stew, and our salad, and our shimmying 
dessert were forever lost. We threw 
them into a field, where, during the night, 
we could hear the wild beasts fighting 
over them. Evidently they had a keen 
relish for grasshoppers. 

On making up the beds that night | 
announced that I had seen enough of the 
stars and was going to follow the dog’s 
example and sleep in the tent. The 
family fell in with the idea at once; she 
said she hated to get her hair so wet as 
she did the night before. 

Louise jumped at this excuse. “Do 
you know,” she said, “I believe that’s 
the very reason I’ve had such a time with 
my hair today. I’ve been fighting with 
it every minute. I hate dreadfully to 
miss those glorious stars—but you may 
as well put my cot inside too.” 

Fora moment I was tempted to make 
remarks about her modesty, and then it 
occurred to me that the only result would 
be to get myself sent into outer darkness; 
so I restrained myself. 

“T guess you had better put my cot 
inside too,” murmured Steve resignedly. 
“Personally I should prefer to sleep out 
under the stars, but Louise thrashes 
round so on one of these little cots, that 
I feel I ought to be where I can pull the 
blankets over her occasionally.” 

I said nothing but went about lining 
the cots with newspapers and we all 
slept inside. I don’t know what the name 
of that newspaper is but I will say that 
it is the warmest little newspaper I know 
anything about. 

Our next camp was pitched in the yard 
of a country school a few miles from 
Salinas. There were two reasons for 
this. First, we had been unable to find 
any firewood by the roadside as we went 
along and in the rear of the schoolhouse 
there was a big pile of it neatly sawed and 
split; and, second, there was a well with 


(Continued from page 39) 


an unlimited supply of clear sparkling 
water. 

Of course we had facilities for carrying 
water and could on a pinch get along with 
a dry camp; but that required some 
skimping on the washing of hands and 
faces and entirely precluded baths. And 
as our last two camps had been dry ones 
we naturally hailed with delight a place 
where there was plenty of water. The 
first thing I thought of was the folding 
bathtub. I made up my mind I would 
put it where I could lay my hand on it 
the moment it was dark enough to make 
use of it—but I found that the girls had 
already placed it with their things. 

We had bought two beautiful big 
beefsteaks in Salinas, and some green 
corn on the cob, and a cherry pie just out 
of the oven. With those as the head- 
liners and baked potatoes, and hot rolls 
and butter, and numerous glasses of clear, 
cold, sparkling water from the well as 
fillers-in, we managed to make a most 
satisfactory meal. 


The Old Oaken Bucket 


After we had eaten we sat round the 
camp and enjoyed the beauties of a 
marvelous summer sunset. We were 
absolutely comfortable, entirely contented 
and utterly happy. I don’t know when 
I have felt such a sense of complete well- 
being as had settled upon me while I sat 
there listening to the even-songs of the 
birds and waiting for darkness to come. 

I was finally aroused by a crunching of 
wheels in the highway. I looked up and 
saw a pleasant-faced old rancher coming 
along the road in a sidebar buggy drawn 
by a sorrel horse. 

“Evenin’, folks,” he said as he brought 
his horse to a stop. “Nice camp you got 
here. Where you from?” : 

I told him, and we chatted for some 
time before he reckoned that he must be 


going. 


“Jest thought I’d oughta drop over and 
tell you ’bout the well,” he said, and 
yanked one of the reins from under the 
sorrel horse’s tail. “‘Mustn’t use none 
of that water. Pretty bad, I guess. It’s 
been condemned—” 

“Condemned!” I gasped. “What's 
the matter with it?” 

“Looks nice as you please,” he replied, 
“but it’s plumb full of typhoid fever!” 

And he drove on. 

My sense of well-being fell from me 
like a garment. I immediately began to 
have a queer feeling in my stomach as if 
untold millions of germs were battling 
for supremacy there. My head began to 
ache, and although I had no thermometer 
to prove it, | am perfectly certain that I 
had quite a temperature. 

The next thing I knew Louise had 
burst into tears. She said that she had 
heard typhoid fever was almost certain 
to be fatal to people of her—well, her 
predilection for “‘unthinness,” and she 
refused to be comforted by Steve's 
assurances that mortality was also high 
among people of his build, and that he 
would be with her even unto death. The 
family was looking pretty peaked at 
about that time too. 

Suddenly Steve slapped himself on the 
thigh. “By George!” he exclaimed. “I 
have the idea! Excuse me just a moment 
and he started toward the corner of 
the schoolhouse. 

“Hold on, Steve,” I called. ‘Where 
you going?” 

He turned and dramatically held up 
the index finger of his right hand. “See 
that finger!” he cried. “Well, I’m going 
round behind the schoolhouse and tickle 
my tonsils!” 

A little later he came back looking 
much relieved and tried to persuade 
Louise to follow his example. She said 
that she would die first. But he argued 
the question with her at some length, and 
while the argument was still going on the 
family dropped out of sight for a time. 


” 
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When she came back I noticed that she 
too looked relieved. 

“I won’t do that awful thing,” Louise 
said finally and decisively, “but I will take 
a little walk—alone—” and she sauntered 
round a corner of the schoolhouse. 

“T believe I’ll take a little walk too,” 
I said, and I sauntered round the other 
corner of the building—also alone. 

No baths were taken that night. 

The next day we all pretended to be 


gay and care-free, but we were really , 


gloomy. We were not sure even after 
taking the heroic treatment suggested by 
Steve that enough of the typhoid germs 
had not lodged in our systems to start 
something. _If I had done exactly as I 
wanted to I would have gone straight 
back home and put my affairs in shape 
for a long illness. But we went on with 
the tour. The rest of it was not a con- 
spicuous success, however. Everything 
went wrong that could go wrong—that is, 
everything except the flivver. And even 
the flivver was the victim of a peculiar 
accident while we were in San Francisco. 


Homeward Bound 


We were waiting at one of the con- 
gested crossings for the traffic to pass, 
when a big eight-cylinder car backed into 
us. 1 didn’t notice at the time that its 
rear bumper had hooked one of our front 
wheels—but when he started on he 
dragged us after him. I blew the horn 
and shouted frantically, but he didn’t 
seem to hear me. And if a traffic 
oficer had not noticed our plight and 
stopped him, I suppose he would have 
taken us all the way home with him. As 
it was, he had already dragged us several 
blocks out of our way and had ground a 
hole through a perfectly good front tire. 

That made me pretty mad—but I 
wasn’t half as mad as the driver of the 
big car. When I demanded that he 
should reimburse me for the tire he had 
ruined, he threatened to have me arrested 
for stealing a ride. We finally com- 
promised by my paying him two dollars 
“towing charges” and we parted very 
good friends. 

After a brief stay in San Francisco we 
camped our way back to San Diego over 
a different route. On the way north the 
dog had been the best behaved member 
of the party; but the moment we turned 
toward home he seemed to go all to 
pieces. As we were about to leave our 
first camping-place he found the remains 
of a dead fish—a decidedly dead one— 
and played with it so enthusiastically 
that for the next hour or two all we could 
think of was dead fish. Finally we could 
stand it no longer, so I stopped at an 
irrigation ditch and gave him a bath. 
For the next mile or two he shook water 
on us at frequent intervals, but it was 
better than the fish. 

During our noonday stop he unearthed 
a deceased chicken, part of which he ate, 
and the rest of which he rubbed into his 

ores—and I drove half the afternoon 
wed I could find a place to bathe him. 
Then I could wash only his outsides. 
After that, before giving him his liberty 
for even a minute we made it a practise 
to scour the landscape for anything with 
which he might anoint himself. I never 
saw a dog with worse taste in the matter 
of perfume. 

Another thing that made the trip home 
more memorable than delightful was the 
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disposition of my _ personal baggage. 

‘hen I went to the trunk to get some 
clean clothing at the first camp | found a 
number of strange and distinctly feminine 
undergarments crowded in with my 
things. I was on the point of starting a 
little inquiry into the matter when the 
family happened along and silenced me. 

“They’re Louise’s,” she whispered. 
“The poor girl simply had to have a place 
for some of the things she bought in San 
Francisco, and I knew you wouldn’t 
mind.” 

So I let it go. The next morning as we 
were breaking camp Louise came to me 
with a pile of my shirts and other belong- 
ings in her arms. 

“T guess you'll have to find some other 
place for these,” she said apologetically. 
“T took them out of the trunk to rearrange 


“Jest thought I'd drop over and tell you 
about the well” 


things and I can’t get them back in 
again.” 

Part of them I put under the back seat 
and the rest of them in the tool-box. 
The next time she went to the trunk the 
remainder of my belongings were crowded 
out. These I distributed round the car 
wherever I could find a place. Some were 
wrapped up in the side curtains, others 
were jammed under the cushions and the 
rest were stuffed into the bag with the 
tent. My toothbrush and my pajamas, 
however, | put into the little compartment 
in the door where I kept the pliers and 
the road-maps. And every time I 
wanted to tighten a connection or find 
out where we were, I first had to pick up 
my pajamas and toothbrush from the 
floor. I couldn’t seem to remember that 
they were in there, and when I would 
open the flap, out they would tumble. 
I finally invented a way to remind myself 





that they were there; I left a leg of my 
pajamas hanging out. It became quite 
soiled and had a way of catching on 
things, but at least I never forgot where 
it was. 

Off and on during the first few days of 
the trip I had fought with the squeaks 
and rattles, but they were really too 
much for me. If I put oil in one place 
the squeak simply moved to another; and 
if I oiled the new place, it went some 
where else. But it was not until I had 
Te age on every article of clothin 

had on, that I gave up the fight an 
decided ‘that I would ignore all these 
noises entirely and see what effect that 
would have on them. 


First Symptoms 


Apparently it had no effect whatever 
on the noises, but it did have a decided 
effect on me. I have since come to think 
that the germs of a disease far more 
deadly than the typhoid fever first 
infected my system at this time. Fora 
while I tried to forget all about the 
noises—and then I found that I was 
actually beginning to enjoy them. After 
a little it dawned on me that I had come 
to regard the squeak and the rattle as 
two of the sweetest sounds in the world. 
And whenever one of the old standbys 
went silent I would miss it, and for a day 
or two I would feel as if I had lost a 
valued friend. 

Then I began to cut corners,,and push 
in ahead of other cars that had the right 
of way. Not long afterward I found 
myself driving in the middle of the road 
and refusing to yield an inch to other 
cars. Next I discovered that I had taken 
to slumping down over the steering- 
wheel and chewing gum. By the time 
the camping-trip ted come to an end 
I had reached the last stages of the 
disease; 1 had begun to brag about the 
machine, and I would become very 
aggressive whenever anyone questioned 
my statements. 

I did not think of these things in the 
light of a disease myself. They all seemed 
perfectly natural and perfectly proper to 
me. To tell the truth I was picturing 
myself as coming down with an entirely 
different disease. And the day after we 
reached home I dropped in to see our 
family doctor. 

“How long does it take a person to 
come down with the typhoid fever?” 
I asked. 

“From nine to fourteen days,” he 
replied. 

I looked at the calendar on his desk 
and figured fora moment. Then I cried, 
“Whoop-ee! I’m safe at last—!” 

“In effect that’s just what your family 
said half an hour ago,” he remarked with 
a smile. 

“My family? Was she in here?” 

“Yes,” he said, “and after she went 
out a large lady with a small husband 
came in and asked the same thing. 
Said they were visiting at your house.” 

Then I sat down and told the doctor 
all about the trip. When I had finished 
he shook his head ominously. 

“Tt isn’t the typhoid fever that’s the 
matter with you,” he said with a worried 
look; “‘but it’s something pretty serious.” 

“Wh-what is it?” I asked in a voice 
that was strangely husky. 

You’ve got a bad case of flivver- 
complaint,” he replied. 
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Disposing of the flivver and going back before this experience. But there is still 
to the use of the big self-respecting car enough of the poison left in my system to 
has had a salutary effect on my health. make me whirl in my tracks at the 
I am regaining that poise which was mine throaty squawk of a certain horn, and to 
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give me a pleasurable thrill at the jing. 
ling, jouncing, squeaking, rattling blur 
on the landscape that usually follows inthe 
wake of that particular kind of horn. 





times the number of moments to figure 
out what change they had coming to them 
as the men of the other nationalities which 
we served. As a maker of delicate 
artistic things in a world of time, the 
Japanese has no peer, but when it comes 
to quick, sharp, decisive wits, clear 
thinking, individual initative and self- 
reliance the Jap soldier is lost. A group 
of them in a Siberian telegraph station, 
even barring the difficulties of inter- 
pretation, was enough to make a Yankee 
do murder. 

And as I came away impressed ever- 
lastingly with their mental clumsiness, 
so I was with their physical ability. 

Here’s where many people may sit up 
and take notice! The idea of the lean, 
lithe Jap physically clumsy—it is too 
much to believe. Away with this icon- 
oclast who assumes to know anything 
about Japan and the Japanese! 

And yet the Japanese soldier is the 
clumsiest mortal in all this bellicose world! 


The German System 


If the Jap could go to war half naked, 
as he lives for the sake of most sensible 
comfort at home, the universal idea about 
the sponsors of jiu-jitsu might stand. 
But the Japanese army has been modeled 
on the German system and the poor little 
undersized Jap soldier ceitainly does come 
in for hard luck in the matter of the things 
bound round him, tied to him, hung upon 
him or put in his hands. 

To begin with, nearly all the army 
uniforms and shoes are supplied upon 
the principle that the man must fit the 
clothes instead of the clothes the man. 
Consequently the soldier of average size 
gets a fair deal but the chap too big is out 
of luck and the chap too small has too 
much of it. Their clothes bag upon them 
like a curse and their feet slop round 
inside their big coarse shoes until to hear 
a guard coming down a platform is to 
hear an old white mare back in New 
England coming clumping through a 
covered bridge. Their trouser legs reach 
to their shoe tops, bound to their legs 
with spiral puttees until each Jap soldier 
looks as though he were supported on a 
couple of small maple-tree trunks. He 
seems hampered at every twist and turn 
and his rifle is too big for him. The 
result is that he is slow and unwieldy in 
action and not at all the wiry little piece 
of steel I once thought him back home in 
America. As for the far-famed j1u-jitsu 
business, maybe such a thing exists 
theoretically but I never once saw it in 
action. 

The Jap starts into action with a 
certain fatalism that to my white way of 
thinking does not make for half the 
efficiency of the grim Anglo-Saxon who 
values his life and keeps his head with 
him every moment. And once into 
action, if it be close hand-to-hand 
fighting, he loses senses completely and 


Behind the Dreadful Mask 


(Continued from page 34) 


fights like a fanatic. But from what I 
have seen of such fighting I’m impressed 
with the fact that a little less fanaticism 
and a little more cool, deliberate, careful 
determination and personal initiative 
would put it all over him in a real man- 
size fight. We’ve worked this fanaticism 
business to death anyhow. Men who 
throw away their lives like flies or run up 
like sheep in a shambles don’t win any 
more battles than men who keep their 
heads, watch their opportunity and keep 
down their losses. 

After one of the battles along the 
Armur river I asked a Japanese boy with 
whom I was friendly and who could 
speak fair English his sensations in a 
bayonet charge. 

“All I know, come order charge across 
field to Bolsheviki. I know I make start. 
Then know nothing. Byme-by all over 

. find myself very much far away, 
bayonet all bloody. Remember nothing 
how pleased to come so.” 

And I’m persuaded the boy wasn’t 
putting anything over. Most of them 
told me the same. Different a bit from 
some of the detailed accounts brought 
back from the boys in France. 

Again without underestimating the 
strength of an enemy, I say that after 
being with the Japs at the front, I for one 
am not worrying. 

Do not misunderstand me. The Jap 
is no coward; under proper provocation, 
half-crazed with religious ferver in going 
into battle and dying for his emperor, he 
will throw his life away with an abandon 
that is almost pathetic. But the Jap 
hasn’t that “treat ’em rough” “plow- 


right-through-and-bust-’em-open” — char- 
acteristic of the Anglo-Saxon. The 


Japanese makes a fierce face at times and 
walks so straight in his bumptious fear- 
lessness that he bends over backward. 
But that is all pose and done to make up 
for an aggravating shortness of stature. 
He fools no one but himself. At heart 
he is a child; left to his own devices he 
lives, thinks, plays like a child; he never 
grows up. There’s no Jrishin him. He’s 
a man of peace and laughter and socia- 
bility, take him as you find him in Japan 
at this moment. If he got into a scrap 
he’d put up-a fight to the best of his 
ability. But there’s very little tiger in 
him. 

Every sportsman will tell you that in 
the make-up of the true prize-fighter 
there’s the thing I call “bowels’—the 
taking and giving of a beating for the 
sake, of the fight, the inborn inclination 
the moment the opponent shows signs 
of weakening to increase one’s effort and 
charge him more furiously than ever— 
tear in head down with all four cylinders 
popping until the victim falls in a mess, 
then finish him off with the ferocity of 
the tiger. The Japanese haven’t that 


for all of the bloodthirsty history on 
which they like to pride themselves. At 
least if they have, they don’t keep it on 
tap the way certain other races I might 
mention do. 


Respect for Yank Fists 


I’ve seen a husky Japanese soldier, 
e uipped to the teeth with weapons to 
protect himself against a mob, paralyzed 
with fright before the brawny naked fist 
of a big Yank without a single firearm on 
his person. I’ve seen a crowd of Japanese 
soldiers scatter with a speed that was 
comical when a big Kansan, goaded 
beyond human endurance over the 
stupidity of some provincial Japanese 
farmer boy or miscreant in a Rising Sun 
uniform, hauled back a nine-pound fist 
and connected with the point of a Nip- 
ponese jaw, knocking its owner dead to 
this vale of tears and taking, his time 
about coming back. I’ve segg'a large 
hut filled with Japangse -ggldiers go 
through the windows 3; es when a 
little old crippled Bri ‘aimy cook laid 
about him in chasté wath nothing 
more formidable than -am ircn camp 
kettle. In a hui.dred instances when 
the white man gets bellicose and starts 
for satisfaction, the Japanese starts for 
the skyline. 

The Japanese b>ys I saw were deathly 
afraid of a Yanl:ee’s fists. It was one 
weapon they c uld not understand, could 
not duplicate nor imitate. Perhaps their 
handicap of stature and arm reach may 
have much to do with it. But when an 
American or a Britisher got his dukes up 
and began to roar, there was sudden 
locomotion. I tried to find out why this 
was so, and failed. I put it down to the 
Japanese fear of injuring his knuckles. 
Fancy walloping such a hard substance 
as the human map with the naked 
knuckles! Probably the knuckles might 
fare as badly as the map. Anyhow, the 
Japanese fights with his elbows. One of 






the ludicrous sights I saw in Japan was. 


two coolies settling a little affair of honor 
by shoving one another, shoulder against 
shoulder, and trying to “bust one another 
open” by a blow delivered with the point 
of the elbow—or at least it looked that 


way: 

85 I have come back from Japan with 
almost every preconceived notion about 
the Japanese character almost com- 
pletely altered. I feel disgust instead of 
goose-flesh whenever I read anything 
warlike in the papers having to do 
with Japan. Trouble between the two 
countries is a piece of stupendous non- 
sense. Japan may rile those of us who 
do not understand her temperament, 
character or aspirations, but to get into 
a mess with her shapes up much like an 
elderly man going into the street and 
engaging ina fist-fight with some neigh- 
bor’s boy for calling him names or walking 
on his grass. 
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There is much to be said on Japan’s 
side in her past and present international 
position. She has been unfairly mauled, 
walked on, intimidated, been compelled 
to undergo treatment that would have 
made a white man’s blood boil. She has 
terrific problems to solve from within and 
without and is in a mighty unpleasant 
world situation. There is nothing more 
aggravating, either, than a Japanese 
puffed up with his own importance and 
trying to swell up greater than the five- 
feet-two which Nature made him. 

All the same, having lived for a time 
with the Japanese and gone through a 
campaign with them, as I said before, to 
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get into a martial broil with them tinges 
of cowardice. We can’t marry them 
and it’s not compatible with our culture 
to assimilate them successfully. But we 
can go,a long way before we can fight 
with them. It would seem like fighting 
a lot of children—and I don’t want this 
to read like any holier-than-thou business, 
either. The trouble unhappily is that we 
as a race only know the Japanese as they 
come among us either as tradesmen or 
emigrants, and not as they are in their own 
country. Know them in their own country 
and any decently minded person can 
make allowances, even fall in love with 
the Japanese. I’m in love with them— 


in their own country—myself. And as 
strongly 1 hate and detest them as q 
military clique outside; they do not seem 
the same people. But our attitude, it 
seems to me, should be one of fairly 
good-humored and sympathetic toler- 
ation for them as an infant nation with 
many things to learn and a long time in 
which to learn it. It is with the Japanese 
and not Germany that we should really 
be “too proud to fight.” 

On land or sea, man for man or country 
for country, trouble with Japan would 
mean a show-down that would end far 
differently than the Russian War; I’m 
thoroughly persuaded of it. 





The Boy Problem 


and mine. Now, then, how is one to 
reach these boys—your boy and mine? 

As the psychological test is the basis 
of all Whittier treatment, it would be a 
logical conclusion that if one were to 
apply Nelles’ tactics in his own home he 
must subject his children to psychological 
test. If you would take Nelles’ word for 
it, that would not be a bad idea at all. 
He believes the time is not far away 
when every school child will be subjected 
to a psychological test. When that shall 
be done all school children will be graded 
according to mental equipment, not 
years. 

But the purpose of the psychological 
test is to obtain a basis on which to 
proceed. It is presumable that the 
average father and mother of intelligence 
already are possessed of a fair under- 
standing of their offspring, although the 
fathers of Tom and Jerry did not know 
their young hopefuls nearly as well as 
old man Upton did. Given an under- 
standing of their own children, Nelles 
says there is no reason why parents 
can not successfully handle their prob- 
lems if they proceed aright. They 
must bring to the service of their under- 
standing the patience, common sense and 
even-handed justice already mentioned. 

One of Nelles’ rules in the conduct of 
Whittier which he recommends for every 
household is this: “Never take away 
from a child without substituting some- 
thing for the thing taken away.” 

If your young son is found reading a 
book you consider trashy or injurious, 
don’t snatch it from him and box his 
ears for reading it. Give him, for the 
book taken away, a book to read in its 
place. Take an interest in his reading, 
help him, direct him. If he is book 
hungry he will wish to read whatever 
falls into his hands. Don’t blame him 
for natural impulses, don’t punish a 
desire to satisfy such impulses, but, 
rather, make a substitution. Help him 


(Continued from page 42) 


to explore the realm of literature and 
recommend books that you consider 
“corking’ or “bully” or “tip-top.” 
Stimulate an appreciation of good reading 
—encourage it. 

When Nelles heard of Tom and Jerry 
from old man Upton he said: 

“The twenty-four-hour school would 
straighten those youngsters out.” 


The New School Idea 


The twenty-four-hour school, before 
it can straighten out Tom and Jerry or 
any other boy, must first be brought into 
being. A bill providing for the institu- 
tion will be introduced at the next 
session of the California Legislature. 
This school, Nelles’ pet plan, would 
handle boys as they are handled at 
Whittier, but there would be no court 
commitment as ticket of admission. 
That is the great objection, in the minds 
of better-class families, to such a school 
as Whittier. The boy who goes there 
first is placed on trial before a court, 
charged with some offense. He is sent 
to Whittier the same as an older offender 
against the peace and dignity of the 

eople is sentenced to a penitentiary. 

le has no alternative, once he is pro- 
nounced a “delinquent child” and judg- 
ment is passed. 

The Legislature already has passed an 
act providing for the removal of Whittier 
to a more isolated locality—the state 
school is in the city of Whittier, in the 
midst of activities in which the boys may 
take no part. Nelles desires to have 
the reformatory in the country, removed 
from city temptations and the influences 
that make a boy desire to run away— 
“absent himself without leave” —‘as they 
express it at Whittier. 

There will be no commitment to the 
twenty-four-hour school, which will in- 
herit the shell of the present Whittier. 
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It will be a boarding school conducted by 
the state, and parents may place their 
sons in the institution as in any other 
public school. The purpose of this 
school is fo undertake the correction of 
boys who show an inclination toward 
waywardness and to get them before they 
have committed some offense that would 
make them liable to commitment to 
Whittier. 

At bottom of all Nelles’ theories and 
practises is the purpose to give the young 
hopeful new ideas and ideals, show him 
that wrong-doing does not pay and is not 
worth while, and that misbehavior does 
not make for a good time. He keeps 
his boys happy by keeping them occupied. 
They have their play—and rough play 
it is, too. But they have also certain 
duties which they must perform, certain 
rules of conduct which must be observed. 

Old man Upton’s Duck Baby suffered 
because Tom and Jerry found time 
hanging heavily on their hands and there 
was no one to direct their energies. 
There was no valve to take care of the 
surplus steam. If there had been some- 
thing for them to do, someone who had 
planned how they should spend their 
afternoon, they would not have fallen 
into mischief. 

These boys knew that a whipping 
awaited them if they were discovered 
by their fathers, yet that did not deter 
them. Fear of punishment is far from 
being a sure-fire deterrent. If the im- 
pulse or the circumstance is sufficiently 
strong the consequence is of minor con- 
sideration. 

The wrongdoing of boys is largely 
relative. Give them the proper view- 
point and they will give less trouble. 
Study your boy problem as Nelles does, 
and then bring to the support of your 
understanding patience, common sense 
and even-handed justice, and your Tom 
or Jerry will never hurt anybody by 
shattering somebody’s Duck Baby. 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


Did You Ever 
Lose a Dollar? 


HAT is what it means to you when 
iE drop and break a spark plug. 

If you ask your garage man, he will 
tell you that at least one out of every 
twenty spark plugs is broken in one way 
or another. Figured on that basis Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs with an annual output 
of over 25,000,000 save their users over a 
million dollars a year on breakage loss 
alone. 


Our famous No. 3450 Insulator has been 
developed and strengthened to such a 
degree that car owners who use Champion 
Spark Plugs are entirely free from spark 
plug breakage as well as from trouble due 
to excessive heat, shocks and temperature 
changes. 


There is a Champion Spark Plug 
specially designed for every type of gas- 
oline engine. 

Save money. Order a set from your 
dealer today. Insist on Champions. 


Be sure the name Champion is on the 
Insulator and the World Trade Mark 
on the Box 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Home in the West 











CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





A garden in the great Colorado 
Desert, the No Man's Land of the 
Southwest. Thousands of arid, 
wind-rippled acres were gorgeous 
with color and fragrant with 
perfume during April, because of 
unusual rains. The main auto 
highway from Yuma, Arizona, 
to Los Angeles runs through this 
vast garden where wild verbenas, 
lupins, Spanish primroses, sage and 
other native blossoms held un- 
accustomed carnival. The photo- 
graph was taken seventy-five 
miles from Riverside, California 
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Running Away from the Landlord 


F you have ever been in San Francisco 
you know that the Twin Peaks are 
conspicuous landmarks 1 in perspective 
between the city’s waterfront and the 

ocean. On their eastern slope the daughter 
of a pioneer family was reared. She had 
traveled far afield and now with husband 
and three children was back again in the 
city of her birth. The husband was a 
teacher in the public schools outside of the 
city and with the high value placed on 
everything but the services of a school 
teacher was doing his best, but the 
returns were insufficient for securing a 
permanent home. Their only pore 
was a lot upon the slope of Twin Peaks, 
bit of ground so steep that the ete 
home-seeker would have passed it by as 
next to impossible. For a long time the 
owners themselves did not consider it as 
a building site, although the wife and 
mother, weary of moving about, longed 
intensely for a home of their very own, un- 
molested by any landlord or moving van. 

When the winter rains were over, she 
decided to make a definite start upon the 
construction of a permanent abiding 
place. Of course it must be simple and 
inexpensive, for they could not assume a 
burden of debt. Payments could be 
made monthly, same as rent, and when 
these were canceled they could devote the 
same amount each month to the enlarge- 
ment, improvement and better con- 
struction of the building. 

On the actual sum of seven dollars the 
home structure was founded. A lumber 
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company agreed to furnish the material, 
for which they would receive monthly 
payments. Some workmen undertook 
construction on the same terms. A 
friend loaned fifty dollars for the purchase 
of household furnishings, for the family 
had heretofore occupied furnished apart- 
ments and needed the entire equipment 
for a household. 


The structure, 20 x 24, is supported 
underneath by strong timbers. The 
walls all round are of rough redwood 
boards, upright and battened on the 
outside, also on the inside, which makes 
a paneled effect. Above this paneling is 
a strip of canvas all round which rises to 
meet the roof, also of canvas, with a slight 
slope and supported by beams and rafters. 
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With a cash capital of seven dollars and a fund of courage, this home was begun. 
Plain, yes, but paid for! Walk in, please, on the next page 

















Quick Relief from Housing Shorta Shr 
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Complete Delivery of Materials Guaranteed 


It is a well known fact that present stocks of building material are 
the lowest in history. No relief of the shortage in the open timber 
market isin sight. ‘There are four buyers to every single stick of lumber 
available. If lumber operations in the forests were increased three 
times greater than the present production, it would hardly supply the 
market this year; but we anticipated this situation long ago, so that the 
Aladdin yards to-day are bulging with stocks. 

Aladdin capacity for turning out readi-cut houses was thus prepared 
to meet the extraordinary demand of home builders this year. Every 
day train loads of material are received in the Aladdin warehouses— 
proving the Aladdin foresight and organized preparedness. Every 
Aladdin house in 1920 will be shipped completely, as to all material. 











ported This is positively guaranteed to every purchaser and there will be no 

The costly delays if you build by the Aladdin method. 
dwood Where else can you get this assurance? Where else can you get 
onthe such service? Where else, indeed, can you procure a complete assem- 
makes blage of all the necessary m materials for your building? The country-wide 
eling is building program, launched to overcome the national scarcity of homes, is 
sere 09 crowding the market to a standstill. The demand for material has taxed the 
a slight available supply to the utmost. 


Ten million people are to be housed before October, if possible. The 
available built houses are practically sold out. Rents have doubled and 
trebled, and the rush to build grows daily. Quick action is imperative. 
District after district has met with a shortage of one material or another and 
forced builders to impassable stoppage of progress. 

For those who would build this year, quick action 1s necessary. The Aladdin Homes solve 
all difficulties. They offer quick relief and delivery with guaranteed 
complete shipment. The Aladdin method leaves nothing necessary f 


rafters. 








but the actual erection of the building. Fourteen years of success 
proven it to be the one sure, economical and satisfactory way 
to have a home this year. 


We have prepare d a 100-page book, illustrated in colors, of 
Aladdin Homes, in which you will find complete details. 


Send stamps today for your copy of Aladdin Homes No. 2018. 


The Aladdin Co. 


Portland, Oregon 








- Bay City, Michigan Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Branches: Wilmington, N. Carolina Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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It is not only the beginning of a home, it was a home from the beginning 


The interior is one large room with a low 
paneled partition extending from the wall 


eight feet, thus partly separating the 
sleeping quarters from the kitchen corner. 


The soft tones of the redwood paneling 
harmonize with every detail of the simple 
furnishing. With the built-in book 
shelves and growing plants there is a 
homeliness, a sense of restfulness, through- 
out that one might spend much money 
for and then not attain. Best of all, it is 
not only the beginning of a home, it was 
a home from the beginning. Nor is there 
any especial inconvenience to be ‘aced, 
City water mains lead into the house, 
which is also supplied with electricity. A 
telephone is in the vicinity and the car 
line but a few minutes’ walk away. The 
total cost of this little home to the present 
time, aside from whatever value may have 
been in the lot, is a little less than three 
hundred dollars. 

The lesson is obvious; all aboi: the 
city are building sites but a few ‘ 'ocks 
removed from the built-up se<-ions, 
These may be had on almost any terms. 
No family, no matter what thei. cir- 
cumstances, need be without a hone if 
there is but the willingness and cc urage 
to make the beginning in a_ h:mble 
way. 

Wituiam Wattace Farrsar xs, 
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Here You Have a Choice of Floor Plans 


OUR rooms, or five? If your needs 
are limited to four, and the colonial 
type of dwelling appeals to you, the 
arrangement given. herewith may 

be just what you require. Should five 
rooms be necessary, you can keep to the 
colonial exterior as pictured and. build 
accordingly. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of 
this: small home, aside from its exceed- 
ingly simple. design, is its suggestion of 
unpretentious hospitality. One feels a 
direct friendliness toward it; a desire for 
the privilege of walking in to examine the 
finish of the woodwork, to survey the 
effect of neatly curtained windows and 
open fireplace. Instinctively one plans 
what flowers to plant beneath the front 
windows; the old fashioned ones, of 
course, to fit-the colonial theme—stately 
foxgloves and flaming phlox. 

Moreover, it is as economical a house 
to baild as can be planned in these price- 
soaring times, a home that represents 
real value for the money invested. 

The exterior is painted white. A green 
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Neatness and compactness are combined in this small cottage of colonial style. If the lawn seems 
too severely outlined, the effect can be softened by planting gay flowers beneath the windows 


stain on the roof, a red brick chimney and 
entry steps capped with red brick make a 
cheerful and effective contrast in color. 
White enamel and old ivory are the pre- 
ferred finish for the interior. 

All the modern labor-saving and time- 
saving conveniences have been con- 
sidered, as a matter of course, and are in- 
corporated in both floor plans. Even 
though the house is comparatively small, 
space for entertaining can be provided by 
colonnade or French doors between the 
living-room and dining-room, an arrange- 
ment that also insures more light as well 
as an effect of spaciousness. 

Special attention has been given to the 
placement of windows, insuring light and 
air in desirable degree. As the average 
house is not erected in an extremely hot 
locality, the maximum amount of sun- 
shine is an important consideration. 

Fortunate indeed is the housewife in a 
“pocket” edition colonial house such as 
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this, if she has inherited a few old family 
treasures in the line of mahogany Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton or Heppelwhite. 
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ae In 1909 only 444,000 square yards 
of CONCRETE roads, streets 


and alleys were placed under 






contract. 








In 1919 one hundred and twenty times 
this total—more than 53,000,000 


square yards— were placed under 
contract. 








Since 1916 contracts for concrete roads, 
streets or alleys have been let In every 
state each year. 






Once Concrete Means More Concrete. 






PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 










Atlanta Salt Lake City 
Chicago Detroit New York San Francisco 
Dallas Helena Los Angeles Parkersburg Seattle 
Denver Indianapolis Milwaukee Pittsburgh St. Louis 

Des Moines Kansas City Minneapolis Portland, Oreg. Washington 
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New York City. 
Dear Epitor: 

So much piffle has been written about 
denim and calico that one does not know 
from what angle the fashion news should 
be given, but knowing that you want the 
real fashion news, I shall first pay my 
disrespects to the denim and calico cult 
and pass on to the realm of sane fashions. 

Everyone knows there is not true 
economy in apparel of the so-called cheap 
materials. Women learned long ago, and 
this lesson was brought home with double 
force by the calico fad of war times, that 
gowns of this kind cost more in the long 
run. As soon as calico became the fabric 
of the moment it became scarce, and it is 
the law of trade that when a commodity 
is scarce, it is dear. The dressmakers, 
even the little seamstresses tucked away 
on the side streets, insisted that it took 
as much time and talent to make a calico 
frock as it did one of chiffon. So the 
question of economy, except in effect, 
disappeared from the rec ckoning. 

Now, a calico frock may be “‘a gladsome 
thing” in the country but in town it is as 
out of place as are tan shoes with an 
evening gown. But this dissertation 
anent and against denim and calico does 
not apply to the charming frocks of 
summertime, made of airy voiles, cool 
handkerchief linens, engaging dotted 
Swisses or crisp organdies. Paris has 
shown us with her incomparable “styling” 
and deft needlework how utterly delicious 
a summertime frock made of these simple 
fabrics may be, and after all, in the world 
of fashion, a frock with Paris left out is 
like summer with June left out. Can one 
imagine such a thing? 

Let us begin with dotted Swiss, for it 
seems to be in the lead. Visualize - 
quaint old fabric dyed a vivid red, 
soft brown or a melting gray, made up in 
the simplest fashion possible —a_ broad, 
naive ruffle at the throat—a slain little 
bodice which goes round and rises in the 
back in a big perky bow; or a frock made 
of red Swiss with the dot in white—a plain 
surplice bodice crossing over a rather full 
skirt, with a frivolity apron of the sheerest 
white organdie which goes round sash- 
fashion and ends in the back with an 
enormous bow. Take gray dotted Swiss 
—the real Quaker gray—make it up with 

little tight bodice with a prim ruffle 
round the low neck and short sleeves; 
the skirt is three-tiered, the sash as narrow 
as a shoe string, and there you are! 

And when it comes to the handkerchief 
linens, they are indescribable. The dyers 
and artists, using a palette full of vivid 
tones, have painted them in strong to pro- 
duce the lovely rose, sunset, cobalt or green 
nues, subduing or laying them on lightly 
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to achieve the delightful pinks, the perfect 
orchid shades, the pale yellows or the 
gray greens. From these linens, frocks 
simple in line but wonderful in effect are 
fashioned. Narrow picot-edged frillings 
are used in various ways. One of the best 
liked models is trimmed round the neck 
and short sleeves with this frilling and 
down the sides of the skirt, and a narrow 
black moire ribbon girdles it at the waist. 

Red is a favored color in dotted Swiss, 
brown in organdie and green in handker- 
chief linen. The brown frocks worn with 
matching or contrasting colored hats, and 
the smart brown footwear now so much 
in vogue, are charming as well as stylish. 

As the summer gets under way, white 
lingerie frocks—the old girlie-girlie, frilly- 
frilly variety—will be seen wherever 
women of fashion foregather. 

The Fete de la Mode d’Eté, which was 
held at the Commodore Hotel by the 
Committee for Devastated France, for 
which the most prominent matrons and 
debutantes acted as manikins for “Sweet 
Charity’s Sake,” displayed some really 
wonderful clothes. Of course only the 
leading modistes were asked to furnish 
models, and since the models were to be 
displayed by society maids and matrons, 
they put their best foot forward. The 
spacious ballroom at the Commodore was 
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used. A runway, not unlike the one 
which has made the Winter Garden 
famous, was built down the center of the 
room and on this the manikins paraded. 
One of Fifth Avenue’s best known 
modistes took first prize with a wedding 
procession. A muchly paragraphed and 
photographed young matron was the 
bride, in a straight-hanging Directoire 
gown of white satin. Its simplicity of 
line and gorgeousness of fabric quite took 
my fancy. The Matron of Honor and 
the bridesmaids were dressed in the same 
period and really looked like figures from 
an old Wedgwood vase. 

Another dress, the most seductive 
shown, was called ‘‘Rose Garland,’ 
black taffeta dancing frock with a wide 
flounce of black lace; over the left 
shoulder and trailing far down the back 
was a garland of deep red roses. This 
was worn by a minx with black eyes and 
a halo of bobbed hair. 

A dinner gown by our titled seamstress 
was of green and silver brocade, like ocean 
foam, with touches of chinchilla fur, worn 
by a society girl noted for her red, red hair 
and peaches-and-cream complexion. 

The real hit of the evening was what is 
called a divisible suit, copied from a model 
which was originated by one of the famous 
dressmakers of Paris. ‘The skirt was of 
dark blue serge with rather broad stripes 
of red tucked in at the bottom with the 
Zouave hem, the coat of solid blue serge— 
a rea! Directoire coat with broad lapels 
piped with red. I have seen this suit 
copied stunningly in blue and green. 

Broad stripes and big over-blocked 
plaids have gained a _ real foothold. 
Plaid wraps, capes or coats, are the 
smartest seen on the Avenue. There is a 
new cape, the Godet, launched by Lanvin. 
Fitted over the shoulders by many narrow 
gores, flaring at the hem, where it is cut 
in deep scallops, made of plaided material 
and lined with shot taffeta, its claim to 
distinction is well established. 

Then the polo coat, which has played 
such an important part in a woman's 
wardrobe, appears in a new guise. The 
natural polo tan is over-plaided with gray, 
brown, green, orange or purple. 

The vogue for thin frocks brings hats 
of the same materials into favor. Big 
hats of organdie or dotted Swiss trimmed 
with wreaths of flowers of the same 
materials are smart. Linen hats plain, or 
linen “‘ciered” until it shines like a states- 
man’s shirt-front, are used. I saw a hat 
made of black linen trimmed with narrow 
bands of daffodil yellow piquet which was 
most enchanting. Another one was made 
of orchid organdie with a great butterfly 
of the organdie poised cz the brim. Red 
hats have taken New York by storm just 
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Landing of the Sieur de Bienville 
at New Orleans, 1718 


























“Ta Creole” Hair Requisites 


Bring the charm France gave the Creoles 


Creole charm and Creole “‘modes de toilette” both came to old New Orleans with 
the French and Spanish forefathers of the aristocratic Creoles of today. The wonder- 
ful Creole hair is a mark of their pure French-Spanish blood and an evidence of 


the care they give it. 





No Gray Hair 


RAY hair foretells loss of some 
kind—of admiration, of influence, 
even of salary and position. 


But this handicap can be avoided 
in a way that refinement approves. 


Treatment with “La Creole” Hair 
Dressing will restore hair that has grown 
gray, gray streaked or faded to its 
original color and beauty. “La Creole” 
works no sudden noticeable change. 
Two to five weeks’ treatment is required 
to restore the natural color—lightest 
brown to deepest black—whatever the 
natural shade was. Thereafter an occa- 
sional application preserves it perma- 
nently. 


“La Creole” must not be confused with 
common dyes. It cannot give the hair a 
dyed look, nor stain the scalp, and there 
is nothing to wash or rub off. 


Absolutely guaranteed to bring back 
the hair’s color—or money refunded. 
Price per bottle, $1.00. 





Every Age—Beautiful Hair 
a * CREOLE” Hair Tonic possesses 


a unique distinction. Highest author- 
ities approve it. 


An important ingredient is Euresol, 
recognized by the Council of the American 
Medical Association for the treatment of 
dandruff and other harmful scalp con- 
ditions. 

“La Creole’ Hair Tonic rubbed 
thoroughly into the scalp with a circular 
motion of the finger tips is the surest 
known way to beautiful hair. Brisk 
circulation, essential to vigorous growth, 
is stimulated. ‘“‘La Creole’ Hair Tonic 
supplies essentials which greatly pro- 
mote hair health. 


Give your hair this treatment regularly, 
at least three times a week. Do not 
neglect it. Regular care is essential. 
The treatment will supply the hair with 
needed nourishment, stop dandruff and 
falling hair and generally stimulate 
growth. The results will delight you, 





“La Creole” Hair Preparations are favorite among them. 


The Superior Shampoo 


ENTHOL and cocoanut oil—never 
before combined in a shampoo 
—a. avcsolutely new and_ distinctive 


formuls. 


“La Creole” Liquid Shampoo brings 
delightful stimulating effects never before 
attained in a shampoo. Its preparation 
is a scientific achievement of the highest 
importance. It puts hair and scalp in 
ideal condition, keeps glands and pores 
functioning properly and preserves the 
delicate hair oils necessary to perfect 


hair health. 


After each shampoo with “La Creole” 
Liquid Shampoo apply “La Creole” 
Hair Tonic. The benefits are marked 
and gratifying. New hair beauty and 
healthy growth reward the faithful 
following of these simple directions. 


A generous sized bottle of “La Creole” 
Liquid Shampoo is soc. 


Send coupon for interesting booklet, ‘‘La Creole—Hair Beautiful.” Shows styles of hair dressing best suited for each type. 


All **La Creole”? preparations are known for superiority. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send his name 


and address and we will see that you are supplied. 
LA CREOLE LABORATORIES, Memphis, Tenn. 
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La Creole Laboratories, 
304 Tenth Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
Please send booklet, ‘‘La Crecle—Hair 
Beautiful,” teaching the hair dress becom- 
ing each individual. 
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MMUTOSTALUUANUUCNGSNOMAYUCUULUULNALUNMUOOU0UE CSUN OEUSCUOO TSU TTTE| S they captured the heart of Palm Beach 


[us 


at the end of the season. A _ broad. 
brimmed soft straw hat of deep-dyed red 
is trimmed with clusters of dangly red 
cherries and knots of coarse green grass, 
It is a lovely thing, with the spirit of 
youth incarnate. Bankok hats, the same 
airy, weightless kind you have always 
envied Brother Bob or Husband Tom, are 
dyed all the fascinating colors loved by 
the feminine world and, trimmed with 
sashes, wreaths of wheat or flowers, 
make the best as well as the coolest and 
most becoming hats imaginable for 
country wear. For town wear there are 
little turbans made of black net laid over 
gold net and wreathed all round with 
kid-covered grapes in hues unknov:n to 
any self-respecting grape. 

An important bride of the season 
rather surprised our more conservative 
morning papers by wearing an extr inely 
short frock, but the bride in question is 
so young, piquant and charming thé: her 
scant little frock of ivory satin which 
fairly dripped pearl pendants and |\ad a 
marvelous long train all lined with -nisty 
shirred tulle tacked down with o:ange 
blossoms, looked undeniably winson.». 

Speaking of brides brings up the su >ject 
of trousseaux and trousseaux always 
mean hope chests and hope chests are 
packed with lingerie, as everyone well 
knows. The English brides hav: de- 
veloped a penchant for the  -nost 
amusing lingerie. Bright-colored fa rics 
are used and they are embroidered with 
pots of flowers—Holland tulips, Envlish 
roses and Scotch thistles; then ‘rom 
flowers their taste turns to black cats or 
tropical birds. This fad is not likely to 
be long-lived. 

The envelope chemise of yesterye:r is 
disappearing and in its stead returns the 
old straight line chemise of our motiver’s 
day, worn with the pleated pantaloons. 
The gowns remain sleeveless and are not 
so elaborately trimmed as of yore. 
Petticoats, because of the fashion for 
thin frocks, are claiming quite a bit of 
attention. The shadow-proof kind are 
much in demand. Foulard and pongee 
are being used with great success for chic 
petticoats. The vest chemise, to be worn 
under the corset instead of a silk or lisle 
vest, is well liked and is made of handker- 
chief linen or fine batiste. 

Styles in hosiery have changed. Nat- 
urally, the French footwear with its cross- 
straps, cut-out places over the instep 
and Grecian sandal effects, cannot be 
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The clock on the mantel—the first thing to catch 
the eye. 


A fine Gilbert Clock rightly chosen from the ex- 
ceptionally complete Gilbert line blends with the 
atmosphere of your parlor, dining room, library. 
“Tt belongs.” 


A handsome and practical gift for festive occasions. 





Some with mellow-toned Normandy 
Chimes, striking hour and half hour. 


Others with the famous Gilbert 
Radium Dial readable in the dark. 





“CHIME” worn with lacy, open-work hosiery which 
eegeng has been so fashionable, therefore thin 
spssrhdeg gossamer silk stockings take their place. 


Width 20)4 in. 





Black, chestnut, Mordure brown or 
African copper are all worn with black 
footwear. Paris is now wearing even- 
ing slippers with bright-colored heels, the 
heels matching the color or trimming of 
the evening gown, and they are also 
partial to what they call sabots, a pump 
with a broad loose strap over the instep. 
Brown footwear is very fashionable 
but gray is fast gaining in favor and 
redict that gray will be the leading color 
before autumn arrives. It is a significont 
fact that the most prominent bride of rhe 
season had her going-away outfit of gry. 
‘Paris has just sent over her latest in 
handbags made of fine Milan straw to 
match the hats in color and mounted on 
white frames. One was fringed wth 
ostrich. THE FAsHIONIST 


William L. Gilbert Clock Company 
Makers of Good Clocks for over one hundred years ( 
Winsted, Dept. S Connecticut 
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nie [’ is the most natural thing in the world that Hood 
re net Red Tubes should give you better service than the 
yore. ordinary kind. 

bit . As with Hood Tires, they are made of the finest materials 
he ges obtainable—by craftsmen long skilled in working to 
songee exacting specifications—under a most rigid inspection 

system—and in a plant where ‘‘quality first” is preached, 


or chic 
> worn practiced and enforced from beginning to end. 


at es If you want a tube that is certain to hold its air, keep its 
shape, retain its vitality and insure your getting your full 
measure of pleasure, satisfaction and uninterrupted 
eronis mileage out of your tires— 


i Look up your nearest Hood Dealer—at the Sign of the 
othich Red Man—and ask for Hood Red Tubes— 
gre The kind that makes even Hood Tires give greater service. 
place. 
ae HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
= Watertown, Mass. 
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| The Making of 
Herbert Hoover 


(Continued from page 46) 


hisemployer’s interests is often promoted 
rapidly, while the one who doesn’t enter 
into the spirit of the work—” His mind was 
no longer divided. ‘The spirit of the work 
was his spirit, now, and would be. Mining, 
mine - development, mine - organization, 
gold, iron, steel—they were his job. 
Some day he would be in the center of the 
big machine. 

Unconsciously he had thrust his hands 
déep into his pockets, leaning forward a 
little, tense. He relaxed now and 
grinned. Let others find out where the 
tracks come from. He was going in after 
the bear! 

He came into San Francisco that 
winter, sun-burned brown, smiling conf- 
dently, with the record of a good sum- 
mer’s work behind him. Louis Janin 
received him with commendations. The 
big firm of Bewick, Moreing & Co. in Lon- 
don had asked Janin to recommenda young 


® & : Pd. 

American mining man to send to Aus- 

Complexion {Ss Not tralia; salary, one thousand pounds a 
t e f grt Did Mr. Hoover want the job? 

A em is courage melted within him, leavin 

a Ques ton O ge him a hollow shell upheld by a 5 Seles 

E determination. The job was too big for 

“You, too, ean have a youthful him; he knew it. He had not the knowl- 


edge, the experience, the ability that 


complexion like mine. A few could be worth five thousand dollars a 
touches of Carmen Complexion year. But he wanted the ae 


and he wanted the five thousand. 


Powder daily and soon your skin ts you think I can hold it down, 
Wir. Janin! 


will regain Its lovely smoothness “You can’t tell until you try. I’m will- 
and fascinating tint of blushing ing to recommend you for it. Bewick, 


: ” Moreing want something they can’t get; 
girlhood. anyhow they write that they have to 


have a man not more than thirty years 


old, with seventy-five years’ experience. 
A R M EN A man over thirty can’t stand Australian 
climate and living conditions, they say, 


and it takes a man of seventy-five to 


COMPLEXION handle their problems down there. Don’t 
tell me Englishmen haven’t a sense of 
P O W D E R humor!” He chuckled. ‘Think it over 
and let me know.” 
Taking the Plunge 


Carmen is the name of the powder so many lovely women . 
say not only enhances Nature’s gift of beauty by perfectly He thought it over. The Australian 
blending with the skin—but softens the skin and builds the mining boom was on the wane; English 
texture wonderfully. And so quickly, too! You'll really be — with scores of mines bought in the 

ised and delighted. days of feverish excitement, were clamor- 
surprise g ing for American men to help them handle 

Its genteel, delightful scent is still another reason why so the difficulties of reorganization and 


many really smart women prefer Carmen. management. It was a great opportunity 
if he could make good. It was five thou- 


sand a year, a fortune. It was a job too 
big for him. But if Janin was willing to 
recommend him he Shot ep seteet to 
“ uit before he was beaten. e could at 
Trial Offer ae go down fighting. — 

Carmen Brunette—the new and popufar shade Janin’s recommendation of him went 
will be sent in a purse size box containing two by mail to London and a sense of anxious 
or three weeks’ supply for 12c to pay postage waiting gnawed at the back of his mind. 
and packing or we will send any other shade He made flying trips into Wyoming and 
you prefer. Nevada for Janin, cleaning up little jobs. 
He met and compared experiences with 
Stafford -Miller Company the’ old Stanford crowd—Mitchell, Fol- 

St. Louis, Mo. som, Hinsdale and Sam Collins. There 
was a jolly Christmas celebration in the 
little Berkeley cottage where Cousin Har- 
riette and Sister May were now keeping 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and the exquisite New 
Carmen Brunette Shade — 50c Everywhere 
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Bound to Win 


HE mileage records of McGraw 
a Cords, and their great saving 
ralian in fuel, point to the cord tire as the 
lige. coming equipment on a// grades 
and sizes of cars. 
Quality shows decisively in a cord 
tire. McGraw Cords are adjust- 
able on an 8000-mile basis. They 
alian easily run twice that far. 
glish 
me: THE McGRAW TIRE & RUBBER 
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~ Can you really afford a Fire? 


"ae are many things that you can afford better than a fire. 

Even if:your insurance policy looks ample to pay every cent 
of your material loss—it will never pay the big intangible losses that 
really measure the cost of nearly every fire. 

It will not for instance, keep your employees busy, or your sales 
force together. It will not fill the orders that are already on your 
books, nor those that keep on coming. in just as long as your going 
business keeps on going. 

It will not pay for contracts made in advance, nor for advertising 
investments, nor in fact will it begin to pay even a small part of 
your real losses. 


Why wait and see? 
Why not beat the fire in advance? 
Why not install Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers now? 


Day and night the Grinnell “Silent Sentinel” is on the job—only 
a few seconds after the fire starts “clink” and it is deluged with a 
remorseless rain, that needs no watchman to set it in motion, because 
when the fire starts the water starts. And your insurance man will 
tell you that this protection really costs you nothing—the saving on 
your insurance premiums pays the whole cost. 


Important 


Heretofore the underwriters have often required a tank supply for 

automatic sprinklers in addition to the city mains. Now, however 

Grinnell Sprinkler equipments can often be installed without a tank. 
Don’t “think it over” without the facts to guideyou. Write us for actual figures today. 


GRINNELL & COMPANY 


Or we 
the Pac 


453 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES—439 East 3rd Street 
SEATTLE, WASH., 1517 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
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house for him and Theodore. There was 
a decorated Christmas tree, a huge dinner, 
and an evening round the fire, where he 
and Sam Collins popped corn and teased 
the girls, and he told mining tales. But 
all the while he was uneasy, with the 
thought of Australia alternately flushing 
and chilling him. 

Suddenly there was a flurry of cable. 
grams, discussing terms and dates, a week 
when he haunted the telegraph offices and 
started at the peal of the telephone, and 
it was settled. Five hundred dollars was 
cabled for his expenses; Bewick, Mcreing 
& Co. engaged to deposit four hu:.dred 
dollars a month to his credit in the Axglo- 
California bank. He was to leave at once 
for Australia, by way of London. 

Already the old world called to the 
youngest nation for help. England, with 
her traditions, her centuries-old pride, 
her ivied universities, was not prod: cing 
the men who could fight on her bus: ness 
frontiers; it was American energy, Aieri- 
can imagination and initiative, American 
organizing ability, that she neede:: to 
handle her Australian mines. That was 
the reason Bewick, Moreing rea-hed 
round the world to take him, fresh {rom 
America’s youngest university. ‘| ake 
care, England! The young Americans 
are coming! The voung America is ris- 
ing on the crest of the great commercial 
centuries! John Hays Hammond, G:rd- 
ner Williams, these are but the advance 
guard of the movement. There will yet 
be a day when the mines of the world, the 
trade of the world, the life of the world, 
will be dominated by New York. ‘ihe 
kingdoms and the thrones are moving 
westward! 


In “W estralia 


By midsummer he was buried in work, 
with plenty to do and precious little time 
to do it in, it seemed. He had charge of 
the Coolgardie office of the Company, the 
most important office in the colonies. 
There were six offices, all told, in che 
West Australian branch; the staff acted 
as managing engineers of three of the 
largest mines in Australia, besides some 
eight or ten small ones, and as consulting 
engineers to various exploitation com- 
panies. He had under him at Coolgardie 
two experts, both Americans—Columbia 
men; also a surveyor and assistant and 
some five or six clerks. Daily he thanked 
Heaven they knew neither his age nor 
year of graduation. 

Three months later, Dean Mitchell, a 
Stanford classmate, had joined him, 
marking the replacement of the last old 
member of his staff. Before long he 
would have all their mining managers 
replaced with Americans. ‘Things were 
getting in splendid shape. His salary 
had been raised and he was to have a 
percentage of profits on his_ branch. 
Encouraging compliments were coming 
constantly now from London. Simply 
the introduction of a little hard work and 
a lot of common American sense. Mining 
there was in the kindergarten stage of 
sixty years ago in California. It fairiy 
made an American engineer weep. 

Already his introduction of American 
methods was increasing the output of the 
mines and threatening trouble with tlie 
workmen. He had found the miners us- 
ing the old “double-jack”—one man hol- 
ing the drill wnile another struck it with 
the sledge. It was one of the innumerab'e 
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annie quality stands first among 
the requirements in GMC construc- 
tion. Nothing is allowed to interfere. 


Sacrifice of quality, either for the sake 
of larger production or to make a lower 
price possible, is never considered. 


Increased production is attained by 
greater facilities, and price is always 
an after consideration. It is based 
on quality. 


Quality is the best guarantee of satis- 
faction to the user and success for the 


maker. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


(673) 
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The Scientific 
CornEnder 


Bauer & Black 
hicaqgo.U.S.A 


Either way 


Ends every corn 


Use Blue-jay as you like 
best. Apply liquid Blue-jay 
from a bottle, or use the Blue- 
jay plaster. 

The effects on the corn are 
identical. 

The pain stops. And the 
entire corn quickly loosens 
and comes out. 

Blue-jay nowis ending some 
two million corns a month. 

It has so reduced corn 
troubles that most folks never 


have them. 


It will end them all when 
all folks know about it. 

The Blue-jay method is 
easy, gentle, sure. 

It is scientific—the creation 
of a world-famed laboratory. 

For your own sake, stop 
paring corns. Cease the old, 
harsh, inefficient methods. 

Learn what millions know 
—that corns are folly, the pain 
is needless. Anybody can be 
kept forever free from corns 
with Blue-jay. 

Prove this tonight. Buy 
Blue-jay from your druggist. 


Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 
The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago NewYork Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 





Use -\ Hair 
the Moemoid ora 





with removable rubber cushion 


es hair is kept glossy—Y our brush 
is kept cleanly. A vigorous daily 
brushing with a MERMAID will 
prevent your hair from thinning. 


At ali Drug and Department Stores, 
JSrom $1 50 up 


THE MONARCH BRUSH COMPANY, Troy, New York 

























Nadine 


(In Green Boxes Only) 








, Keeps the Complexion 
j Beautiful 


” Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harmless. 
Adheres until washed off. Prevents sunburn 
and return of discolorations. Millions of de- 
lighted users prove its value. Flesh, Pink, 

Brunette, White. At leading toilet counters. 
| If they haven't it, by mail 60c. Dept. S. S. 

National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S. A. 
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Face Powder 


| small details that he described as sicken. 


ing. The single-jack was introduced 
into the mines and he faced a rebellion 
of the miners. They refused to use the 
new tools; they flung them into the ma- 
chinery of the stamp-mills; they were 
found in shafts and tunnels doggedly 
working in the old way. The managers 
reported increasing discontent. 

“Fire ’em if they won’t follow orders, 
We can get men that will,” he said. The 


| single-jack was the new, efficient method 








- against the blue California sky. 


used by American miners; the Australians 
could learn to use it or get out. Managers 
and engineers, too, felt the new driving 
force and energy that was reconstructing 
a dozen mines from the bottom of the 
shafts up. They worked and used their 
brains or they were replaced by men who 
would. 

But there was another side to this, the 
unhappy side that came out when it was 
necessary to discharge an old accountant, 
a man seventy-two years old and entirely 
incapable of doing the strenuous work 
required. Yet there was an old wife who 
needed every cent of that salary. This 
was a different sort of thing; he was 
dreadfully put out about it. With three 
of the other fellows he put up a purse and 
got the old man another place in Perth 
that he could fill. If this were his own 
business he doubted that he could let 
him go. But for the company he had no 
choice; he must get things in shape. 


Letters Home 


He was too busy for brooding; work was 
a good shield against unhappy thoughts. 
But his first inquiry when. he reached an 
office was ‘Any mail?” And at night in 
the deserted offices or in the big living- 
room of the bungalow, where now some 
one of the old crowd from Stanford was 
usually with him, he sat writing long 
letters trying to bridge with words the 
space between him and California. 

A year since he had seen her. And she 
was always a popular girl. She was 
walking now, perhaps, in the cool shadow 
of the old Quad, under the sandstone 
arches and the red-tiled roof glowing 
Walk- 
ing there in her corduroy skirt and brown 
sweater, with the bright-colored tie 
beneath the white collar of her middy, 
her throat and cheeks sun-warmed, her 
gay, brave eyes shining. The green hills 
of California, the poppies golden in the 
grass, and Lou Henry putting one slim 
hand on a fence and vaulting it, lightly 
as a bird! And three hundred other 
fellows walking the same paths, asked to 
the same dances, seeing her, meeting her, 
talking to her, if they liked, a dozen times 
a day. 

Well, a man has to be a man, and stand 
the gaff. He has to make good for a 
woman if he deserves having her. 

“I’m going out again tomorrow morn- 
ing to the Sons of Gwalia, boys,” he said. 

The Sons of Gwalia was a new, almost 
unknown mine, two hundred miles back 
in the bush. His expert eye had found 
in it signs that promised another Kal- 


| goorlie; the cabled report in code had 


reached London; the big men in the city 
were busy. Meantime the development 
of the mine threatened to let out the 
secret; already three rival syndicates in 
the field had wind that somewhere a new 
discovery had been made. 

He played out his part and twenty men 
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7 ° THE FIRST cord tire 


made in America was 
a Goodrich. 


Goodrich still makes the 
first cord tire in America— 


The Silvertown Cord 


Goodrich Tires 


Best in the Long Run : 


eR ee 


Lane yall 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio + Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles; Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 
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in London saw his cleverness. The Sons 
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of Gwalia was purchased by Bewick, 


SSE ae - ' Moreing & Company’s London and Weg 

\ a a i Australian Exploration Company, Ltd 

Aunt 2" q HI The big men sold at a tremendous Proft 

F ss ere and they did not forget the young 

y NK} 14 ie Australian manager who had made jt 
/ 5 ge 2 ossible for them. 

The Sons of Gwalia was still in their 
control; they turned it over to him to 
develop and manage, with two hundred 

Aunt Belle is a real person Sg acres of adjacent desert which he had 

and that is her real name. a taken the precaution to lease for them, 

She really understands a His office was now a tent on Mount 

babies. She would like to € q Leonora, a commanding height of 78 feet 

correspond with you about } above two hundred miles of deser* bush, 

your baby. ee Round the Sons of Gwalia a mushroom 

et Sie < mining camp sprang up overnight; over 

Perfume Fn OR ae bg all the trails converging there hung the 

a ee Wes SY . smoky dust of travel-—miners, gamblers 

in. ¥ 3 alia and dance-hall men with their women, 

Dear Epitu: oe f Sb hastening to the new field. Riding down 

Rey’? = from his office in the mornings he saw the 

Is_ there any scent ee) i dusty carts, the tents going up, scores of 

‘ : ° , Tinta new faces: fat men smoking gold-}anded 

hidden in flowers so in- a le ak cigars, lean sharp-eyed gentlemen; tired- 
effably sweet as the een a a | a eyed girls with red cheeks and lips. 

‘bs ie Bago 4 ‘| “What’s going up here? Dance hall? 
fragrance of a freshly oe ; “You can't stay on my ground. Get 
> oe cy off, and do it quick!” 
bathed baby! Pr 7 “No, I will not give you room fora 

Yet I know mothers et NEMS ” os 2% ee th ag we = hundred acres of 

hah 29 “= a and round here where you can’t sta 
who actually profane aa eS > 9 a over-night. Don’t talk tome. I’m busy.” 
baby’s body with highly Be: ibe Poe ae “Chase those fellows out of here,” he 
d d isch 5 eee eg Nee said to his manager. “There’s going to 
scented powders Ww 7 A, pa ena eae , be one clean mining-camp in the world. 
were meant only tor Rae ye ea iF Our men aren’t here to carouse, they're 

pC ee ees fhe here to get out the ore.” 

adult use. | ge? OEE They got out the ore; they dug out, too, 
If it were only a question Bo REE something else. Making out reports; 
is traveling behind his unicorn team—the 
of good taste, I suppose it fastest in West Australia—over a territory 
wouldn’t matter much, but Mennen’s, in the familiar larger than the Pacific states, wrestling 
‘ with poor machinery, importing camels 
strong scents in baby pow- blue can, has been the from. - ee - seers costs; 
ae ~ wis meeting delegations of rebellious miners; 
der are really objectionable choice of mothers, nurses i cs ieee Sage 
for a more serious reason. and doctors for nearly half thing pew in the dump heap beyond 
° : r ° ed it u ined It. 

They often give Baby a a century and it has never Cane hm? We'll a ad S brick i 
very unpleasant headache yet harmed nor failed to and have some cool houses in this desert.” 
—and the fretfulness that relieve 'a baby’s skin. Fashioned of Clay 


i 1 rou a It is di _ j He ordered fire-brick, cement, machin- 
Soupws Is apt to give you t is different—and right ery for making ice; he put the men to 


headache, too. —what I call a perfectly work, drew the plans, put in a managet 
ie Ay ee to superintend the job. Six brick houses 

I don’t know that ~ balanced powder arose, double-walled, double-roofed, with 
these strong perfumes nen just enough of each wide verandas; built of red brick with 


: : : neat white-brick trimmings, for there 
are actually danger- ingredient and not ere two kinds of day ince 


ous, but an unbroken ~~ toomuchofanything. of them was a club-house, fan-cooled, 
le of mine 3 OBEY I M eet supplied with cold drinking water, fur- 
rule of mine 1s never yee use — : o nished with big chairs, long tables and 
to take chances or | (amy 4 my own skin, which, coon shelons. G. B. item, De 
: * 3° ae - : itchell, all the boys in the fields, drov 
experiment on a * after all, is about as fifty miles out of their way to bring in 
baby’s sensitive skin. < sensitive as that of a magazines and books. Encourage the 
; miners to use the place,” he told his 
There is one talcum baby S. managers. “It’s built for them. lw 
074 2 8 : to get them interested in their jobs; 
that Il know1s safe and Lovingly, there’s all kinds of technical mining 
that is the kind I use. BELLE. journals there. Or they can sit round 
where it’s cool and play cards if they don't 
turn it into a gambling house.” 
THE Mennen Company He had entered his twenty-fifth year, 
Newark, f.J. U.S.A. after about eighteen months in West 
Laboratories: © Sales Agent in Canada: Australia, when he had again a decision 
— 





Newark, New Jersey Harold F. Ritchie, Limited to taeke. ‘Tint lead ecees week Cae 
Montseal, Quebec Toronto, Ontario London: Mr. Hoover was offered a choice 
—he could take over the entire manage 
ment of their West Australian interests or 
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Getting the most good out of any investment is true econom». 
Where one electric outlet does the work of two, efficiency 1; 


increased 


Get Maximum Comfort from Your Electric Wiring 


|< esompee who are building anew home 
can easily have every wiring conve- 
nience that is possible— but how about 
the old homes? 


Sometimes the expense of alterations 
makes owners hesitate about taking ad- 
vantage of all the comfort electricity 
can bring. Here is a device that costs 
little to put in but will satisfactorily 
supply the need for more convenience. 


The G-E Twin Receptacle can be 
substituted for any or all of your ordi- 
nary receptacles without any change of 
the wiring. It doubles the utility of the 
outlet—two appliances instead of one 
can be used at once. 


Ask any electrical dealer for this G-E 
Electric Convenience in the blue and 
orange picture package. 


Pacific Coast Distributor: 


PACIFIC STATES ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Los Angeles Portland San Francisco 
Oakland Seattle Spokane 


IGE electric 


conveniences 


Mé/Sold and installed by electrical contractor-dealers 
PLECTRIC COMPANY 








he could go to China where Bewick, 
Moreing & Co. had an unprospected con- 
cession of three hundred miles of gold 
country. 

He did not wait for a letter from Cali- 
fornia. He cabled. White women could 


live comfortably in China, in Peking or | 


were modern hotels 


Tien-[sin. There 3 
There were shops 


there, shade, water. 


and theaters and companions to fill in the | 
times that could not be avoided, when a | 
mining engineer must go alone into hard- | 


ships and danger. He had made good; for 
along time he had been able to support a 
wife, now he could take her to a country 
in which she could live. Still, it was a 
great deal to ask her to face—the life of 
an engineer's wife half a world away from 
her home and friends. Ah, but she never 
lacked grit, that girl! 

The cablegram would reach her at ten 
o'clock in Monterey. She would be play- 
ing tennis, perhaps, short white skirt and 
white middy and flung-back head vivid 
against green palms and pepper trees. 
Two years since he had seen her. Noth- 
ing but her gay, fine letters between them 
for twenty-four long months. 


| 
| 





If she | 


answered the cable at once, he could know | 


that night. 
think about it. 
closed at six o’clock. If she waited until 
after six— 

But the cablegram came that night. 


Headed Home 


The company’s business was all in 
order. Ten days would gather up the last 


new detail into compact shape ready for | 


the new manager. His own personal 
affairs—but he had been paying no atten- 
tion to them; he had been too busy. Hotel 
bills, livery bills, laundry, small sums of 
money he had lent, were scattered over 
half the continent. Brokers in Perth had 
buying and selling orders of his; small 
blocks of stock in this mine and that. A 
dozen banks held the remnants of little 
checking accounts; he did not know 
exactly how much. He could estimate 
approximately his balance in the San 
Francisco bank; Lester Hinsdale still held 


a power of attorney there and seven boys | 
and girls were now paying their way | 


through college from that account, while 
others drew against it for loans now and 


then. A hopeless muddle, his own affairs. 


Never mind. There was no time to 
give them. Wilson could attend to that. 
Memorandum books, check stubs, I.0.U.s, 
brokers’ statements—all of them in one 
pile. “Straighten it out for me, will 
you? Good-by—see you in China.” 

He was off for London, on the journey 
that would circle the world again. The 
world was after all a small place—Stan- 
ford on a larger scale. The big business 
ofices were only the Oregon Land Com- 
pany’s office gigantically magnified. The 
same conflicting desires, the same visions 
of building, the same greeds, the same 
principles. A man’s power is in propor- 
tion to the width of his horizon; a small 
man 1s a small man because his vision 


ends within the little circle of his fancied | 


limitations. But Hoover knew, now, 


that nothing smaller than the wide curve | 


of the earth restrained him. 


Ceylon again; Port Said; the shores of | 


Italy; Marseilles; London. He walked 
with confidence into the offices that had 
awed him once. He had made good; he 
Was going on to a bigger job where again 


Perhaps she would want to | 
Cable offices at home | 


e 
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You Leave a Film 
to Mar Them 


Millions know that teeth brushed 
daily still discolor and decay. This 
is the reason for it: 

There forms on the teeth a slimy 
| film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. Brushing in the 
| usual way leaves much of it intact. 
It may doa ceaseless damage. And 
| most tooth troubles are now traced 
| to film. 
| That film is what discolors — not 
| the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
| It holds food substance which fer- 
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Why Pearly Teeth 


Grow Dingy and Decay 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


Film-coated teeth are clouay and 
unclean. So dental science has for 
years sought a way to combat film. 
That way has now been found. 
Able authorities have proved it by 
careful tests. And leading dentists 
all over America are now urging 
its adoption. 


We Now Apply 
Active Pepsin 


This film combatant is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And a 10-Day Tube is being sent 


for home test to everyone who asks. 


Pepsodent is based on _ pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to day by day combat it. 


Only lately has this method been 
made possible. Pepsin must be 
activated and the usual agent is an 
acid harmful tothe teeth. Butscience 
has now discovered a harmless acti- 
vating method. And that method 
now enables us to fight that film 
with pepsin. 

The results are soon apparent. 
You can see them for yourself. The 
10-Day Tube which we supply will 
show. Get it and know what clean 
teeth mean. Cutout the coupon now. 


< PAT. OFF. 





Papsadent 





REG.U.S. 





Send This Coupon 


Then note how clean the teeth 
feel after using Pepsodent. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See 
how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. In ten days you will 
know what is best. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now Advised by Leading Dentists 


Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes 


203 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 594, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tute to a family 
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THE Bv.0.CO. 


Lo ay WW OE. ak. 


MATERIALS OF ENDURING 
STRENGTH AND WORKMAN~ 
SHIP OF SCRUPULOUS CARE 
MAKE BV:D-WEAR FAR BEYOND 
WHAT IT IS FAIR TO EXPECT 


NO UNDERWEAR IS B-VD- WITHOUT 
THIS RED WOVEN LABEL 


MADE FOR THE | 


BV. D) 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(rode Mark Reg US Pat Off and Foreign Gauntres) 
THE B-VD-COMPANY 
NEW yoRK 
X. 
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“Epoting” ae 

Porch “ 
Step out into the cool, 
breezy seclusion of a 
Vudor shaded porch— 
enjoy the long summer 
days and quiet nights in 
utmost privacy. 


SELF-HANGING 


' = f— 
cx » 2 
u BOs VENTILATING PORCH SHADES 
Ventilating Gaia 


Porch Shades 
The only shades made with ventilator woven in the top 
of each shade, permitting perfect ventilation while ex- 
cluding heat and sun. Made of beautifully stained 
wood slats in permanent colors. 
W rite for color illustrations and name of local dealer 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 257 Mills Street, Janesville, Wisc. 











he would make good. “Chief Engineer 
for the Director-General of the Mines 
and Railways of the Chinese Empire!” 
A title to make a young American mining 
engineer grin. To make him thoughtful, 
too. There was something bigger in it 
than merely mining engineering. There 
was the awakening, the stirring of the 
yellow races prodded from slumber by 
the goad of western commercial greed, 
the arousing of long-quiescent, unmeas. 
ured forces in the East. The young 
Emperor of China had been taught west. 
ern ideas by missionaries. Kwang Hsy 
was a Chinese radical, determined to over- 
throw the old civilization of China, to re. 
place it with a new, modern state. The 
old Empress, his aunt, opposed him. But 
she had given charge of the Imperia! mines 
to a favorite, Chang Yen Mao, and Chang 
Yen Mao desired to import western min- 
ing methods. He had applied for jelp to 
Bewick, Moreing & Co., the great ! ondon 
firm that developed and managed mines; 
they had agreed to lend him two young 
mining engineers from their staff. Her- 
bert Hoover was to be in charge, repre- 
senting Bewick, Moreing & Co., anc’ work- 
ing for Chang Yen Mao. 

Two weeks in London learnin: these 
things and others. Then away once more 
on the long flight home, to Califorisia and 
the girl. Three thousand miles of water, 
three thousand miles of land—the green 
spring hills of California again! Then 
the palms, the sleeping old Spanish mis- 
sions, the white curving sandy beaches 
about the blue Bay of Monterey—and 
Lou Henry. 


Another Commencement Da y 


Lou Henry, a little breathless, wide- 
eyed, but very glad, presenting him 
proudly to the family in the serene old 
house among the aged pepper trees and 
roses of old Monterey. Lou. Henry's 
father and mother, the dignified banker 
and his smiling tranquil wife, confronting 
with what composure they might this 
youth of twenty-four who had stopped 
for a moment on his race round the world 
| to snatch away their daughter. Quiet 
| talks with the father on the shaded porch; 
| moments of swift, warm emotion with the 
| mother. They liked him. But his eyes 
| were for Lou Henry. 

Ten days among the dreamy memories 
| of days when California was young. 
| White moonlight on the old tiled roofs; 
| sun-steeped afternoons on the quiet 

streets. A sense of rest, of peace, of the 
slow, unceasing flow of time into eternity. 
Only ten days. The job in China waiting. 
Passage engaged on the boat. Cables to 
Wilson for money. Lou Henry, my dear, 
my dear, why need it take so long? 

Ten days is after all a very short time 
in which to take a girl away from all that 
she has ever known. ‘The old friends must 
be there to see her go; there must be roses 
and music and the loved old Mission 
priest—performing a modified service for 
this daughter of Monterey who was not 
of the faith—to make the going beautiful. 
Ten days? Impetuous young man, in the 
golden years that Monterey remembers 

.the wedding feast alone made merry the 
hours of thirty days and nights! 

But he had been working through three 
years toward this day, the day of sun 
shine and laughter and tears, soft stately 
music, the old priest in his cassock. Lou 














Henry in white, with fresh-gativered 
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The Mixing-House Crew 


The men in the dynamite mixing house work to- 
gether with the smoothness of an eight-oared crew 
—without apparent hurry and yet without a waste 
motion. There is never a suggestion of confusion 
or uncertainty. Each man does his appointed 
tasks with the precision and alertness of the trained 
powder worker. 


These men must not only work smoothly, but they 


must think quickly in order that nothing may go 
amiss without their instantly detecting and correct- 
ing it. They must know the weights and pro- 
portions of dope* and nitroglycerin used to pro- 
duce the many different grades of dynamite, and 
their correct action under the great rubber-shod 
wheels. Any slip of theirs here will quickly be 
brought to light by the chemists’ analysis. 


It has taken years of patient work and careful experimenting 
to bring this seemingly simple mixing process to its present 
perfection. But no matter how perfectly the machine does 
its work it would be of little avail without the skill and 
practical knowledge of the mixing-house crew. 


To the men of the mixing house is due, in no small measure, 
the credit for the important work done by Hercules Dynamite 
as it fights on the side of man in his battle with nature— 
leveling mountains, altering the courses of rivers, changing the 
farmers’ arid land into fruitful fields, in fact performing for man 
tremendous tasks which he could never accomplish unaided. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan, Denver Hazleton, Pa. 
4} San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 


*** Dope?’ —the powder makers’ term for a combination, properly 
proportioned, of nitrate of soda, nitrate of ammonia, wood 
pulp, flaur, starch, sulphur, chalk, and other ingredients. 
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FULFILL A NOBLE OBLIGATION IN 
ROCK OF AGES GRANITE 


We who were not called to the colors must “nobly 
acquit the noble claim” laid upon us by the men who 


died for Liberty. 


A cenotaph erected to those of imperishable memory 
should be of everlasting ROCK OF AGES GRANITE. 


With a superb indifference alike to time and storm, the 
memorial here pictured would stand in your commu- 
nity, a reminder to countless men and women to come. 


ROCK OF AGES GRANITE is of a light gray tone, 
agreeable and impressive both in the crowded city 
square, the open park meadow or the cemetery. 








A certificate of genuineness is furnished by the dealer. 
A booklet will be sent you on request. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 








Quarries at 
Barre, Vermont, 


Quarriers of 
















Rock of Ages the Granite 
Granite Center of the 
Refer to 
Dept. B 
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| reality itself is like a dream. Incredible 


| on the lawn, whirling about him, dream. 


_ walls, blue waters beyond the curving 


| running through the cars and settling into 


| say it. Only it seems I must.” 


| the shrill rasp of a cicada in the sun. 


| “J—don’t know why I dared, only it— 


| Black Rose in the gate watched him go 


A CHANGE came over the ranchera. 


| laughter, became grave; long moments of 


| anguish in her eyes. So do the great 


*ing often down across her sloping plains 





orange blossoms in her hair. The ring on 
her finger at last, and a look in her eye, 
like his mother’s. Before God, as }js 
father was good to his mother, he will be 
good and brave and strong for her sake. 

Three years of dreaming, and now the 








that he has won so much. Laughter, 
pretty speeches, colored gowns, sunshine 







like. Pepper trees and the old Mission 






beach, palms and roses and green hills, 
Ah, the sharp reality again—a train! The 
familiar clang of engine bells, the quiver 








the steady vibration of speed. Monterey 
fallen behind him like the dream it was, 
San Francisco ahead and the big gray 
ship waiting at the piers to take him out 
to his job in China. To take them out to 
his job in China, for here is Lou Henry 
beside him, going out with him to stand 
beside him now, forever. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
















Black Rose of 
El Forja 


(Continued from page 27) 








There was no smile on her face now, 
only, a breathless earnestness, for it 
suddenly seemed to the girl that the 
business of the hour was desperately 
vital. The man in the saddle looked hard 
in her face and the earnestness was 
deepened to a certain tragic fright in his. 

“What do you know of me?”’ he asked 
sharply, “why do you say this?” 

“Nothing—and I don’t know why | 











‘A little silence fell and they could hear 







Then the man’s fingers tightened 
spasmodically and loosed her hand. 
“T should not have come,” he said, 








seemed that way with me—I must.” 

Blue eyes and black strawned upon each 
other for a second’s space, looking in awe 
upon the suddenly naked souls beneath. 

Then he wheeled his horse away. 

“Tl go,” he said, “but—remember 
that I came—because I must.” 

And he was gone down across the 
levels where the white-faced cattle 
grazed, a boyish figure in his straight 
young grace, and he still carried his 
sombrero in his hand. The golden sun 
struck fire from his golden head—and 












with a hand upon her heart am black 







things happen, sometimes, without warn- 
ing and against all right and reason. 








Her lovely face, always so full of 






abstraction seized her. She fell to look- 






but what she waited she scarcely knew. 
She rode on Stormwind to the town 4 
was her wont and carried out her little 
tricks in her meal sack, and ever her ga# 
searched the far horizon, 
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Gaining lire Miles—After 
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ia h TRIMMING CUT APPLYING C-35 herp aed APPLYING PATCH TO INJURY 
on eac A tube puncture may be repaired quickly by using the Next apply two separate coats of Goodyear C-35 or more on each side. Remove the holland (which is a 
y in awe Goodyear Tube Repair Kit or Goodyear Self-Cure Pat tchin g Cement; alloz a coat to d » four or five ley er of cloth placed o r the pure gum adhesive side 
yeneath. Patches. First, if a cut or tear, trim the rough edges. m C — Sey z becom es tacky ky , Now age pte Patch to ener ‘ e pate rr ( wpe inp ury 

P Then rough up the tube around the injury with the piece from the sa ee ot aod ee Serf. Care Ca ise oonich sare for va or three ? 7% 
ae aber buffer provided on the lid of the Tube Repair Kit. 1s furnished with the Goodyear Tube Repair Kit, After the patch is firmly seated, dus st with tale and 
mein Clean with good gasolize on a rag and allow to dry. enough to cover the injury and to extend one-half inch the tube 15 ready for use. 

Guan ut un HCUUDENEAUaENANAT ENA He 1 supe “ ' Hun ‘ ' ituennenaaonnns ” 

oss. the 

cattle AINING tire miles through the proper use of Tire At Goodyear dealers this service takes form in the giving 
ee Savers is that part of the Goodyear Service Plan of advice on the care of tires and in providing Tire 
“. . that begins after you have bought your tire. Savers, to the end that new tires. old and injured tires 
Jen sun 







The plan comprehends not only the building of a fine ™#Y be made to last longer. 


tire and its convenient distribution, but also a service The fruits of this sincere conservation service afford true 
that will help users exact every mile built into Good- _ satisfaction, for Goodyear owners are thus assured of 
year Tires that full measure of mileage which protects our good name. 
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Pennsylvania 


(XQ 0) 05) Wel 0) 2 


CORD TIRES 


Not High Priced 
Dealers tell us that many people in- labor-saving device,and marketing 
fer Vacuum Cup Tires and “Ton under an independent zone-selling 
Tested” Tubes are high priced, system which makes possible 


assuming that quality and high highest quality at economy 
prices naturally go together. prices. 


To the contrary, they are very Compare Pennsylvania prices— 
moderately priced, due to a per- standardized net and uni- 
fected factory organization operat- form throughout the United 
ing in a plant utilizing every mod- States—with those of ordinary 
ern improvement and practical makes. 


Adjustment basis—per warranty tag attached to each casing: 


Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires, 6,000 Miles 
Vacuum Cup Cord Tires, 9,000 Miles 
Channel Tread Cord Tires, 9,000 Miles 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
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is the story of Peter Perkins and how he ac- : 
paiement | $10,000 in ten years by investing vese-ay| Wherever youheartheclick 
$25 a month in high-grade listed stocks and q sa} of a well kept gun you will 
bonds, on a novel plan. “Getting Ahead” is i 4a} usually find Nyoil, the clean- 
as interesting as anything you ever read. Mii | est, smoothest, most reliable 
Thousands have read it and are now “getting lubricant and polisher. It 
ahead” financially on the same plan. . Pp “ 
1. But SY will not gum or chill in 
R “V4 any climate, is odorless and 
free from acid. Ask any 
hardware or sporting goods 
<a dealer. Large bottle, cheap- 
fa er to buy, 25c. Trial size, 15c, 


£9 Wm. F.Nye, New Bedford, Mass, 
143D South La Salle St.Chicago 














She met no stranger, however, «nd the 
summer days seemed to wait on some 
thing. For the first time in her life 
Black Rose was ill in spirit and with her 
own calm strength she knew her trouble 

“Why did I not hold him?” sh: asked 
herself a thousand times, “some way— 
any way—until I could try my _ hand? 
The balance in him is swinging up and 
down, good and bad, I’m sure of it. Oh 
why did I not hold him?” And she 
mourned over the sunny head with its 
amazing curls like a mother over a lost 
first-born. She saw again the reckless 
face, shorn of laughter, quivering under 
her merciless questions, the han-some 
mouth with its look of strengt) gone 
wrong, felt the trembling in th’ steel 
thews of the wrist beneath her hand. 


S° three weeks passed, slow weeks. sweet 
with sun and wind and the ‘owing 
of the herds, but burdened weeks t« Rose. 

The babies clung on her skirts and 
whimpered, for there was somethin ~ gone 
from the light of their small uniy:rse— 
the spirit of play and joyousness. Not 
the kindness, for that was there in its 
accustomed force, but the tender hands 
sometimes stopped in their lal or of 
buttons, the wondrous big eyes above 
them looked through and beyond their 
little faces. Even the nondescrip: dogs 
felt it and sat on their haunches « little 
way removed, respecting her silenc:. 

And then again Life knocked =t the 
rancho’s door, for the blue-eyed man 
came back again. 

It was dusk this time, with the laie red 
hues of sunset painting all the soft green 
reaches and Black Rose in her patio saw 
him coming afar off. She stood to greet 
him in the open gate and her hand was at 
her heart, helplessly, her lips were parted. 

He rode straight on his big dark horse, 
as if a purpose sent him, and swung down 
with the last leap to face her close. 

Once again there was no laughter in 
him. That had been killed forever, it 
seemed, that day at Bickford’s store. 

He stood tall and slim beside her, 
topping her by three inches, and this time 
he held out his hand for hers. Quickly 
the woman laid her own therein and the 
clasp was instant, close and warm. 

“Will you take me in your house?” 
he said quietly. “There is much I want 
to tell you.” 

Without a word she turned and led him 
into the deep old house where the shadows 
were already falling. Through the big 
room where the babies tumbled and the 
kittens scampered after spools she went, 
into one that was her own, a refuge anda 
sanctuary. 

She closed the door between and came 
and stood before him, searching his face 
with hungry eyes. ; 

“T’ve come,” he said straightly, “again 
because I must. I can not go my way 
since that day at the store. I can find no 
peace, no refuge from your face. ! can 
not evade the challenge it has given me, 
therefore I’ve come to take it up.” 

The girl reached out and took both his 


‘ 


| hands in hers. They were chill with 
| sweat. 


“Go on,” she said; “this is as the 
thunders of Revelation to my soul.” 

The stranger wet his lips. Once, long 
back, he had heard those same su! lime 
thunders from the Book—at his moz 1er’s 
knee. 
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The Winchester Model 95 
High Power Repeating Rifle 





YOU CAN 
TRUST YOUR WINCHESTER 


O matter how critical a test you may 
N put your Winchester Rifle to, it has 

been put through harder ones for you 
before leaving the factory. 


The barrel must pass the Provisional Proof Test 
as soon as it is bored. In this it is fired with a 
powder charge two or three times the normal 
strength and a bullet one-third heavier than usual. 

This is to determine if the steel can stand such 
abuse without sign of flaw or strain. 


Loading, firing, and ejecting are tested just as 
completely. It must handle and fire standard 
cartridges in all positions, smoothly and rapidly, or 
it cannot pass. 


Then it is given the Definitive Proof Test, which 
is officially accepted by the British Government in 
lieu of any further test. This requires your Win- 
chester to withstand a charge 25 to 40 per cent more 
powerful than that for which it is intended. 


Following these many shooting tests, your rifle is 
taken to the range for targeting. Here its sights 
are set correctly, and it is then required to meet the 
Winchester test for accuracy—and do it fully and 
regularly. The firing is at distances up to 200 yards. 


Having withstood all these severe tests, your 
Winchester Rifle then receives the Winchester proof 


there is no higher mark in gunsmithing. 


mark on_ barrel (P) and receiver—than which 


How vital to you to have this Winchester proof 
mark on your rifle when a hunting climax comes. 
To have for those few swift seconds a rifle which you 
know you can trust. 


For grizzly and Alaskan brown bears, moose, and 
other large game of great vitality, as well as for 
long-range shooting at caribou, mountain sheep and 
goats, above timber, we recommend the Winchester 
Model 95, shown above. It is the most powerful 
American sporting rifle. Made in .30 Army, .303 
British, .30 Government, .35 Winchester, and .405 
Winchester calibers. 


Other Winchesters are made in abundance—there 
is a tested Winchester which you can trust for any 
game. For deer, we suggest the popular Model 94, 
of .30, .32 W. S., .32-40, or .38-55 caliber. 


Go to your local hardware or sporting-goods store 
for detailed specifications of the Winchester Rifle 
and Ammunition you are interested in. If you wish 
further information, write to us, and mention the 
kinds of game you intend to hunt. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. -** NEW HAVEN, CONN,, U.S.A. 
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Here’s Your Hires, Ma’am 
E sure you just say “HIRES” when ordering by the case 
from your dealer, or by the glass at the fountain. By 
saying “HIRES” you guard against an imitation drink which, 
being artificial, may be harmful. 
Nothing goes into Hires but the pure healthful juices of 
roots, barks, herbs, berries and pure cane 
sugar. The quality of Hires is maintained 
in spite of tremendously increased costs of 
ingredients. Yet you pay no more for 
Hires the genuine than you do for an 
artificial imitation. 
Hires carbonated in bottles for the home 
is the same delightful drink, the same health- 
ful, genuinely-invigorating drink as Hires 
the fountain favorite. 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Hires contains juices of 16 roots, barks, 
herbs and berries 


Hires 


in bottles 











“A man is coming here presently, | 
know because I sent him word. He 
should be here by now, for he’ll come 
fast.” 

He paused and listened. 

“Who?” 

The word was a whisper of fear from 


_ Rose’s lips, for already she was guessing, 


“The sheriff. Be still,” he said as her 


| hands fluttered in his clasp, “I have much 
| to say and little time to say it. I make 
' no excuse for myself, offer no palliation, 


I have sinned in these last few years jp 
many ways. Same old story—spoiled 
son of doting parents, quarreled with my 
dad, hit for the Border and _ beyond, 
Fell in with the kind one meets down 
there, went wrong and gloried in it, 
Never gave the right things of life a 
thought until that day when you looked 
up at me and IJ saw what a woman could 
be, what she would expect a man to be. 
I’m not worth a second’s thought from 
you, but you stopped me in my course 
that hour. I can never go another step 
that way, I’ve got to go back. Do you 
see what I mean?” He paused and the 
strained young faces drew so close to- 
gether, reading each other’s vital depths, 
that Rose’s breath was on his cheek, the 


| scent of his sweated garments in her 


nostrils. 

“Yes,” she said swiftly, “I know.” 

“T’ve already broken with the gang | 
led. I don’t believe in words, in pro- 
testations. Idle stuff. I want you to 
know you have changed me—back to 
what I really was in mind and heart, | 
like to think—and I can only prove it to 
you in one way.” 

“That—?” asked Rose hardly above 
her breath. 

“Ts to repent and atone as fully as I can. 
I’m sorry to start from here—from your 
own house—and yet it is fitting. 

“T ask no pity—I want to play the new 
part right, as a man would play it. I’ve 


| been pretty reckless on the other side. 


But if—sometimes—when it is dusk like 
this—if you will think—just the littlest 
thought—of—the—the—” he _ stopped 
and laughed a little, mirthlessly, “the 
Gentleman of the Border, let us say—why, 
I’ll be—delighted.” 

The words were gay and gravely light, 
if one might so describe their tone and 


| mixed inflections, and yet the boyish face 


was lined and drawn. The blue eyes with 


| their depth and sparkle burned on the 


girl’s face as if they would indelibly print 
it on the heart beneath, as indeed they 


were trying to do. 


In the slight pause that followed they 
heard the unmistakable sound of a 
horse’s hoofs—coming fast. 

Black Rose was pale as a-cloud and she 


| trembled as she had never done in all het 
| sturdy life, but her face was transfigured, 


for a glory shone upon it. 

“T knew,” she said quickly, “I knew 
the balance was there and swaying—l 
longed to touch it—and I have touched 


' it! Oh, thank God IJ have touched it!” 


and her arms were about his throat, her 
head on his shoulder, her heart with its 
martial courage beating against his. 

« “Yes,” he said as his own arms closed 
about her, “‘too late to serve love but in 
time to serve honor, if such as I can serve. 
That’s the sheriff, I think. I'll be going 
soon. - Will—” he hesitated, “wall you— 
kiss me—once?” 

He had little need to ask. 
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Thus, these, the essential foods, 
built super-men—men of vim, 
vigor, sinew—which means one 
hundred per cent health. 


Consider, therefore, the food 
values of the scientific foods— 
Fruited Wheat or Fruited Oats. 


’ 
omen 
ERUITES 








They combine, in easily digestible 
form, ALL the vital elements of 
choice fruits, vegetables, and 


grains. 


They are logically the foods for 
you—you, who must stand the 
endurance test of every day life. 


© 


TRY BOTH—Less 
than a penny a dish 


United Cereal Mills 


Quincy, Illinois 
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Inland-equipped 
trucks seldom puff 
out blue smoke 


Owners of trucks equipped with Inland 
One-Piece Piston Rings have only to look 
at their exhausts for reliable evidence 
that there is no leakage of oil into the 
firing chamber. 


There will not be a trace of the grayish- 
blue smoke caused by burning oil. 


The spiral cut construction of Inland 
Rings enables them to uncoil like a spring 
as wear occurs, keeping a snug, tight fit 
between the piston and thecylinder walls. 
At the same time it closes all gaps thru 
the ring. 


Unless the cylinders are severely scored, 
oil cannot work past Inlands into the firing 
chamber and interfere with combustion. 


Your motor truck will rarely leave behind 
it a trail of grayish-blue smoke if it is 
equipped with Inland Piston Rings. 


Stark-Inland Machine Works 
1637 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Canadian Offices 


Sterling Bank Bldg., Winnipeg 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 





Black Rose had never loved a man 
except her father, that Senor Jim Smith 
of strong heart and swift decisions. Now 
the one man of all the world held her jn 
his arms—and his doom was coming —fast. 

She raised her head and kissed him, 
and the stars sang in the heavens. 
een he said with a great breath, 

go— 

But there was a step in the other room 
and the stern voice of Jack Cirbell and 
the rustle of startled women. 

Without a word Rose disengaged her- 
self, pushed the man gently aside, opened 
the door, stepped out, closed it again and 
faced the sheriff. Amila had broucht a 
light and he stood in its small glow weary 
from long riding, dusty, but alert, his 
gray eyes meeting hers with grim intent. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“T’m sorry, Rose,” he said, “but my 
man is here, and I'll take him.” The 
tone, the curt words, were all duty. The 
friendliness that had ever been a mark 
between them was in abeyance. 

This was the sheriff with his star upon 
his breast who would not be triflec with 
by any woman’s whim, and Black Rose 
knew it. 

For a tense moment she stood so, |ook- 
ing straight at him. 

She had never evaded issues. That 
was the Sefior Jim in her. 

She knew now that nothing could save 
from Jack Cirbell the man in that other 
room. 

“All right,” she said at last, “‘just a 
minute,” and opening the door she 
stepped back and closed it. 


A upon the instant there broke 
on the stillness of the deep old house 
the crack of a gun. 

“My God!” gasped Cirbell and leaped 
forward. 

But Rose threw back the door and 
stood there in the light, her black eyes 
like foxfire in the dimness of the encroach- 
ing shadows beyond, her smoking gun 
presented at the sheriff’s breast. 

On the floor, trailing against a chair he 
had caught in falling, the man with the 
fair hair stared at them both. 

“God!” cried Cirbell again, “what have 
you done?” 
~ “Shot him—to keep him,” said the 
woman. “I—think the bone is—broken 
—just above the knee.” There was a 
sob of anguish in the strong voice. “To 
keep him, Jack—understand? I'll shoot 
you for the same reason if I have to—and 
—failing that—I’ll shoot myself. He’s 
the one thing on God’s earth I’ve ever 
wanted with all my heart and soul and 
body! I want him like the tiger wants 
its mate—and I’ll have him or—I'll 
never want anything again. Now what 
are you going to do!” 

With paling face the sheriff looked at 
her, the Scie eyes in the dim light that 
yet seemed somehow cold, the nostrils 
pinched at the base, the steady hand with 
the gun. For a long time he stood so 
and there was no sound in the world, it 
seemed. The Mexican women held their 
breath, stopped where the scene had held 
them running to the trouble, the very 
flame in the tiny lamp seemed scarcely 
to flicker. Then Cirbell spoke—and his 
voice was another’s, strange to his ears. 

“At last,” he said, “love—you’ve got 
it, Rose! The one love in ten million! 
Lord, what a passion!” 
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A Taxi Record 

The Hudson Taxi Co. of De- 
troit reported last year an 
averag of 15,000 miles from 
Miller <ords in this hard serv- 
ice. ‘ately they report that 
some !viiller Tires are giving 
25,000 miles. 
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Tread Patented 
Center tread smooth, 
with suction cups to 
firmly grasp wet as- 
phalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads 
mesh like cogs in dirt. 










THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 

Also makers of Miller Inner Tubes, 

Ted and gray, built layer-on-layer, 

by the same skill used in making 

Sur_-eons’ gloves, 







































Mileage Records 





Since 1914, the average mileage of Miller 
Tires has been more than doubled. 

Hundreds of thousands have found this 
out and told the facts to others. And the 
demand for Miller Tires in that time has 
multiplied twenty-fold. 

Every year the swing to Millers gains 
momentum. This year’s increase at the 
present rate, will exceed $25,000,000. 

The time has come when every tire user 
owes himself a test of these new-grade tires. 


Supreme Tests 


In the past few years, thousands of large 


users have been making comparisons. Some 
have made million-mile tests. As high as 


21 makes have been compared with the 
Millers on stage lines, trucks and taxis. 

As a result, Miller Tires are now used ex- 
clusively in some of the hardest services. 

They are used on the largest Pacific Coast 
stage lines. They are used on roads which 
heretofore made pneumatic-tired stages im- 
possible. 

In some of the hardest tests they have 
excelled all rivals by margins almost un- 
believable. 


Amazing Records 


A new-grade tread, perfected by Miller, 
has in countless factory tests excelled the 
best of others by 25 per cent. 


That Made Miller Tires the Sensation 





Miller Inner Tubes, built layer on layer, 
have created a new tube standard. 


Such tire uniformity has been attained 
that in some large centers last year not a 
single Miller Tire was returned for adjust- 
ment. 


How We Did It 


For 24 years the Miller factory has special- 
ized in fine rubber. Ten years ago, when 
we started tire building, we resolved to 
attain a super-grade of tire. 

We keep 250 tires constantly running 
under observation. When a tire excels or 
a tire falls down we learn the reason for it. 


For years every Miller Tire has been 
signed. Every tire that comes back is 
traced to maker and inspector. And ex- 
perts search the fault. 


We spend $1,000 daily in watching and 
testing our materials and tires. We spend 
$300 daily just to test cotton materials. 
And every lot of tread stock is first vul- 
canized and tested in our laboratory. 






These careful methods, continued for 
years, have produced a tire you should 
know. Try a Miller on your car and watch 
it. You will gain a new conception of what 
modern tires can do. 


Miller Tires 


Cords 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Fabrics 


The Most Talked-About Tires in America 


California Branches: 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Market and Van Ness Avenue 


OAKLAND 
2316 Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 
1233-35 South Hope Street 
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As the brook 


was created a thing of natural service for exhilarating, re- 
freshing and rejuvenating man’s physical and mental fac- 
ulties,—so too, Eno springs from Nature’s bounty.’ 


Eno is unsurpassed for slaking thirst, but it does: more : 
—it stimulates digestion and makes for better health, isa 
natural corrective, purifies the blood, prevents. biliousness, 
headache and the many other ills of constipation. »:\'. © 


A dollar anda quarter for a large bottle—Eno will be 
found as refreshing: and pleasant and beyond ey 
consideration as other gifts of nature. 2:3) =. 

At All Drugeiis 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., England 


Sales Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc., New York, Toronto, Sydney 
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<. Sunset Soap Dyes 


The Best Dye Under the Sun 


Sunset color is boiled in to stay—does not crock, fadeor wash 
out. The gentle boiling does not injure the fabric and is 
absolutely necessary to make the color fast, causing it to 
thoroughly penetrate every thread and fiber. 


The old, soiled and faded garment is completely transformed by the fresh, 
brilliant color —re. ally just ‘like new. It is so e: isy and clean—no st: 1ined 
hands or utensils. Sunset dyes all fabrics, Cotton—Wool—Silk—Mixed 
goods—the same shade and depth of color, at the same time, in 

the same dye bath. It is the simplest, safest, surest 

home dye to use, and the most 
economical and satisfactory. 
Most of the better stores carry 
Sunset—ask for your favorite 
color, or send us your dealer's 
name and fifleen cents and we 
will mail a cake post paid. 


North American Dye Corporafion 
Dept. U Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Toronto, Can. 





There is 


be No ce for Sunset 
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He wet his lips and looked at her as if 
he could not forsake her face. Then he 
raised a hand and unfastening the star 
upon his breast—that star, it had meant 
much to him—laid it gently down on a 
little table near. 

“Rose dear,” he said gently, “that’s 
what I’m going to do.” 

Then the strain broke and Black Rose 
flung forward and caught his hands in 
hers, dropping the gun.. 

“Jack,” she cried, “Oh, Jack—my best, 
best friend! But it just had to be! | 
couldn’t do anything else!” 

The sheriff—the ex-sheriff, that is— 
went slowly out to his tired horse, and it 
seemed suddenly that he was old and more 
than usually tired. 

But Black Rose shut the door with a 
jealous hand, went swiftly to the man 
beside the chair and bent above him. 

Love words were on her lips, sorrow and 
glory were in her heart, but the look she 
turned over her shoulder as she called for 
help was the ruthless, guarded, ready 
look of the tigress for her mate. 


Love had found Black Rose at last. 


Lassa of the 
Elephants 


(Continued from page 30) 


With a steady step she went down the 
stairs, leaped into her litter. The éradu 


| wedge closed about her and at a sharp 


order swung toward the palace again. 
The whole incident had taken but a few 
minutes. 


N the audience chamber of the palace 
all eyes were held by the door through 


| which the Queen would return. The 


waiting ended at Umchalla’s rolling 


| call: “The Queen!” 


Karapathos swept into the hall, head 
erect, eyes flashing, cheeks pale. Silently 
she went down the center of the great 
room to the group she had left. Seem- 


| ingly not a face had changed—Amphulia’ a’s 
| expressed bewilderment; Archallos’, sym- 


ered for the accused Prince; Kingdon’s, 
oth eagerness and distrust; Wancheelal’s, 


| stern determination. 


The Queen’s arm flicked out. Her 
finger touched Amphulia’s breast and he 
shrank at the fierceness of the anger that 
blazed from her eyes as she said 1n a low 
tense voice: 

“Go! Take your evil presence out of 
my sight!” 

The Prince’s face was swept with a 
passion of anger; his tongue, ordinarily 
so bound in the presence of women, 
became loosened at the injustice of the 
Que -en’s words. 

“T go, my Queen, at your command. 
What you hi ive seen or heard in my house 
I do not know, but I am not oppressed by 
any feeling of guilt. When the Queen is 
zeady to beg my pardon I shall return, 
not before.’ 

He took a stride forward as. if to pass 


| her. She grasped his sleeve and whirled 


him partly round, so that she faced him 
again. ; 
“How say you? Not oppressed by 
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guilt? When we found, in your very 
chamber, the girl, the Elephant Elf, 
drugged? And you would have feasted 
here, beguiled your Queen, then—” 

Rage choked her. She paused. 

“I know nothing of the girl, nor how 
she came to my _ house,’ Amphulia 
stormed, wrenching himself away. “Let 
me go now.” 

“And do not come again to the palace,” 
she shot at him; “go to some obscure. post 
in the out-districts—where girls are 
plentiful and drugs easy to get.”’ 

He turned on her fiercely, his eyes 
blazing. ‘Were you a man—” 

“Well?” Her eyes blazed too. 

He lowered his glance, bowed his head; 
his shoulders drooped. 

‘Forgive me, my Queen. 
hasty. I go.’ 

“Tf I were a man,” she flung after him, 
“T would have you striped with elephant 
goads! Go! Orviet Khan will command 
the Silvers now.” 

A dozen eager fawners started forward 
as if to take up her words and execute 
judgment. Archallos, cunning still, was 
not among them. Amphulia faced them, 
a rumbling growl in his deep chest, his 
hands clasping and unclasping. The 
cravens stepped back. The Prince 
brushed by them, strode out. 

The Queen turned on Kingdon. ‘And 
you—you would shield him by saying he 
spoke in favor of the girl coming here 
because you wished to see her?” 

“T tell the truth—as Amphulia did,” 
the American answered steadily. 

The Queen’s brow clouded still more. 

“And what of the girl?’ Kingdon 
asked. “Is her name to be bandied 
about, even by a Queen? Would it not 
be better to wait until she wakes? She 
may be able to tell you how and why she 
was placed in the chamber of the Prince.” 

“By Siva’s Third Eye, the Brown 
Beard speaks well!’ snarled Wancheelah; 

“the maid may have things to tell. 
W here 1 is she?’ 

“She is under my care,” answered the 
Queen; “‘she can hot be questioned until 
she rouses from her drugged sleep.” 

“The Elf would be safer with the 
Elephant Clan than in the palace,” 
Wancheelah blared; ‘‘no harm came to 
her with us—” 

“Save that she was seized and taken 
into the midst of the court to make a 
sc andal, ” the Queen snapped. 

“Ave, we were lax, but no such thing 
ever happened before in Elephanta, that 
a maid was stolen and taken to a Prince’s 
house. Hereafter we can guard against 
such a thing—” 

An angry hum interrupted the impli- 
cation. 

“Silence! Is all etiquette in my court 
at an end?” the Queen rebuked them. 

“T know well when to be silent and 
when to speak,” Wancheelah said in a 
low intense voice, “and this I say: The 
Little Red Elf I leave under the ‘Queen’ s 

care. If she has been harmed in any 
way—and will name me the man—he 
dies, by the Third Eye of Siva the 
Destroyer!” 

He whirled on his bare soles and strode 
toward the outer portal. The Queen, 
gazing after him, made no move to have 
him stopped. As he passed out of sight 
she remarked: 

“There goes a man! Naked but for a 
single clout, but a man!” 
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From a side entrance now came 
Masewn to report: “The maid is dis- 
posed as you ordered, my Queen. She 
still sleeps, but seems restless.” 

The Queen stood a moment in thought, 
then raised her head. 

“Kingdon, Graswn, come with me; 
Archallos, look to ordering the feast. 
Let all go on as planned. [| will return 


soon. 

Archallos bowed low. At last his foot 
seemed at the very threshold of the door 
leading to the Throne of .the White- 
Haired People. 

CHAPTER X 
THE KING OF KINGS 

H' mighty stomach packed to the 

fullest full with fodder, his teeth 
coolei and swished clean by copious 
draughts of sweet water, his mammoth 
thews somewhat rested after their terrific 
efforts in bearing Wancheelah to Goa, 
Kiang Chang, King of Kings, rested. 

He did not lie down, but after the 
manner of his kind when very weary, 
leaned against the wall of the great 
elephant house, changing from side to 
side as he wished to rest now one, now 
the other pair of legs. He still twitched 
from the exertion of his great run; his 
nerves were still on edge. And in his 
huge heart was a yearning, deep, poignant, 
for the touch of soft palms on his questing 
trunk’s tip, for the feel of a loved burden 
on his back, for the sight of the Little Red 
Elf whom he loved so well. ; 

Time passed. The mahouts of the 
Queen’s stable came to gaze at Kiang 
Chang in awe. They had heard of the 
mighty one; few of them had ever seen 
him. And now, refreshed, Kiang Chang 
shook his loose wrinkled hide and swung 
his trunk. In the brief rest spell he had 
cast off fatigue-porsons that might have 
slain a common pachyderm. 

Wancheelah’s clouted form stalked in 
through the open door, back from the 
palace. He had taken a short nap in a 
corner of the palace wall; now he wanted 
the big white elephant under him, wanted 
too to be out from between towering 
walls and in the open, wanted to get back 
to his own people, to report to them and 
confer with them. He went straight to 
the giant burden bearer and found the 
pale trunk-tip out in greeting. He drew 
from his clout candied ginger-root, .a 
handful of small fruits. He fondled the 
trunk of his loyal servant, unsnapped his 
leg chains. He spoke no word, but gave 
the elephant a signal tap on his trunk’s 
end and walked toward the door. The 
elephant followed. A hum of admiration 
for his size came from the city mahouts as 
they watched Kiang Chang crouch to pass 
under the door’s high lintel. 

“Up, Thou Hero!” called Wancheelah 
as they came outside. The elephant 
whisked him up and, at a fluted word, 
started briskly off. 


“On, Thou Great Pig’s Brother!” | 


Wancheelah derided lovingly as they 
approached the north gate. A _ futile 
guard there expostulated. 


“Open the gate or he will batter it | 
down,” came the threat. “Must we of | 
the outlands wait upon thee of the stink- | 


ing city? Open, in Siva’s name!” 


King Chang, sensing the opposition, | 


trumpeted angrily. The gate swung free. 


They passed through the portal and took | 


the north road. 
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Atop the swaying frontlet Wancheelah 
sang, of war, of hate, of vengeance. And 
the songs, in the ancient elephant tongue, 
came to the ears of Kiang Chang and 
often he trumpeted his liking of them, 
Then his blood boiled with anger, with 


| longing for strife, for of old he had been 


a war elephant and the clanging phrases 


| aroused him to the depths. Again, when 
| Wancheelah was silent, the Huge One 
| withheld his trumpetings and toward 
| dawn, with many a town passed, and the 
| cool breath of the forests coming to them, 


the master gave the signal for rest, 


| Kiang Chang turned aside into a by-path 
| and took his station over the ancient 
| master of bulks, while Wancheelah, hid- 
| ing his weakness from all but his true 
| friend, the Huge One, let his grief loose 
| and murmured brokenly: 


“Oh, let no harm come to the Little 


| Red Elf!” 


Kiang Chang? He stamped the 
ground with his wide-spreading feet, 


| rumbled deep in his cavernous chest, 


raised his trunk on high and blared forth 
his angry defiance of whatever was 
causing him to be thus bereft of the lovin 
ministry of the one being that he loy 
best of all—the girl who had dressed his 
wounds, bathed the threat of opthalmia 
from his eyes and spoken loving words to 
him when no one else understood that he 
wanted or needed them. Having thus 
defied he knew not what, Kiang Chang, 
the faithful one, nodded. 

And so the grim old forester and the 


| mighty King of Kings slept before they 


again took up their journey toward the 
north. 
CHAPTER XI 
ARCHALLOS RISES 
ASSA swung up from the dim depths 
of lethargy toward twin points of 
light, felt her eyes drawn to those blink- 
ing points. She sighed, threw her 
languid arms above her tousled head, 
opened her eyes drowsily. Two little 
scent-flares burned near at hand, and she 
became aware that she was on a divan 
couched in pillows. And_ then _ she 
drowsed again, and drowsing, murmured 
so low that only the Queen, bending 
over her, heard: 

“Kingdon, Kingdon!” 

Kingdon and Graswn, a little apart, 
watched while the Queen studied the 
sleeping girl’s face. Again the blue eyes 
opened, wider this time. The girl stirred, 
rolled to her side, raised herself on an elbow, 
saw the Queen regarding her intently, 
saw the others over the Queen’s shoulder. 

“Speak,” commanded the Queen; 
“how came you in the chamber of Prince 


| Amphulia?”’ 


“T? In the Prince’s chamber?” Lassa 
said unsteadily, a look of wonder in her 
big eyes; “this is a room in the palace. 


| I know it well. How did I come here?” 
| She sat up. 


9 
“How came you here? Tell me that!’ 


| the Queen insisted. 


“Let her tell what happened,” Kingdon 


| suggested. Lassa flashed him a glance. 


” 
“T was attacked; I remember, now, 


wshe said. “I had bathed near the elephant 
| camp, close to the waterfall. I came from 
| the pool dressed and was going toward 


the camp when I was seized from behind, 


| gagged, bound, blindfolded. I was put 


in a boat, drugged, and then—now—I am 
here, Majesty.” 
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© oak you can do that—sit right beside your 
Edison Electric Range while dinner is cooking—for prac- 
tically all the heat goes into the cooking, and the kitchen 
is as comfortable as any room in the house. 


Cooking on the Edison is ideal. 


—the instant you want heat you have it. The instant you don’t need it you turn 
a button and the current stops. 

—there is no flame—therefore no muss or dirt of any kind. No smoke to dirty 
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—the range shown above will cook and bake as fast as any range; the bread and 
cake will be more moist, the roasts will not be dried out. 

—you have absolute control of heat all the time—result, uniform product with 
no spoilage. 


With this Edison Range installed, your kitchen becomes 
the pride of your home, and cooking is a joy. 


Ask your Lighting Company for Particulars 
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“Simple enough!” the jealous woman 
fleered. ; ae 

“I do not lie!’ came the girl’s instant 
protest. _Her eyes were dark with de- 
fance. |he Queen’s eyes fell. 

“A willing captive would not have been 
drugged, O Queen,” Kingdon suggested. 
“The girl tells the truth.” 

“But she tells—nothing,”’ the Queen 
replied sharply. 

“Because she has nothing to tell,” 
Kingdon insisted; “‘come, we are out of 
the court and I can speak freely. I 
believe you have been made a victim of a 
plot gotten up expressly to harm Am- 
phulia.”” . 

“Defend him! He is your friend, not 
mine— She turned to her maid. 

“Graswn, remain with the girl. Let 
me know at once if she attempts to escape 
or to do anything evil. Masewn, you 
will be held responsible if she escapes or 
is taken. Kingdon, help Masewn in 
guarding the chit. I must return to the 
banquet room and greet my people. 
will let them see that even though I have 
been insulted by this evil and proud 
noble Amphulia, I am glad to escape a 
union with such a man.” 

She swept out, a smile on her lips, her 
eyes alone giving the lie to her well- 
carried pose of indifference. 


























HE feast ended. At a signal the 
people stood to pledge loyalty to the 
tule. As the crowd was leaving the 

Queen said to her companion: 

“Prince, escort me to my rooms.” 

They came quietly to the doorway of 
the royal suite, followed by several 
attendants, and the two entered. For 
the first time they were together, alone, 
in her rooms. At last had come the 
moment Archallos had desired for years, 
but she never would have read it in his 
quiet, attentive demeanor. 

“Sit over there,” the Queen said, point- 
ing to a low stool across from her. A 
space of but a few feet separated them. 
A night taper’s wavering light made 
patterns of mystic shadows on walls and 
floor. The Queen in her white robes, with 
her white hair, her glowing eyes, was 
never more alluring. It went through 
the mind of the plotter that she was 
beyond him, but the thought that at last 
he had stricken down his rival, had leaped 
all barriers and now stood eye to eye to 
her, slew that other thought, and her next 
words were like water to a thirsty man’s 
parched tongue: 

“Prince, | must speak freely to you. 
We who sit upon the throne may not order 
our affairs as we might wish. Amphulia’s 

uplicity has opened my eyes to the folly 
of making the head servant of the heart. 
I will‘not conceal from you that of the 
two, you and Amphulia, I have most 
favored Amphulia.” 

She let her level gaze linger on his face, 
sighed, continued: 

“Considerations of state make it 
necessary for me to secure the foundations 
of our kingdom. Heirs are needed to 
secure the succession. I am ice-cold now 
about my life plans. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, my Queen.” His voice trembled. 

“ . 

What then?” she swept on. “The man 
Thad selected having proved false, I turn 
to you. I can not offer you love, only 
loyal regard; to ask you to work with 
me for the good of the state. It may be 
that years of service together—” 



















































Lassa of the Elephants: 





voice trailed off into 
nothingness. She could not bring herself 
to complete her thought. But he did. 

“Yes; in service we may find something 
beyond mere regard. I will not conceal 
from you, my Queen, that now my heart 
is not deeply engaged in this. But in 
time—” 

“Thank you for being so frank, 
Prince,” she told him. “There will be 
talk and gossip about this sudden change 
in my plans, but let them talk and gossip. 
Now, what of Amphulia?” 

“He will go quietly away and bury 
himself.” 

“Ts it best to permit it?” 

“Yes; to notice him would be to dignify 
the slight he has put upon you.” 

“And the Silvers?” she asked. “They 
are loyal to him.” 

“You are right, but make them, with 
the Pearl-Grays, into a double kratun 
under Xanthros, who is a hard disciplin- 
arian and I will promise that at the end 
of a half year they will have forgotten 
Ampbhulia.” 

“T hardly like that. The Silvers have 
ever been apart, distinct, and their leader- 
ship the symbol of all but royal power.” 

She read nothing of the sudden fear of 
failure in his face as he answered: 

“Oh, it does not matter; leave the 
Silvers to Orveit Khan. He is faithful to 
the Crown.” 

“No,” she replied, “I have decided to 
do as you suggest. Your yielding has 
convinced me that you made your sug- 
gestion from good motives. If I am to 
trust you as my consort, | must trust you 
with all else. I have been ruler in name 
and in deed ever since I came of age. I 
have never sought nor welcomed advice. 
But if we are to carry out our plans you 
must have power and you should [begin 
now.” 

“Yes, my Queen,” he agreed, keeping 
his voice steady with an effort. Before 
him the long-dreamed-of door to power 
in the land was opening. Only a little 
more 

“Here is your warrant, creating you 
Viceroy, to act in my stead in all matters 
in which I do not act. I shall draw in 
more and more from now on, and if you 
do well no one shall stand higher than you 
in allthe land. Here is my signet ring—” 

She drew it off, an ancient ring of gold 
with a large ruby engraved in the likeness 
of an elephant’s head. His eyes blazed 
with triumph as he took it and slipped it 
on his little finger, for with it he took 
virtual command over the state of 
Elephanta. 

“Now,” she said in a dead voice, “go. 
Bother me with none of the details. 
Take the burden of this land off my 
shoulders. I want to be alone for a time.” 

When he had gone the Queen got up 
unsteadily, staggered to the inner chamber 
and, throwing herself upon her couch, 
began to sob silently. Only once she 
spoke, one word: “Amphulia.” 


CHAPTER XII 
ON PAROLE 


FTER the Queen left her under 

guard in the upper palace room, 
Lassa remained for a time ina half stupor, 
which was followed by uneasy slumber. 
When she finally opened her eyes the sun 
of a new day was shining in the windows. 
Daljai Graswn stood ready to minister to 
her; Masewn guarded the door, erect and 
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grim. The English girl put out a hand 
and grasped one of Graswn’s. 

“What has happened to me?” she asked. 
“I can remember being seized by some- 
one near the river’s edge and then of 
being in this room with the Queen bend- 


ing over me, giving me black looks. Why 
did she have this done?” 
“She didn’t,” said Graswn. And she 


related what she knew of the affair. 

“I, in his chamber?” Lassa exclaimed. 
“Amphulia, the good, the brave, never 
had a hand in that. There is something 
deeper in this than shows on the surface.” 

“So Kingdon said,” Graswn agreed, 
“but the Queen is angry and her orders 
must be obeyed.” * 

“And Kingdon?” Lassa asked with 
timid eagerness. 

“He was here for hours, watching you 
for a sign that you were safe. He went 
out a short time ago to speak to the 
Queen, to ask if she has come to any 
further decision about you.” 

A look of contentment passed over the 
recumbent girl’s face. A dimple formed 
beside her mouth, hinting at a repressed 
laugh of joy. At that moment Masewn 
drew aside the hanging at the door and 
Kingdon entered. 

He carried himself erect, a fine figure 
in his coat-of-mail dress that shone from 
recent burnishings. His beard, now well 
grown and thick, was carefully trimmed, 
and Lassa’s heart thumped madly at the 
look that shone out of his eyes. He 
strode eagerly across the room to her side 
and boldly took her hand. 

“I am mightily glad to find you so 
nearly recovered, Lassa,” he said in 
English. “You have most of your 
beautiful color back already.” 

Lassa smiled, and Kingdon noted that 
her eyes glowed with pleasure. 

“It is good to have some one here 
interested in my welfare,” she murmured. 
“T may need your friendship sooner than 
I thought, if the Queen is really as angry 
as I am told she is.” 

Kingdon looked into the blue eyes for 
a long moment. He realized what she 
meant when she said “sooner than I 
thought.” She had in mind their escape 
from Elephanta, which depended upon 
him to manage. 

“You know you have a friend who will 
fight for you when the need comes,” he 
said. “You are to remain in the palace, 
on your parole not to leave, until the 
Queen decides what else to do. Having 
got rid of Amphulia, she seems to think 
it is safe to let you out of this room.’ 

“But she does not think I was a party 
to being taken to his house?” Lassa’s 
eyes flashed. 

“No, not now,” Kingdon laughed. 
“Last night she was willing, in her jeal- 
ousy, to think almost anything. I fancy 
she already has gone further than she 
intended to.” 

“T will go to her and make an appeal 
for Amphulia,” said Lassa, starting up. 

“No,” Kingdon interfered; “that would 
be dangerous now. She would take it as 
proof that you are interested in him more 
than you should be. I advise you to let 
matters rest as they are. These are the 
words of the Queen: ‘She must remain 
near us.’ It seems to me to be a pretty 
good plan.” His eyes twinkled as he 
added the last sentence. “And I hope,” 
he went on more seriously, “I may be 
permitted to see you at times.” 


, 
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“As I shall be virtually a prisoner,” 
laughed Lassa, “and as you are free to go 


| where you choose about the palace, it 
j , . ” 
| won’t be my fault if you do not find me. 


| A™ now, by subtle craft, ever watch- 


ful of a misstep, Archallos made his 
way along the slippery path upon which 
he had set his feet. Little by little he 
took up the details of management; he 
arranged it so that the reports of the 
various officers came to him and not to 
the Queen, making it easy for the ruler 
to drop into the background, which she 
did with a feeling of gratitude, for she 
was glad of the chance to be relieved of 
decisions, glad of the chance to be by 
herself. 

Archallos did not intrude upon her, yet 
he made himself so necessary to her that 
she often sent for him. With his growing 
power, the wily Prince was careful not to 
overstep, but slowly, surely he was taking 


| the Queen’s place in the minds of the 


people. His orders were received with 
dismay by the better element aligned with 
the Silver kratun, who saw in his action 
the ascendancy of the inferior race whose 
blood carried a taint of the native element 
with which the early nobles had inter- 
married in the beginning. 

Consequently the public announcement 
by Archallos that the Silver kratun was 
to be joined with the Pearl-Gray kratun, 
forming one great body of men, aroused 
bitter feeling among the Silvers and 
their supporters. As commander-in-chief, 
Xanthros was named, with Orveit Khan 
second, immediately over the Silvers. 
The Prince further announced that he ex- 
pected soon to begin work enlarging the 
Pearl-Gray armory to accommodate two 
thousand men. Beyond a deep-toned 
growl that ran through the ranks of the 
Silvers at Archallos’ words, his orders 
were accepted. For on the hand of the 
aspirant for dominance was Queen 
Karapathos’ signet ring, and his orders 


| were carefully given in the Queen’s name. 


And so, gradually the Queen sank into 
the drab background she had made for 
herself and Archallos emerged to the fore- 
front and dominated the court and the 
country’s affairs. Amphulia little 


| was heard in Goa, but to Archallos came 


daily reports of his rival’s doings in the 
little village at the valley’s southern end. 
Archallos lacked but one step now of 
coming into complete power through the 
announcement of his betrothal to the 
Queen, but whenever he hinted at this 
she put him off. 


GS pe day Kingdon overtook Lassa on 


the stair that led to her tiny room 


| up under the white roof of the palace. 


They stepped into a window recess that 
faced the distant northern end of the 
sunken valley. 

“T have a notion at times that some one 
ought to watch over you,” he said. 

“You mean that leas be in danger 
here?” 

Yes.” 

“T can hardly believe it. At least from 
the Queen. She is jealous of me, but she 
will not harm me or have me harmed— 
if not from her love of justice, then from 
fear of what the elephant folk might do. 
You must not worry about me, Kingdon; 
I’m safe here, if I am not entirely happy. 
But let us talk about something else. 
Don’t you wish you could go home?” 
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“Home to me for years has been where 
I could find the most rare orchids,” he 
replied, ‘‘and then the place I could go to 
spend my gains. But now I have 
another thought—to take you home. 
You have asked me to take you out of 
here; if we went, by some lucky chance, 
would you miss Kiang Chang and Wan- 
cheelah ?” 

“Of course I would; they have grown 
very dear to me. I am of two minds; I 
am not always sure that I want to go, 
and yet...” 

She leaned against the window and 
gazed away toward that mysterious north 
where the Great One waited, mighty in 
his love for her, and where, as well, were 
the clouted men and their wives and their 
roly-poly brown sons and daughters. 
Up there she was a queen in her own 
right. . . In Goa she wasa captive. . . 

He bent forward and took her hand. 
“Lassa —l have no right now to say what 
I want to say. You are but a girl— 
unprotected—not free to know your mind. 
Jam going to make it possible, somehow, 
for you to go outside, if you still wish me 
to, and then I am going to ask you—” 

He paused. Her gaze was still on the 
distant north, but into her round cheek 
had come a flush of delicate color. Her 
lips parted, her words came softly, un- 
steadily: 

“Oh, Kingdon! You—let me think 
what this means—give me a little time.” 

He icleased her hand and turned away. 
Several steps below he stopped and looked 
back at her. She had turned her head 
and was watching him. Her smile sent 
athrob to his throat. She was so beauti- 
ful, so feminine—he fought down an 
impulse to return and take her in his arms. 

Neither of them knew that concealed 
behind a curtain nearby stood a silent 
figure, watching them. 


CHAPTER XIII 
KINGDON TAKES A TRIP 


ARLY on the day following his talk 

with Lassa on the stair, Kingdon, on 
his way to the palace from his little house 
on the city wall, was handed a palm-leaf 
scroll by a man who quickly lost himself 
in the crowded street. Kingdon thought 
nothing of the man’s action, for his first 
glance at the message revealed Amphulia’s 
name signed at its end. 


Hail to thee, Kingdon. I am in the 
lower end of the valley, heartsick for the 
sight of a friendly face. Come to me, for 
I am in need of a friend’s advice. Put 
aside all else and come. The road is plain 
--the great road leading to the lower fall 
of the great river. Keep thy coming a 
secret and come to the muang of Raljanth, 
to which any one here can direct thee. 
Farewell for the time. AMPHULIA. 


The writing was in the flowing ideo- 
graphs of the hybrid Neo-Persian script 
that the first Karpathos of Circassia had 
selected as the written word of Elephanta. 
Kingdon did not doubt that it was a 
genuine appeal from the Prince, but to 
make sure he sought Parthelon, the 
mince’s chamberlain. 

“How can I serve my master’s friend?” 
asked Parthelon when the American 
found him in his master’s town house. 

Kingdon showed him the letter and 
Parthelon said that it was genuine. 


“When will you start, Most Excellent?” | 


he asked. 
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“At once—after I have been to the 
palace.” 

“Upon your return here an easy riding 
elephant will be at your disposal—with 
a closed howdah, if you desire.” 

Kingdon meant to tell no one at the 
palace of his intended trip, save Lassa. 
He thought it best to inform her so that 
she would not wonder at his sudden, 
unexplained absence. 

Upon entering the palace he encountered 
Charras, the page, and asked if he had 
seen the Red Elf. The boy had not, and 
Kingdon went through the building look- 
ing for the girl, but without success. He 
asked no further questions, but when he 
came down the stairs from his search one 
of the palace servants accosted him. 

“T hear, Most Worthy, that you seek 
the Little Red Elf.” 

“Yes,” Kingdon answered rather 
sharply, for the fellow seemed over-eager. 

“She left early with some of the Queen’s 
maids for the flower market.” 

“T shall find her then; I’m going that 
way myself,” Kingdon said, thanking the 
man. By giving out that he was bound 


| for the flower market he thought to divert 
suspicion from his real motive, for the 


flower market was near the south gate of 


| the city. Once outside he trusted to 
| losing himself i in the traffic stream on the 


great main road. 
He found the riding elephant ready, in 
charge of a trim mahout from the Prince’s 


stables. He mounted to the howdah and | 


was soon swaying through the streets. 


At the edge of the throngs about the | 


flower mart Kingdon had the elephant 
stopped. He went afoot among the stalls, 
but in vain; he could not find the bevy of 


palace women, although one attentive | 


dealer told him that such a group had 
been there and had gone. He offered his 
son, who appeared at his word, to search 
further for them, or perhaps the Bearded 
One wished to send a message? 

This method of solving the problem 
appealed to Kingdon, who had already 


delayed longer than he had planned. He | 


would send word of his going to Lassa. 


“Do you know Charras?”’ he asked the | 


keen-eyed boy. 

“W ho does not know the Son of Mis- 
chief?” the stall-keeper said quickly; “he 
comes here and sets us by the ears, but 
we like him, for he brings custom.’ 

“Go to the palace and find him, 
Kingdon ordered. “Tell him to tell she 
of whom I spoke that I am to be away for 
a few days.” 


> 


The lad made a gesture of assent and, 


at a glance from his sire, sped away. 

Kingdon left a gift for the lad and 
returned to his elephant. In a few 
moments he was outside the south gate, 
the howdah swaying with the rhythm of 
the burden bearer’s shambling strides 
that ate up the distance so easily. It was 
noon before he pieced the morning's 
events together in his mind and was 
swept with a momentary feeling of un- 
easiness. But it all seemed so natural, so 
free from any threat of harm to any 
interest of his, that this feeling passed 
away and he gave himself up to day 
dreams. 


RCHALLOS, sitting alone in a small 
room in the palace, heard one of the 
guards exclaim: 
“But Prince Archallos wishes no flowers 
from you; be off!” 
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Cultivate your mind. Develop 
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art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 
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Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
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Frank, honest, helpful advice. “Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
] for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
| Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
| they are constantly recommending our courses. : 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service. we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 
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Archallos stirred, called: 

“What is all this clamor? 
fellow in and end the matter.” 

The flower seller whose son had carrie 
Kingdon’s message entered and_ stood 
before Archailos. 

“Well, Cantrun?” the Prince growled 
fixing him with a severe look, “I have been 
waiting for your report. I have those of 
the others in this morning’s watch over 
the Bearded One.” 

“If it please the Prince,” the man 
whined, “this is my report.” And he 
told of Kingdon’s visit to the market 
seeking the Red Elf and how he had put 
his son forward to serve the American 
and had thus learned what he wished, 

“It is well,” Archallos smiled blandly; 
“see that you tell no one that you have 
carried word to me—and forget the 
matter.” 

The man_ glided away; Archallos 
remained still for a few moments piecing 
together the information he had and 
planning his next move. Then he went 
out. 

It was the hour when the Queen, if she 
wished to consult with him, called him to 
her rooms. He had purposely left open 
a matter on the previous day that would, 
he hoped, require her to call him—the 
matter of enlarging the Pearl-Gray 
armory to take in the double kratun he 
hoped to lodge in it. He was well sat- 
isfied with the progress made in welding 
the two organizations together, but he 
felt that if he had the two thousand men 
all sleeping under one roof he could sub- 
vert the Silvers more surely and quickly. 
The Queen, oddly it seemed to him, had 
opposed final consent to this plan. 
Today he meant to urge it again—and to 
mention other matters. 

At the door of the Queen’s room he was 
told that she expected him. The Queen 
was seated at a small table, waiting. 

“T have thought, Prince,” she began, 
“about your plan for the double kratun. 
It is my wish that it be delayed.” 

He bowed his head and seemed to dis- 
miss the subject. Daljai Graswn, at a 
signal from the Queen, sat quietly ona 
low stool in a corner. Then Archallos 
brought up several indifferent matters, 
but the Queen said petulantly: 

“Why trouble me with these small 
affairs, Prince? Leave me in peace.” 

= smiled inscrutably and dropped his 
acid: 

“Graswn, you are often with the Little 
Red Elf. Kingdon was running through 
the palace earlier asking for her. Have 
you seen her?”’ 

The girl turned to him wonderingly. 
“No, Prince, I have not seen her.” 

“Send her to me,” the Queen said 
suddenly; “bring her here. I have left 
her much to herself these days.” 

Archallos, turning to the door to call 
Charras, hid the smile that crept about his 
cruel mouth. 

“Charras,” said the Queen when the 
boy appeared, “find the Little Red Elf. 


Instruct her to come here at once. Are 


you going then, Prince?” 

“If you will permit, O Queen. I have 
many matters to attend to today.” 

He went again to his little room. Soon 
he heard the bounding steps of the page 
as he returned to the Queen. Then he 
heard the lad scurry in a new direction, 
and he smiled evilly. Soon the boy was 
back, and Archallos heard him asking 
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Jurn On the gan 
Turn Off the Light 


Be cool tonight! Whatever the temperature outside, your bed- 
room can be fresh and restful. 

Turn ona Westinghouse Electric Fan when you turn off the 
light and its steady, silent blowing will bring comfort and vigor- 
building sleep all night long. 

The quiet operation of Westinghouse Fans makes them 
particularly suitable for use in the bedroom. Their output 
of breeze is unusually large, yet the current consumed is surpris- 
ingly small. A Westinghouse Fan will insure your comfort for 
many summers. 

You will find them for sale by electrical dealers, light and 
power companies, department and hardware stores. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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of ‘‘The Island of 1,000 Miles of Wonderland’’ 





An island playground of excep- 
tional attraction for the tourist. 


A delightful climate with cool 
restful nights. Hundreds of miles 
of excellent motor roads in settings 
of scenic magnificence. 


A virgin paradise for the fisherman. 
Golf and sports of all kinds. 
Excellent tourist hotels. 


A week or a month spent in or 


about VICTORIA is never to be 


The Famous Malahat Drive forgotten. 





For descriptive literature apply to 


Publicity. Victoria and Island Development Ass’n 
Victoria, B. C., Canada 
































Back to the Woods 


Next month will begin the great annual pilgrimage to the 





mountains, lakes, seashore. Everyone with a vacation 
coming will be interested in the August SUNSET, which 
will contain several articles on camping and touring in the 
West. I[t will be on sale July 15th. ag ag ag 



































The Scenic Sea Route Via 
Grand Trunk Pacific Steamships 


EIGHT DAYS 1700 MILES OCEAN CRUISE 
Through the famous Inside Passage of the North Pacific Coast 
from SEATTLE ¢o 
ALASKA COAST (Stewart, B. C.) 
OBSERVATORY INLET (Anyox, B. C.) 


{$80.00 to Stewart 
Fares; ¢73'00 to Anyox 


Meals and Berth included while on board ship 
Magnificent mountain scenery 


The palatial steamships of the Grand Trunk Pacific Coast fleet are the finest and 
fastest in regular service in North Pacific Coast waters. 

For reservations and illustrated literature apply to F. W. Hopper, 605 Monadnock 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


W. E. DUPEROW, General Passenger Agent, Winnipeg, Man. 
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those he met if they had seen the Red Elf 
The boy hurried to a distant part of the 
building. Archallos emerged and made g 
quick sign to a serving man who stood 
behind some hangings. At the signal the 
man stepped out and Archallos re-entered 
his room. 

Charras, returning, stopped before the 
servant and asked: 

“Have you seen the Little Red Elf?” 

The man scratched his head. “Ask 
the great Bearded One; he was searching 
for her hours ago. He must know. Find 
one, find the other.” He grinned vacantly 
and Charras sped away to the Qucen. 

“T can not find her, Lady Queen,” he 
reported; “‘she must have been gone a long 
time, for one of the serving men told me 
what I also remember now—that Kingdon 
was seeking her this morning and did not 
find her. He was to go from Goa for a 
few days, he said—” 

frown came to the Queen’s white 
brow. She thought a while and ordered: 

“Find Kingdon, Charras, if he has not 
gone yet, and send him here.” 

Again the boy hurried away—to return 
panting from his fruitless quest. 

“No, Lady Queen,” he said, “Kingdon 
too seems to have gone.” 

The Queen permitted her dark sus- 
picions to show on her face. ‘Have 
Archallos here at once,” she called. 

“What have we here, Archallos?” 
Karapathos demanded as soon as he 
appeared; “the Red Elf gone; Kingdon, as 
well, missing—” 

“Is there anything strange in that?” 
he began; “they have been much together 
lately. You have remarked about it and 
have not interfered, so I let them go on—” 

“Indra’s Crown! It is one thing for 
them to be together about the palace; 
another to leave here together, no one 
knows where! You know that Kingdon 
is much attached to Amphulia—” 

She bit her lip painfully as she cut off 


| the accusation that would show her 
| jealousy was not healed—but he caught 
| the flying ball of suspicion: 








“Yes, it is so—but there can be no 
connection. Shall I order inquiry to 
be made?” 

Her hands clasped and unclasped—she 
wished to be indifferent. But her deep- 
lying hatred of the girl flared up anew. 
“If she has not gone to Amphulia,” 
flashed into her mind, ‘‘she may be found 
in some mischief with this bearded so- 
journer amongst us. In such case she 
may be made to appear loathsome in 
Amphulia’s eyes.” And at that thought 
she nodded her permission to have inquiry 
made and Archallos glided out. 

Within an hour he stood before the 
Queen again and made his report. ‘“The 
Bearded One came to the palace early 
and made open inquiries for the girl; 
then he went away. The girl has not 
been seen by any one this morning. 
Kingdon came here from the house of 
Amphulia, and returned there.” 

The Queen’s start and the blazing anger 
in her eyes told him that the shot had 
struck its mark. But his own face was 
like a mask as he went on: ; 

“Returning to the house of Amphulia, 
Kingdon. was given by Amphulia’s 
chamberlain a riding elephant with 4 
closed howdah. He rode to the flower 
market where he made some seeming 
inquiries for the girl. Then he mounted 
the elephant and went out at—” 
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“At the south gate?” came the Queen’s 
yoice like a whiplash; “‘at the south gate?” 

Archallos nodded. 

“Then Kingdon has taken the chit to 
Amphulia! Ah—’” She sprang erect, 
regal in her white-hot wrath. “Bring 
her back; bring her back!”’ she cried. 
“They shall not cozen me! Soessere’s 
teeth! I have cast him off and would 
have slain her—let them be found and 
brought together, in chains, before me!” 

And now he did what a less wily man 
would have failed to do—withstood her. 

“But, my Queen, if you act thus in 
public people will say you still care for 
him.” 

She winced. ‘You are right,” she 
agreed, striving to calm herself. “Ah-h-h! 
What shall I do? Advise me!” 

“Let me find them, come upon them 
secretly and cage them quietly,” he said, 
watching her closely; “then give me the 
power | have asked for and we can strike 
them down in public afterward. Am- 
phulia still has powerful friends who 
believe in him. ‘The girl can arouse the 
Elephant Clan with one wriggle of her 
finger. Think well on it, my Queen. 
Revenve is a dish to be eaten cold, not 
hot, when it so often burns the tongue of 
the eater.” 

She shook with the passion that was 
tearing her. ‘‘Oh, to be Queen and have 
to temporize so! But you speak well. 
[have placed him so high that he can not 
be struck down at a blow, like a common 
man. Cage them, then. You have the 
matter in your hand. You have the 
guards, the means of penetrating every- 
where. Take the two; take also that 
plotting Kingdon who has fooled us from 
the frst. Do what is to be done, and at 


“Then you give me the right to put the 
bratuns really together, to double the size 
of the armory? With a host of workers 
itcan be done soon. And you will give 
me the last proof of your regard—” 

One moment only her eyes were proud 
under his direct gaze, then they fell as a 
storm of passion swept her. 

“All, all, all that you ask! Double the 
size of the armory; weld the kratuns 
together in fact as well asin name. Very 
soon I, myself, will announce that we are 
betrothed—Now act, and act quickly! 
Go at once—act!”’ 

She covered her face with her hands 
and sank back. A single blaze of desire 
famed on the plotter’s face, then he 
mastered himself and fairly drove his 
body from the room by the spur of his 
dominant will to power. 

Daljai Graswn flew to the Queen’s side, 
placed her arms about her and tried to 
soothe her. 

“Hush, Graswn,” said the ruler be- 
tween sobs; “‘hush thee, girl. I have done 
well, | have done well; I have done well— 
have I not?” 

There was no answer. And despite 
several attempts, the Queen could not 
force the girl to approve of her hate-blent 
plans for vengence. 

CHAPTER XIV 
A PRISONER 
LONG after Kingdon left her Lassa sat 
on the window ledge looking off 
toward that distant dreamy north, toward 
the folk and the beasts who loved her so 
well. The wind stirred faintly; the doves 
on the coping outside cooed themselves 
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to stillness. Night dropped down; sudden 
stars pricked the upper spaces. Afar, in 
the elephant compound, a tusker blared. 

Lassa got up, intending to go down. 
The stair was dark. She felt her way— 

A rush of padding feet; the envelop- 
ment of her face in a thick muffling cloth; 
the straining of hard muscles against her 
not untried one—and it was done. Her 
half-smothered cries were of no avail up 
there, where few came. Then she was 
gagged. 

She feit herself carried down a stair, 
down another, and the feel of the air told 
her they were outside. Then, after a 
short period, they were indoors again and 
she was set down carefully on a hard 
a her back propped against the wall. 
No word had been uttered by her captors. 
They removed her bonds and gag, sure 
sign they felt secure. There was no 
light . . . She felt that she was alone. 
Calculating the distance she had been 
carried, she came to the conclusion that 
she was not far from the palace. 

Feeling cautiously about she found that 
she was in a small stone-walled room with 
a bare floor and a bed made of a long 
plank against the wall. The door was 
small, well joined, ironed. Satisfied that 
no immediate harm was intended her, 
she sat down on the bed and waited. 

The hours passed. At times she wanted 
to scream, to rave, but she controlled 
these impulses wisely. Came finally a 
sound of feet; the door swung wide; a man 
bearing a thy-tsi flareentered. He carried 
a small bamboo stand and an ebony tray 
of food. 

“Eat,” he said roughly as she studied 
his unfamiliar features. “Prince Am- 
phulia’s orders are to give you the best 
of everything.” 

“Amphulia!” She sprang off the bed. 
“Ts it Amphulia who holds me here?” 

“Tt is not for me to say if you are held 
or not,” replied the man sullenly, “but 
you are in the room where the Prince 
keeps his caged birds.” He put down 
the tray and went out, leaving the flare 
in a socket in the wall. 

Her fear for the future did not affect 
her healthy appetite and she ate heartily 

~a dish of pilau, made of river-mussels, 
bamboo-sprout salad, some wild game 
stewed with rice, fruits, honey-cakes. 
There was water, too clear to be drugged. 
When she had finished her meal the sullen 
man came and took away the tray and 
the flare. 


| Fe egy threw herself upon the hard cot. 
The feeling that she was in no imme- 
diate danger caused her nerves to relax and 
she slept. She awakened to find the door 
open, the light of a flare streaming in on 
her and the stolid servitor waiting with 
more food. 

Cast upon her own resources in the wild, 
Lassa had been compelled to think for 
herself. She had been taught by Wan- 
cheelah and the other elephant folk to 
reason out the signs of the furtive forest 
people. 

“This man has been instructed to lie, 
to say that I am held captive by Am- 
phulia,” she reflected as the man placed 
the food before her. “Who would be 
interested in having me told such a lie? 
Who was interested before in having me 
placed in the Prince’s chamber? Who 
benefited—Archallos!” 











A Little Thing That 


Counts 


Give a thought to your garter. 


It seems a little thing, but it makes a big 
difference to you whether it is tight or 
comfortable—whether it binds your mus- 
cles and impairs your circulation or is wide, 
free from restriction, and always “easy” 


like the E. Z. Garter. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his 
name and we will tell you who can. 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co. 


Dept. S Bridgeport, Conn. 
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ri a waste money on expensive 
makeshifts? If your druggist hasn’t it, send $2.00 
(Canada $2.60) today for complete spray outfit. 


EWOZi: 


Use Enoz as directed—you’ll never be troubled by 
moths, Spray clothing, upholstery, drapes, feathers, 
carpets, rugs, etc. Stainless. armless. Guard 
against moth destruction. If ENOZ fails, say so. 
We’ll refund every penny of your money. Don't 
take a chance of losing expensive garments—mail 


your order, with name of your : 
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es 





druggist today. 

ENOZ CHEMICAL CO. 
705 N. Wells St. 

Chicago Illinois 
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“More Home to the House” 
A Porch You'll Enjoy All Summer 


EROLUX VEntTiLatine Porcn SHADES 
A make any porch livable and comfort- 
able. Half outdcors and half inside, 
such a summer porch offers all the joys and 
delights of the out-of-doors—comfort with 
economy. 
Aerolux Perch Shades, made of thir linwood 
splints, protect against the summer sun, 
inst rain and wind. While affording per- 
fect seclusion. they permit the cool, refresh- 
ing breezes to enter. Adaptable to sleeping 
porch and sun parlor as well; easy to install 
and operate. 
How to Select Porch Shades 
Get this information by writingforfree litera- 
ture, diagrams, suggestions on shading, c lor, 
measurements, arrangement and simplicity 
of hanging; also name of Aerolux dealer. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
296 Oakland Avenue, Waukesha, Wis. 
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VENTILATING 





All the skin peeled off 
Richer and more tender 


Idore carefully trimmed 
‘Handy Tins Ali Quality Stores ¢ 


“ ! 
The DailyMenu Maker 
PURITY CROSS MUDEL KITCHEN 
ORANGE .NEW JERSEY 








DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used hy mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthar H. Hassell, 
of the Analytie Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
“absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 


trademark, a gum-laneet, 
TRADE MARE: is on every packet and 
powder—none otherwise a 
» 
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genuine. 25c a packetof ‘ # 

nine powders. Your druggist has 

them, or can get them for you. rf 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


om. ] 
| — py 
JAMES Il, STEDMAN — eo 


Hoxton, London, Eng. i 
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GRE” OSE : 


Double the Convenience 
of Your Electricity 


Make every single electric socket do the work 
oftwo. Use one socket for light and appliance, 
“Every wired home needs three or more.” 


Fits any electric light socket. The 
plug of quality. At your Dealer’s, 


Sh* 350 
Ccamteal 
OR $125 EACH 
BENJAMIN 
ELECTRIC MFG. CO, 
icago_ New York 























_ SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


Like a flash the name revealed the 
whole series of events to her. Archallos 
had come into Amphulia’s place, Archallos 
the supplanter— 

The door rattled; the man came in, 
picked up the flare and the tray and 
started for the door. 

As he stood in the open space she called 
after him: 

“Tell Prince Archallos I am not de- 
ceived; it is he, not Amphulia, who holds 





me here. Tell him to look to himself, 
lest he fall!” 

The fellow wheeled, stared, then 
slammed the door after him. Silence 


closed in on her; the darkness seemed to 
enmesh her. She found the cot and sank 
wearily down upon it. Whether she had 
spoken for good or evil she did not know. 
All she knew was that she had cast the 
dice boldly; her words might, she hoped, 
force some change in her condition. 


| Rone there inthe dark a question came 
to her mind: ‘What keeps this small, 
tightly-closed room ventilated? The air 
is good, though I have breathed it over 
and over for hours.” 

She snapped erect again, determined to 
fathom this mystery. In the darkness 
she felt about the cot, moved it. Feeling 
along the wall where the cot had been she 
found a small hole, a hand’s breadth in 
diameter. 

She dropped on her knees and held an 
ear to the opening. Silence. 

She wet a forefinger and held it before 
the hole. The side toward the room was 
cooler than the side toward the hole. 
There was an outward current of air 
through that opening. She waited a while, 
then tried it again. The air current had 
changed its direction, was coming into 
the room. 

Again she bent to listen, but heard 
nothing. Then something assailed her 
sense of smell as a tiny puff of air came to 
her—something that made her pulses 
thud and thud— 

Elephants! She was getting the reek of 
elephants, that odor no child of the Great 
Ones can ever forget! 

Somewhere, at the outer end of that 
hole, were her giant friends, her clan- 
brothers. A thought flashed upon her— 
she clutched at the jade vial in her robe. 
She drew it out, barely wetted her finger 
tip with the potent fluid whose penetrat- 
ing, oily, musky reek smote her nostrils 
like the concentration of the smell of a 
whole herd of tuskers. Then she smeared 
the fluid on the inside of the hole and 
waited for the air currents to change 
again. 

She waited, almost breathless, her ear 
to the hole— 

A mighty, rolling, thunderous billow 
of sound came through the passage to 
her. The lure of the ancient scent, whose 
touch on her skin had made her a daughter 
of the Elephant Clan, had reached the 
nostrils of the unseen Great Ones! 
Together they had sounded the herd-call! 


Next month’s instalment of this romance 
of the Shan country carries the reader 
headlong into the midst.of thrilling events 
within the walled city, with the captive 


Lassa playing an important part. 





When you travel 


your baggage is exposed to innumerable hazards. 
You insure these same effects while in your home 
where they are under your watchful care—why 
not when you travel and they are subject to risks 
beyond your control? 


Count up the 


value of your belongings! 


it out—can you afford not to 


insure your baggage 


Think of the chances of loss from fire, theft, pil- 
ferage, etc., while it is in transit, in hotels, club 
houses, and everywhere outside of your home! 
NORTH AMERICA policy gives liberal protecion 


and 








Figure 


costs but a few dollars a year 


Write today for specimen policy or consult any 


North America 


Special policy covering Salesmen’s Samples. 


Insurance Company 
of North America 


agent. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Agents everywhere 


Dept. C 


Capital $4,000,000 




















and use 


Easy to insert. 


plaster or woodwork. 


Sold by hardware, sta- c per ° 
tionery, drug and photo y 
supply stores every where 


MOORE 


48 Berkley St. 


Push-less Hangers 


To Hang Pictures 
If the wall decorations are light 
in weight, such as prints, photo- 
graphs or pennants, use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Won't injure wall paper, 


pkt. 


PUSH-PIN CO. 
Philadelphia 


If framed pictures, shoiten the wires 























RED JAR RINGS 
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BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 








equipment on Atlas E-Z 
and other fruit jars. 
2 doz. for 25c. 


for booklet. “Cold Pack 


doz., to be mailed with the 


6 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Good Luck Rubbers are standard 


{3c per doz, 
Send a 2c stamp 
If your grocer doesn’t 


book. 
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Are Your Top and Side Curtains 
Gray, Dusty and Leaky? 


ERE’S a preparation with which you, yourself can easily and quick- 

ly make them look like new. Johnson’s Black-Lac gives perfect 
satisfaction on any kind of a top—leather, imitation leather or mohair. 
One coat imparts a rich black surface just like new. 


Johnson’s Black-Lac is easy to apply—dries in fifteen minutes—does not rub off on 
the hands or clothing—is permanent, waterproof and inexpensive. 


~ JOHNSON’S BLACK-JAC 


The Perfect Top Dressing 
Do not hesitate to use Johnson’s Black-Lac on the finest leather —it acts as a 
preservative and renders the leather soft and flexible. It requires no experi- 
ence toapply Johnson’s Black-Lac—all you need isa brush and anhour’s time. 


Keep Your Car Young 


Start today to reduce the depreciation of your automobile with 
JOHNSON’S CAR SAVERS. There’s a JOHNSON CAR 


SAVER for every purpose. 
Johnson’s Valve Grinding Compound Johnson’s Stop Squeak-Oil 
Johnson’s Carbon Remover Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


Johnson’s Radiator Cement Johnson’s Cleaner 
Johnson’s Auto-Lak Johnson’s Hastee Patch 


Write for our booklet on Keeping Cars Young—it’s free. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
‘Dept. SS7 








A BOOK WORTH HAVING 


F SPECIAL interest to all 

Pacific Coast motorists, the 
little book depicted below is com- 
mended to your attention. It is 
issued by us, and its value and 
purpose are concisely set forth on 
the cover. 
It is a convenient medium of ex- 
change, for family use and for 
organizations operating a fleet of 
motor vehicles. 
These books do away with the 
necessity of having cash on hand. 
They record your expenditures 
for fuel and lubrication, on indi- 
vidual cars or for many, and they 
enable you to check up on mileage 
obtained. 
This Scrip Book may be purchased 
at any Standard Oil Company 
Service Station or Agency. 














